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WOLFERT'S ROOST. 

CHRONICLE r. 

1B0UT five-and-twenty miles from the 
ancient and renowned city of Manhat 
trtn, formei-ly called New Amsterdam, 
and vulgarly called New York, on the eastern 
bank of tbat expansion of the Hudson known 
Limong Dutch mariners of yore as the Tappan 
Zee, being in fact the great Mediterranean Sea of 
the New Netherlands, stands a little, old-faahioned " 
etone mansion, all made up of gable ends, and as 
full of angles and comers as an old cocked haL 
It is said, in fact, to have been modelled after 
the cocked hat of Peter the Headstrong, as the 
EscurittI was modelled after the gridiron of the 
blessed St. Lawrence. Though but of small di- 
mensions, yet, like many small people, it is of 
mighty spirit, and values Itself greatly on its an- 
tiquity, being one of the oldest edifices, for its size, 
in the whole country. It claims to be an ancient 
seal of empire, — I may rather say an empire in 
itself, — and like all empires, great and small, has 
had its grand liislorical epochs. In speaking of 
this doughty and valorous little pile, I shall call 
it by its usual appellation of "The Roost"; 
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though that is a name given to it in modern days, 
since it became the abode of the white man. 

Its origin, in truth, dates fkr back in that re- 
mote region commonly called*' the fabulous age, in 
which vulgar fact becomes fnystified and tinted 
up with delectable fiction, '^'he eastern shore of 
the Tappau Sea was inhabited in those days by 
an unsophisticated race, existing in all the sim- 
plicity of nature ; that is to say, they lived by 
hunting and fishing, and recreated themselves 
occasionally with a little tomahawking and scalp- 
ing. Each stream that flows down from the hills 
into the Hudson had its petty sachem, who ruled 
over a hand's-breadth of forest on either side, and 
had his seat of government at its mouth. The 
chieftain who ruled at the Roost was not merely 
a great warrior, but a medicine-man, or prophet, 
or conjurer, for they all mean the same thing in 
Indian parlance. Of his fighting propensities evi- 
dences still remain, in various arrow-heads of 
flint, and stone battle-axes, occasionally digged up 
about the Roost ; of his wizard powers we have 
a token in a spring which wells up at the foot of 
the bank, on the very margin of the river, which, 
it is said, was gifted by him with rejuvenating 
powers, something like the renowned Fountain 
of Youth in the Floridas, so anxiously but vainly 
Bought after by the veteran Ponce de Leon. This 
story, however, is stoutly contradicted by an old 
Dutch matter-of-fact tradition, which declares that 
the spring in question was smuggled over from 
Holland in a churn, by Femmetie Van Blarcom, 
wife of Goosen Garret Van Blarcom, one of the 
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fii-st settlers, and that she took it up by night, 
unknown to her husband, from beside their farm- 
house near Rotterdam; being sure she should 
find no water equal to it in the new country ; — 
and she was right. 

The wizard sachem had a great passion for dis- 
cussing territorial questions, and settling boun 
dary lines ; in other words, he had the spirit of 
annexation. This kept him in continual feud 
with the neighboring sachems, each of whom stood 
up stoutly for his hand-breadth of territory ; so 
that there is not a petty stream nor rugged hill 
in the neighborhoo<l that has not been the subject 
of long talks and hard battles. The sachem, 
however, as has been observed, was a medicine- 
man as well as warrior, and vindicated his claims 
by arts as well as arms ; so that, by dint of a 
little hard fighting here, and hocus-pocus (or di- 
plomacy) there, he managed to extend his boun- 
dary line from field to field and stream to stream, 
until it brought him into collision with the power- 
ful sachem of Sing-Sing.* Many were the sharp 
conflicts between these rival chieftains for the 
sovereignty of a winding valley, a favorite hunt- 
ing-ground watered by a beautiful stream called 
the Pocantico. Many were the ambuscades, sur- 
prisals, and deadly onslaughts that took place 

• A corruption of the old Indian name, 0-sin-sing. Some 
have rendered it, 0-sin-sonjj, or 0-sing-song, in token of its 
being a great market-town, where anything may be had for 
a mere song. Its present melodious alteration to Sing-Sing is 
B^id to have been made in compliment to a Yankee singiDg- 
naster, who taught the inhabitants the art of singing through 
the nose. 
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Rinong its fastnesses, of which it grieves me much 
that I cannot pursue the details, for the gratifica- 
tion of those gentle but bloody-minded readers, 
of both sexes, who delight in the romance of the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife. Suffice it to say, 
that the wizard chieftain was at length victorious, 
though his victory is attributed, in Indian tra- 
dition, to a great medicine, or charm, by which 
he laid the sachem of Sing-Sing and his warriors 
asleep among the rocks and recesses of the valley, 
where they remain asleep to the present day, with 
their bows and war-clubs beside thein. This was 
the origin of that potent and drowsy spell, which 
still prevails over the .valley of the Pocantico, 
and which htis gained it the well-merited appella- 
tion of Sleepy Hollow. Often, in secluded and 
quiet parts of that valley, where the stream is 
overhung by dark woods and rocks, the plough- 
man, on some calm and sunny day, as he shouts 
to his oxen, is surprised at hearing faint shouts 
from the hill-sides in reply ; being, it is said, the 
speil-bound warriors, who half start from their 
rocky couches and grasp their weapons, but sink 
to sleep again. 

The conquest of the Pocantico was the last tri- 
umph of the wizard sachem. Notwithstanding 
all his medicines and charms, he fell in battle, in 
attempting to extend his boundary line to the* 
east, so as to take in the little wild valley of the 
Sprain ; and his grave is still shown, near' the 
banks of that pastoral stream. He left, ho\V!eyver, 
a great empire to his successors, extending along 
the Tappan Sea, from Yonkers quite to Sleepy 
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Hollow, and known in old records and maps by 
the Indian name of Wicquaes-Keck. 

The wizard sachem was succeeded by a line 
of chiefs of whom nothing remarkable remains 
on record. One of them was the very individual 
on whom master Hendrick Hudson and his mate 
Robert Juet made that sage experiment gravely 
recorded by the latter, in the narrative of the dis- 
covery. 

" Our master and his mate determined to try 
some of the cheefe men of the country, whether 
they had any treacherie in them. So tliey took 
them down into the cabin, and gave them so much 
wine and aqua vitae, that they were all very mer- 
rie ; one of them had his wife with him, which 
sate so modestly as any of our countrywomen 
would do in a strange place. In the end, one of 
them' was drunke ; and that was strange to them, 
for they could not tell how to take it." * 

How far master Hendrick Hudson and his 
worthy mate carried their experiment with the 
sachem's wife, is not recorded ; neither does the 
curious Robert Juet make any mention of the 
after consequences of this grand moral test ; tra- 
dition, however, affirms that the sachem, on land- 
ing, gave his modest spouse a hearty rib-roasting, 
according to the connubial discipline of the abo- 
riginals ; it farther affirms that he remained a 
hard drinker to the day of his deatli, trading away 
all his lands, acre by acre, for aqua vitae ; by 
which means the Roost and all its domains, from 
Yonkers to Sleepy Hollow, came, in the regular 

• See Juet's Journal, Purchas' Pilgrams. 
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oourse of trade, and by right of purchase, into 
the possession of the Dutchmen. 

The worthy government of the New Nether- 
lands was not suffered to enjoy this grand acqui- 
sition unmolested. In the year 1C54, the losel 
Yankees of Connecticut, those swapping, bar- 
gaining, squatting enemies of the Manhattoes, 
made a daring inroad into this neighborhood, 
and founded a colony called Westchester, or, as 
the ancient Dutch records term it. Vest I>orp, in 
the right of one Thomas Pell, who pretended to 
have purchased the whole surrounding country 
of the Indians, and stood ready to argue their 
claims before any tribunal of Christendom. 

This happened during the chivalrous reign of 
Peter Stuyvesant, and roused the ire of that 
gunpowder old hero. Without waiting to discuss 
claims and titles, he pounced at once upon the 
nest of nefarious squatters, carried off twenty-five 
of them in chains to the Manhattoes ; nor did he 
stay his hand, nor give rest to his wooden leg, 
until he had driven the rest of the Yankees back 
into Connecticut, or obliged them to acknowledge 
allegiance to their High Mightinesses. In re- 
venge, however, they introduced the plague of 
witchcraft into the province. This doleful mal- 
ady broke out at Vest Dorp, and would have 
spread throughout the country had not the Dutch 
farmers nailed horse-shoes to the doors of their 
houses and bams, sure protections against witch- 
craft, many of which remain to the present day. 

The seat of empire of the wizard sachem now 
came into the possession of Wolfert Acker, one 
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of the privy councillors of Peter Stuyvesant. He 
was a worthy, but ill-starred man, whose aim 
through life had been to live in peace and quiet 
For tliis he had emigrated from Holland, driven 
abroad by family feuds and wrangling neighbors. 
He had warred for quiet through the fidgety 
reign of William th« Testy, and the fighting reign 
of Peter the Headstrong, sharing in every brawl 
and rib-roasting, in his eagerness to keep the 
peace and promote public tranquillity. It was 
his doom, in fact, to meet a head-wind at every 
turn, and be kept in a constant fume and fret by 
the perverseness of mankind. Had he served on 
a modern jury, he would have been sure to have 
eleven unreasonable men opposed to him. 

At the time when the province of the New 
Netherlands was wrested from the domination of 
their High Mightinesses by the combined forces 
of Old and New England, Wolfert retired in high 
dudgeon to this fastness in the wilderness, with 
the bitter determination to bury himself from the 
world, and live here for the rest of his days in 
peace and quiet. In token of that fixed purpose, 
he inscribed over his door (his teeth clinched at 
the time) his favorite Dutch motto, " Lust in 
Rust" (pleasure in quiet). The mansion was 
thence called Wolfert's Rust (Wolfert's Rest), 
but by the uneducated, who did not understand 
Dutch, Wolfert's Roost ; probably from its quaint 
cockloft look, and from its having a weathercock 
perched on every gable. 

Wolfert's luck fallowed him into retirement. 
He had shut himself up from the world, but he 
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had brought with him a wife, and it soon passei 
into a proverb throughout the neighborhood thai 
the cock of the Roost was the most henpecked 
bird in the country. His house too was reputed 
to be harassed by Yankee witchcraft. When the 
weather was quiet everywhere else, the wind, it 
was said, would howl and whistle about the 
gables ; witches and warlocks would whirl about 
upon the weathercocks, and scream down the 
chimneys ; nay, it was even hinted that Wolfert's 
wife was in league with the enemy, and used to 
ride on a broomstick to a witches' sabbath in 
Sleepy Hollow. This, however, was all mere 
scandal, founded perhaps on her occasionally flour- 
ishing a broomstick in the course of a curtain 
lecture, or raising a storm within doors, as terma- 
gant wives are apt to do, and against which 
sorcery horse-shoes are of no avail. 

Wolfert Acker died and was buried, but found 
no quiet even in the grave ; for if popular gossip 
be true, his ghost has occasionally been seen walk- 
ing by moonlight among the old gray moss-growp 
trees of his apple orchard. 



CHRONICLE II. 

The next period at which we find this venera- 
ble and eventful pile rising into importimce, waa 
during the dark and troublous time of the revo- 
lutionary war. It was the keep or stronghold of 
Jacob Van Tassel, a valiant Dutchman of the old 
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stock of Vnn Tassels, who abound in WestcheHfer 
CouDty. The OAme, as origuially written, was 
Van Texel, being derived from the Texel in Hol- 
laad, which gave birLh to that heroic hne. 

Tte Koost Blood in the very heart of what at 
that time was called the debatable ground, lying 
between the British and American lines. The 
British held possession of the city and island of 
New York ; while the Americans drew tip to- 
wards the Highlands, holding their head-quarters 
at Peekskill. Tiie intervening counlry from Cro- 
ton River to Spiling Devil Creek was tlie debat- 
able gt'ound in question, liable to be liarried by 
friend and foe, like the Scottiali borders of yore. 

It ia a rugged region, full of fastnesses. A 
line of rocky bills extends through it like a back- 
bone, sending out ribs on either side ; but these 
rude hilis are for the most part richly wooded, 
and enclose little fresh pastoml valleys watered 
by the Neperaii, the Pocantico,* and other hean- 
tifu.1 streams, along which the Indians built their 
wigwams in the olden time. 

• The Nepsran, mlgarlj culled the Saw-Mill RIvef, windi 
for many miles Ihroogli a lovuly valley, shrouded by groves, 
and doltsd by Dulcb farm-hoaaes, and empties itself iuto the 
Hadson, at the ancient Dorp of Yonkers. The Pocimlico, 
rising amoDg woody hills, winds in many a wizard maze 
through Iho Mciuestered hnunia of Sleepy Hollow. Wo owe 
it to the indefatigable researches of Mr. Kkickerbockbh, 
that tbcHie beautiful struame are rescued ^m modem coinuian- 

correctneBs of the venerable historian may be a<certaincd by 
reference to the records of the original Indian grants to the 
HejT Frederiolt Philipsen, preserved in the coanly clerk's 
offies at Whita Plains. 
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lu the ^tnesses of these hills, and along these 
valleys, existed, in the time of which I am treat- 
ing, and indeed exist to the present day, a race 
of hard-headed, hard-handed, stout-hearted yeo- 
men, descendants of the primitive Nederlanders. 
Men obstuiately attached to the soil, and neither 
to be fought nor bought out of their paternal 
acres. Most of them were strong Whigs through- 
out the war ; some, however, were Tories, or 
adherents to the old kingly rule, who considered 
the revolution a mere rebellion, soon to be put 
down by his majesty's forces. A number of 
these took refuge within the British lines, joined 
the military bands of refugees, and became pio- 
neer's or leaders to foraging parties sent out from 
New York to scour the country and sweep off 
supplies for the British army. 

In a little while the debatable ground became 
infested by roving bands, claiming from either 
side, and all pretending to redress wrongs and 
punish political offences ; but all prone in the 
exercise of their high functions — to sack hen- 
roosts, drive off cattle, and lay farm-houses under 
contribution ; such was the origin of two great 
orders of border chivalry, the Skinners and the 
Cow Boys, famous in revolutionary story : the 
former fought, or rather marauded, under the 
American, the latter, under the British banner. 
In the zeal of service, both were apt to make 
blunders, and confound the property of friend and 
foe. Neither of them in the heat and hurry of a 
foray had time to ascertain the politics of a horse 
or cow, which they were driving off into ciiptivity ; 
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lior, when they wrung the neck of a rooster, did 
they trouble their heads whether he crowed for 
Congress or King George. 

To check these enormities, a confederacy was 
formed among the yeomanry who had sutfered 
from these maraudings. It was composed for the 
most part of farmers' sons, bold, hard-riding lads, 
well armed, and well mounted, and undertook to 
clear the country round of Skinner and Cow Boy, 
and all other border vermin ; as the Holy Broth- 
erhood in old times cleared Spain of the banditti 
which infested her highways. 

Wolfert's Roost was one of the rallying places 
of this confederacy, and Jacob Van Tassel one of 
its members. He was eminently fitted for the 
service; stout of frame, bold of heart, .and like 
his predecessor, the warrior sachem of yore, de- 
lighting in daring enterprises. He had an Indian's 
sagacity in discovering when the enemy was on 
the maraud, and in hearing tlie distant tramp of 
cattle. It seemed as if he had a scout on every 
hill, and an ear as quick as that of Fine Ear in 
the fairy tale. 

The foraging parties of tories and refugees 
had now to be secret and sudden in their forays 
into Westchester County ; to make a hasty maraud 
among the farms, sweep the cattle into a drove, 
and hurry down to the lines along the river road, 
or the valley of the Neperan. Before they were 
half-way down, Jacob Van Tassel, with the holy 
brotherhood of Tarrytown, Petticoat Lane, and 
Sleepy Hollow, would be clattering at their heels. 
And now there would be a general scamper for 
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Bang's Bridge, the pass over Spiting Devil Creek, 
into the British lines. Sometimes the moss- 
troopers would be overtaken, and eased of part of 
their booty. Sometimes the whole cavalgada 
wo old urge its headlong course across the bridge 
with thundering tramp and dusty whirlwind. At 
such times their pursuers would rein up their 
steeds, survey that perilous pass with wary eye, 
and, wheeling about, indemnify themselves by 
foraging the refugee region of Morrisania. 

While the debatable land was liable to be thus 
harried, the great Tappan Sea, along which it 
extends, was likewise domineered over by the foe. 
British ships of war were anchored here and there 
in the wide expanses of the river, mere floating 
castles to hold it in subjection. Stout galleys 
armed with eighteen pounders, and navigated with 
sails and oars, cruised about like hawks, while 
row-boats made descents upon the land, and for- 
aged the country along shore. 

It was a sore grievance to the yeomanry along 
the Tappan Sea to behold that little Mediter- 
ranean ploughed by hostile prows, and the noble 
river of which they were so proud reduced to a 
state of thraldom. Councils of war were held 
by captains of market-boats and other river-craft, 
to devise ways and means of dislodging the ene- 
my. Here and there on a point of land extend- 
ing into the Tappan Sea, a mud work would be 
thrown up, and an old field-piece mounted, with 
which a knot of rustic artillerymen would fire 
away for a long summer's day at some frigate 
dozing at anchor far out of reach ; and reliques 
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of such worka may still be Been overgi'own with 
weeds and brambles, with peradventui'e ihe half- 
burled fiagineaL of a, cannou which may have 

Jacob Van Tflaael was a ]iroiiiiiiciQL mau iu 
these belligerent operatioua ; but lie was prone, 
moreover, to carry on a petty warfai'e of his own 
for his individual recreation aud refreshment. Oil 
ft row of hooks above the fireplace of the Roo»t, 
reposed his great piece of ordnance, — a duck, or 
rather goose-gun, of unparalleled longitude, with 
which it was said he could kill a mid goose half 
way across the Tappau Sen. Indeed, there are 
as many wonders told of this reuownei! gun, as 
of the enchanted weapons of classic story. When 
the belligerent feeling was strong upon Jacob, he 
would take down his gun, sally forth alone, and 
prowl along shore, dodging behind rocks and trees, 
wiitchiiig for hours together any ship or galley at 
anchor or becalmed, as a valorous monser will 
watch a rat-hole. So sure as a boat ajiproached 
the shore, bang went the great goose-gun, send- 
ing on board a shower of slugs and buck-shot ; 
and away scuttled Jacob Van Tassel through 
some woody ravine. As the Roost stood in a 
lonely situation, and might be attacked, he guarded 
against surprise by making loop-holes in the stone 
walls, through which to fire upon an oHsaitaut. . 
Hia wife was stout-hearted as himself, and could 
load as last us he could lire ; arid iiis sister, Nochie 
VoQ Wurnier. a redoubtable widow, was a match, 
as he said, for tiie stoutest man in the countiy. 
Thus garrisoned, his little castle was fitted to 
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Btand a siege, and Jacob was the man to defend 
it to the last charge of powder. 

In the process of time the Roost became one 
of the secret stations, or lurking-places, of the 
Water Guard. This was an aquatic corps in the 
pay of government, organized to range the waters 
of the Hudson, and keep watch upon the move- 
ments of the enemy. It was composed of nauti- 
cal men of the river, and hardy youngsters of the 
adjacent country, expert at pulling an oar or 
handling a musket. They were provided with 
whale-boats, long and sharp, shaped like canoes, 
and formed to lie lightly on the water, and be 
rowed with great rapidity. In these they would 
lurk out of sight by day, in nooks and bays, and 
behind points of land, keeping a sharp look-out 
upon the British ships, and giving intelligence to 
head-quarters of any extraordinary movement. 
At night they rowed about in pairs, pulh'ng 
quietly along with muffled oars, under shadow of 
the land, or gliding like spectres about fiigates 
and guard-ships to cut off any boat that might 
be sent to sliore. In this way they were a 
source of constant uneasiness and alarm to the 
enemy. 

The Roost, as has been observed, was one 
of their lurking-places ; having a cove in front 
where their whale-boats could be drawn ud out 
of sight, and Jacob Van Tassel being a vigilant 
ally, ready to take a part in any " scout or scrum- 
mage " by land or water. At this little warrior 
nest the hard-riding lads from the hills would 
hold consultations with the chivalry of the river, 
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aod here were concerted divei-a of those daring 
enterprises which resounded from Spiting Devil 
Creek even unto Anthony's Nose. Ilere wus 
- concocted the midnight invoeion of New York 
Island, and the confliigi-atiou of Delancy's Tory 
tnansioD, which mokes such a blaze in revolu- 
don«ry history. Nay, more, if the traditions of 
the Roost may be credited, here waa meditated, 
by Jacob Van TaHsel and his corapeera, a noctur- 
nal foray into New York itself, to surprise and 
carry off the British commanders, Howe and 
Clinton, and put a triumphant close to the war. 

There ia no knowing whether tliia notable 
scheme might not have been carried into effect, 
had not one of Jacob Van Tassel's egregious ex- 
ploits along shore with hia gooBe-guti, with which 
he thought himseff a mateh for anything, brought 
n his house. 
hfippened, that in the course of one of hie 
solitary prowls he descried a British transport 
aground ; the stem swung toward shore within 
pmnt-blonk shot. The temptation was too great 
to be teaisled. Bang 1 went the great gooae-guu, 
from the covert of the trees, shivering the cabin- 
windows and driving all hands forward. Bang ! 
bang ! the shots were repeated. The reports 
bronght other of Jacob's fellow bush-Gghtera to 
the spot. Before the transport could bring a 
gun to bear, or land a boat to take revenge, she 
was soundly peppered, and the coast evacuated. 

This was the last of Jacob's triumphs. He 
fiired like some heroic spider that has unwittingly 
eoBuared a hornet to the utter ruin of his web. 
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It was not long after the above exploit that he 
fell into the hands of the enemy in the course of 
one of his forays, and was carried away prisoner 
to New York. The Boost itself, as a pestilent 
rebel nest, was marked out for signal punishment. 
The cock of the Boost being captive^ there was 
none to garrison it but his stout-hearted spouse, 
his redoubtable sister, Nochie Van Wurmer, and 
Dinah, a strapping negro wench. An armed ves- 
sel came to anchor in front ; a boat full of men 
pulled to shore. The garrison flew to arms ; that 
is to say, to mops, broomsticks, shovels, tongs, and 
all kinds of domestic weapons, — for unlucHly the 
great piece of ordnance, the goose-gun, was absent 
with its owner. Above all, a vigorous defence 
was made with that most potent of female weap- 
ons, the tongue. Never did invaded hen-roost 
make a more vociferous outcry. It was all in 
vain. The house was sacked and plundered, flre 
was set to each corner, and in a few moments its 
blaze shed a baleful light far over the Tappan Sea. 
The invaders then pounced upon the blooming 
Laney Van Tassel, the beauty of the Boost, and 
endeavored to bear her off to the boat. But 
here was the real tug of war. The mother, the 
aunt, and the strapping negro wench, all flew to 
the rescue. The struggle continued down to the 
very water's edge, when a voice from the armed 
vessel at anchor ordered the spoilers to desist ; 
they relinquished their prize, jumped into their 
boats, and pulled off, and the heroine of the Boost 
escaped with a mere rumpling of her feathers. 
As to the stout Jacob himself, he was detained 
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a prisoner in New York for the greater part of 
the war ; in the mean time the Roost remained a 
melancholy ruin, its stone walls and brick chim- 
neys alone standing, the resorts of bats and owls. 
Superstitious notions prevailed about it. None 
of the country people would venture alone at 
night down the rambling lane which led to it, 
overhung with trees, and crossed here and there 
by a wild wandering brook. The story went that 
one of the victims of Jacob Van TasseFs great 
goose-gun had been buried there in unconsecrated 
ground. 

Even the Tappan Sea in front was said to be 
haunted. Often in the still twilight of a summer 
evening, when the sea would be as glass, and the 
opposite hills would throw their purple shadows 
half across it, a low sound would be heard as of 
the steady, vigorous pull of oars, though not a boat 
was to be descried. Some might have supposed 
that a boat was rowed along unseen under the 
deep shadows of the opposite shores ; but the 
ancient traditionists of the neighborhood knew 
better. Some said it was one of the whale-boats 
of the old Water Guard, sunk by the British ships 
during the war, but now permitted to haunt its 
old cruising-grounds ; but the prevalent opinion 
connected it with the awful fate of Rambout Van 
Dam of graceless memory. He was a roistering 
Dutchman of Spiting Devil, who in times long 
oast had navigated his boat alone one Saturday 
the whole length of the Tappan Sea, to attend a 
quilting frolic at Kakiat, on the western shore. 
Here he had danced and drunk until midnight, 
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when he entered his boat to return home. He 
viras warned that he was on the verge of Sundaj 
uoming ; but he pulled off nevertheless, swear^ 
ng he would not land until he reached Spitmg 
Devil, if it took him a month of Sundays. He 
was never seen afterwards ; but may be heard 
plying his oars, as above mentioned, — being the 
Flying Dutchman of the Tappan Sea, doomed to 
ply between Eitkiat and Spiting Devil untU the 
day of judgment 



CHRONICLE m. 

The revolutionary war was over. The debat- 
able ground had once more become a quiet agri- 
cultural region ; the border chivalry had turned 
then swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, and hung up their guns, only 
to be taken down occasionally in a campaign 
against wild pigeons on the hills, or wild ducks 
upon the Hudson. Jacob Van Tassel, whilome 
carried captive to New York, a flagitious rebel, 
had come forth from captivity a " hero of seventy- 
six." In a little while he sought the scenes of 
his former triumphs and mishaps, rebuilt th^ 
Roost, restored his goose-gun to the hooks over 
the fireplace, and reared once more on high the 
glittering weathercocks. 

Years and years passed over the time-honored 
little mansion. The honeysuckle and the sweet- 
brier crept up its walls ; the wren and the Phoebe- 
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bird built unJer ike eaves; it gradaally became 
nlmost hiildeu among treea, through whicli it looked 
forth, iis wilh half-sliut eyea, upon the Tiippiui 
Sea. The ludiau sptiiig, famous iu the days of 
the wiztird saclieni, still welled up at the bottom 
of the green bank ; and the wild brook, wild as 
ever, came babbling down the ravine, and tlu^w 
iiaelf into the iitlle cove where of yore the Water 
Guard harbored their whale-boata. 

Such was the state of the Kooet many yeara 
since, at tlie time when Diedrich Knickerbocker 
came into this neighborhood, in the course of his 
researches among the Dutch families for materials 
for his immortal history. The exterior of the 
eventful little pUe seemed to him full of promise. 
The erow-step gables were of the priniiliTe archi- 
tectnre of the province. The weathercocks which 
eurmounted them ha«I crowed in the glorious days 
of tlie New Netherlands. The one above the 
porch had actually glittered of yore on the great 
Vander Hey den palace at Albany. 

The interior of the mausion fulfilled its exter- 
nal promise. Here were records of old times ; 
documents of the Dutch dynasty, rescued from the 
profane hands of the English by Wolfert Acker, 
when he retreated from New Amsterdam. Here 
be had treasured them up like buried gold, and 
here they had been miraculously preserved by 
St. Nicholas, at the time of the conflagration of 
I lie ^oost. 

Here then did old Diedrich Knickerbocker take 
Up his abode for a time, and set to work with 
uutiquariau zeal to decipher these precious docu- 
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meats, which, like the lost books of Livj, had 
baffled the research of former historians ; and it 
is the facts drawn from these sources which give 
his work the preference, in point of accuracy, over 
every other history. 

It was during his sojourn in this eventful neigh- 
borhood that the historian is supposed to have 
picked up many of those legends, which have 
since been given by him to the world, or found 
among his papers. Such was the legend con- 
nected with the old Dutch Church of Sleepy 
Hollow. The Church itself was a monument ol 
by-gone days. It had been built in the early 
times of the province. A tablet over the portal 
bore the names of its founders, — Frederick Filip- 
son, a mighty man of yore, patroon of Yonkers, 
and his wife Katrina Van Courtland, of the Van 
Courtlands of Croton ; a powerful family con- 
nection, — with one foot resting on Spiting Devil 
Creek, and the other on the Croton River. 

Two weathercocks, with the initials of these 
illustrious personages, graced each end of the 
Church, one perched over the belfry, the other over 
the chancel. As usual with ecclesiastical weather 
cocks, each pointed a different way ; and there 
was a perpetual contradiction between them on 
all points of windy doctrine ; emblematic, alas ! 
of the Christian propensity to schism and con- 
troversy. 

In the burying-grouud adjacent to the Church, 
reposed the earliest fathers of a wide rural neigh- 
borhood. Here families were garnered together, 
side by side, in long platoons, in this last gather- 
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iuj{ place of kindred. With pious liand would 
Diedrich Knickerbocker turn down the weeda and 
bramblea which had overgrown the tombstouea, to 
decipher inscriptions in Dutch and English, of 
the names and virtues of succeeding generatione 
of Vail Tassels, Van WartB, and other historical 
worthies, with their portraitures faithfully carved, 
all be&ring the family likeness to cheniba. 

The congregation in those days was of a truly 
mral character. City fashions had not as yet 
stole up to Sleepy Hollow. Dutch sun-bonneto 
and honest homespun still prevailed. Everything 
was in pi'imitive style, even to the bucket of 
water and tin cup near the door in Biiinmer, lo 
assuage the thirst caused by the heat of the 
weather or the drought of the sermon. 

The pulpit, with iia wide-spreading sounding- 
board, and the commuiiioo-tftble, curiously carved, 
had each come from Holland in the olden time, 
before the arts bail sufficiently advanced in the 
colony for such achievements. Around these on 
Sundays would be gathered the elders of the 
chorch, gray-headed men, who led the psalmody, 
and in whom it would be difficult (o recognize the 
hard-riding lads of yore, who scoured the debata- 
ble land in the time of the revolution. 

The drowsy influence of Sleepy Hollow was 
apt to breathe into this sacred edifice ; and now 
and then an elder might be seen with bis hand- 
kerchief over his face to keep off the flies, and 
apparently listening to the dominie ; but really 
sunk into a summer slumber, lulled by the sultry 
iiotes of the locust from the neighboring trees. 
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And now a word or two about Sleepy Hollow, 
which many have rashly deemed a fanci^ crea- 
tion, like the Lubberlaud of mariners. It was 
probably the mystic and dreamy sound of the 
name which first tempted the historian of the 
Manhattoes into its spellbound mazes. As he 
entered, all nature seemed for the moment to 
awake from its slumbers and break forth in grat- 
ulations. The quail whistled a welcome from 
the cornfield; the loquacious cat-bird flew from 
bush to bush with restless wing proclaiming his 
approach, or perked inquisitively into his face as 
if to get a knowledge of his physiognomy. The 
woodpecker tapped a tattoo on the hollow apple- 
tree, and then peered round the trunk, as if ask- 
ing how he relished the salutation ; while the 
squirrel scampered along the fence, whisking his 
tcdl over his head by way of a huzza. 

Here reigned the golden mean extolled by 
poets, in which no gold was to be found and very 
little silver. The inhabitants of the Hollow were 
of the primitive stock, and had intermarried and 
bred in and in, from the earliest time of the prov- 
ince, never swarming far from the parent hive, 
but dividing and subdividing their patei'nal acres 
as they swarmed. 

Here were small farms, each having its little 
portion of meadow and cornfield ; its orchard of 
gnarled and sprawling apple-trees ; its garden, in 
which the rose, the marigold, and hollyhock, grew 
sociably with the cabbage, the pea, and the pump- 
kin ; each had its low-eaved mansion redundant 
with white-headed children ; with an old hat 
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nailed against the wall for the housekeeping wreu ; 
the coop on the grass-plot, where the motherly 
hen clacked round with her vagrant brood : each 
bad its stone well, with a moss-covered biviket 
Btispended to the long balancing - pole, according 
to antedUuvian hydrauhca ; while witbin doors 
resoaaded the eternal hum of the spinning- whe^l. 

Many were the great historical facts which the 
worthy Diedrich collected in these lowly mon- 
sious, and patiently would he sit by the old Dutch 
hoUBewives with a child an his knee, or a purring 
grimalkin on his lap, listing to endless ghost sto- 
ries spun forth to the humming aucompaniment of 
the wheel. 

The delighted historian pursued bis ex:plora- 
tions fer into the foldings of the hilla where the 
Pocantico winds il& wizard stream among the 
mazes of itti old Indian haunts ; sometimes run- 
ning darkly in pieces of woodland beneath bal- 
ancing sprays of beech and chestnut ; sometimes 
Sparkling between grassy borders in fi%sh, green 
intervales ; here and tliere receiving the tributes 
of silver rills which came whimpering down the 
faiU-sides &om theii' parent springs. 

In a remote part of the Hollow, where the 
Pocantico forced its way down rugged rocks, 
stood Carl's mill, the haunted Louse of the neigh- 
borhood. It was indeed a goblin-lookiug pile ; 
ahattered t|nd time-worn, dismal with clanking 
wheels and rushing streams, and all kinds of un- 
i»uth noises. A liorse-sboe nailed to the door to 
keep off witches, seemed to have lost its power \ 
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for as Diedrich approached, an old uegro thrust 
his head all dabbled with flour out of a hole 
above the water-wheel, and grinned and rolled 
his ©yes, and appeared to be the very hobgoblin 
of the place. Yet this proved to be the great 
historic genius of the Hollow, abounding in that 
valuable information never to be acquired from 
books. Diedrich Knickerbocker soon discovered 
his merit. They had long talks together seated 
on a broken millstone, heedless of the water and 
the clatter of the mill ; and to his conference 
with that African sage many attribute the sur- 
prising, though true story, of Ichabod Crane and 
the Headl6ss Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. We 
refrain, however, from giving farther researches 
of the historian of the Manhattoes during his 
sojourn at the Roost, but may return to them in 
future pages. 

Reader ! the Boost still exists. Time, which 
changes all things, is slow in its operations on a 
Dutchman's dwelling. The stout Jacob Van 
Tassel, it is true, sleeps with his fathers ; and 
Ms great goose-gun with him : yet his strong- 
hold still bears the impress of its Dutch origin. 
Odd rumors have gathered about it, as they are 
apt to do about old mansions, like moss and 
weather-stains. The shade of Wolfert Acker still 
walks his unquiet rounds at night in the orchard ; 
and a white figure has now and then been seen 
seated at a window and gazing at the moon, from 
a room in which a young lady is said to have 
died of love and green apples. 
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Mumentos of the sojourn of Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker are BtiU cherished at the Roost. His 
elbow-chair and antique writing-desk maintain 
their place in the room he occupied, and hia 
old cocked-hat still hangs on a peg against the 
walL 





THE BntDS OP SPBING. 

1Y quiet residence in the countty, aloof 
irom fasbion, politics, and the money* 
market, leavea me rather at a loss for 
occupation, and drives me occasionally to the 
study of nature, and other low puranlts. Hav- 
ing few neighbors, also, on whom to keep a 
watch, and exercise my habits of observation, I 
am fain to amuse mjreelf with prying into the do- 
mestic concerns and peculiarities of the animals 
around me ; and during the present season have 
derived considerable enterttunment from certain 
sociable little birds, almost the only visitors we 
have during this early part of the year. 

Those who have passed tiie winter in the coun- 
try are sensible of the delightful influences that 
accompany the earliest indications of spring ; uid 
of these, none are more delightful than the first 
notes of the birds. There is one modest little 
sad-colored bird, much resembling a wren, which 
cnmo about the house just on the skirls of win- 
ter, when not a blade of grsas was to be seen, 
and when a few prematurely warm days had 
given a flattering foretaste of soft weather. He 
sang early in the dawning, long before sunrise, 
and late in the evening, just before the closing 
in of night, his matin and his vesper hymns. It 
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ia true be sang occasionally throughout the day ; 
but at these still hours his song was more re- 
marked. He sat on a leafless tree, just before 
the window, and warbled forth his notes, few and 
simple, but singularly sweet, with something of a 
plaintive tone that heightened their effect. 

The first morning that he was heard was ei 
joyous one among the young folks of my house- 
hold. The long, death-like sleep of winter wus 
at an end ; nature was once more awakening ; 
they now promised themselves the immediate ap- 
pearance of buds and blossoms. I was reminded 
of the tempest-tossed ci-ew of Colurabiia, when 
a&er their long dubious voyage the lieM-birds 
<]ame singing round the ship, though still far at 
sea, rejoicing them with the belief of the imme- 
diate proximity of land. A sharp return of 
winter almost silenced my little songster, and 
dashed the hilarity of the household ; yet still ha 
poured forth, now and then, a. few plaintive notes, 
between the frosty pipings of the breeze, like 
gleams of sunshine between wintry clouds. 

I have consulted my book of ornithology in 
vain, to find out the name of this kindly little 
bird, who certainly deserves honor and favar far 
beyond his modest pretensions. He comes b'kc 
the lowly violet, the most unpretending, but wel- 
comest of flowers, breathing the sweet promise of 
the early year. 

Another of our feathered visitors, who follow 
dose upon the steps of winter, is the Pe-wit, or 
Pe-wee, or Phiebe-bird ; for he is called by each 
of these names, from a landed resemblance to 
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the sound of his monotonous note. He is a so- 
ciable little being, and seeks the habitation of 
man. A pair of them have built beneath my 
porch, and have reared several broods there for 
two years past, — their nest being never disturbed. 
They arrive early in the spring, just when the 
crocus and the snow-drop begin to peep forth. 
Their first chirp spreads gladness through the 
house. " The Phoebe - birds have come I " is 
heard on all sides ; they are welcomed back like 
members of the family, and speculations are made 
upon where they have been, and what countries 
they have seen, during their long absence. - Their 
arrival is the more cheering, as it is pronounced 
by the old, weather-wise people of the country 
the sure sign that the severe &osts are at an end, 
and that the gardener may resume his labors 
with confidence. 

About this time, too, arrives the blue-bird, so 
poetically yet truly described by Wilson. His 
appearance gladdens the whole landscape. You 
hear his soft warble in every field. He sociably 
approaches your habitation, and takes up his resi- 
dence in your vicinity. But why should I at- 
tempt to describe him, when I have Wilson's 
own graphic verses to place him before the 
reader ? 

" When winter^s cold tempests and snows are no more, 

Green meadows and brown furrowed fields reappearing, 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore. 

And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a-steering; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 

When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing. 
Oh then comes the bluebird, the herald of spring, 

And hails witli his warblings the charms of the season 
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"The lou4-pipuig lros« make the marshes to ring, 
Then warm glows the aunahiae, Bad warm groi 

Tba bine iroDdlaud flowers }u«t beginning (o spring, 

And gpce-wood and MsaalVaa budding logether; 
Ohth 
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lit and plant at j-oui kisBTH ; 
ill ctumt IVom his box: such an air. 
hard taWi will seeui Cruly a pleasure! 









Ands^zes the caitiffs thai lurk in iheir boaomB; 
Ua itagt the vile grub fttun the catn it deyoon, 

The woona ftooi fhe webs where Ihey riot and weltu; 
Hie song and his services frecij are ours. 

And 3il (hut \,s aska ia, in summer a shdtei. 

" The ptou^man is pleased when he gieana in his traia, 

Now eeorcbing the furron-a, now monnling (o cheer him; 
The gard'ner delighte in hia sweat aimple atrsin, 

And leans oa his spade to survey and to hear bJni' 
"nn !*«», lingering achoolboys (brget they 'U be chid, 

Widia gazing intent, as he warblea bebre (hem 
Isnuntl* of sky-blue, andboaom en red, 

That e«ch little loiterer soema lo adore him." 



The happiest bird of our spring, however, aod 
ooe that rivals the Europeau lark, iu my eelimo- 
lion, ia the Bobolincon, or Bobolink, as be is 
I coiDOKwly called. He arrives at that choice por- 
ion of our year, wbich, in this latitude, answers 
a the description of the month of May so often 
giveu by the poets. With us it begins about the 
iniddie of May, and lasts until uearly the middle 
' of June. Earlier than this, winter is apt to re- 
\ tam on iu trocea, and to blight the opening 
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beauties of the year ; and later than this begin 
the parching, and panting, and dissolving heats 
of summer. But in this genial interval, nature 
is in all her freshness and fragrance ; '* the rains 
are over and gone, the flowers appear upon the 
earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in the land." The 
trees are now in their fullest foliage and brightest 
verdure ; the woods are gay with the clustered 
flowers of the laurel ; the air is perfumed by the 
sweetbrier and the wild rose ; the meadows are 
enamelled with clover-blossoms ; while the young 
apple, the peach, and the plum, begin to swell, 
and the cherry to glow, among the green leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of the 
Bobolink. He comes amidst the pomp and fra- 
grance of the season ; his life seems all sensibility 
and enjoyment, all song and sunshine. He is to 
be found in the soft bosoms of the freshest and 
sweetest meadows, and is most in song when the 
clover is in blossom. He perches on the topmost 
twig of a tree, or on some long, flaunting weed, 
and, as he rises and sinks with the breeze, pours 
forth a succession of rich tinkling notes, — crowd- 
ing one upon another, like the outpouring melody 
of the skylark, and possessing the same rapturous 
character. Sometimes he pitches from the sum- 
mit of a tree, begins his song as soon as he gets 
upon the wing, and flutters tremulously down to 
the earth, as if overcome with ecstasy at his own 
music Sometimes he is in pursuit of his para- 
mour ; always in full song, as if he would win 
her by his melody ; and always with the same 
appearance of intoxication and delight. 
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Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, 
the Bobolink was the envy of my boyhood. He 
crossed my path in the sweetest weather, and the 
sweetest season of the year, when all nature called 
to the fields, and the rural feeling throbbed in 
every bosom ; but when I, luckless urchin ! was 
f loomed to be mewed up, during the livelong day, 
in that purgatory of boyhood, a school-room. It 
seemed as if the little varlet mocked at me as he 
flew by in full song, and sought to taunt me with 
his happier lot Oh, how I envied him ! No 
lessons, no task, no hateful school ; nothing but 
holiday frolic, green fields, and fine weather. Had 
I been then more versed in poetry, I might have 
addressed him in the words of Logan to the 
cuckoo, — 

" Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 
No winter in thy year. 

" Oh ! could I fly, I 'd fly with thee ; 

We 'd make, on joyful wing, 

Our annual visit round the globe, 

Companions of the spring! " 

Further observation and experience have given 
me a different idea of this little feathered volupt- 
uary, which I will venture to impart, for the 
benefit of my schoolboy readers, who may regard 
him with the same unqualified envy and admira- 
tion which I once indulged. I have shown him, 
only as I saw him at first, in what I may call the 
poetical part of his career, when he in a manner 
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devoted himself to elegant pursuits and ei^joj- 
ments, and was a bird of music, and song, and 
taste, and sensibility, and refinement. While this 
lasted, he was sacred from injury ; the very school- 
boy would not fiing a stone at him, and the merest 
rustic would pause to listen to his strain. But 
mark the difference. As the year advances, as 
the clover-blossoms disappear, and the spring &des 
into summer, he gradually gives up his elegant 
tastes and habits, doflfs his poetical suit of black, 
assumes a russet dusty garb, and sinks to the 
gross enjoyments of common vulgar birds. His 
notes no longer vibrate on the ear ; he is stuffing 
himself with the seeds of the tall weeds on which 
he lately swung and chanted so melodiously. He 
has become a hon vivant, a gourmand; with 
him now there is nothing like the "joys of the 
table." In a little while he grows tired of plain, 
homely fare, and is off on a gastronomical tour in 
quest of foreign luxuries. We next hear of him, 
with myriads of his kind, banqueting among the 
reeds of the Delaware ; and grown corpulent with 
good feeding. He has changed his name in trav- 
elling. Bobolincon no more, — he is the JReed-bird 
now, the much sought-for titbit of Pennsylvania 
epicures ; the rival in unlucky fame of the orto- 
lan ! Wherever he goes, pop ! pop ! pop ! every 
rusty firelock in the country is blazing away. He 
flees his companions falling by thousands around 
him. 

Does he take warning and reform ? Alas, not 
he ! Incorrigible epicure ! again he wings his 
flight. The rice-swamps of the South vite him. 
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He gorges himself among them almost to burst- 
ing ; he can scarcely fly for corpulency. He ha? 
once more changed his name, and is now the fa- 
mous Rice-bird of the Carolinas. 

Last stage of his career : behold him spitted, 
with dozens of his corpulent companions, and 
served up, a vaunted dish, on the table of some 
Southern gastronome. 

Such is the story of the Bobolink ; once spir- 
itual, musical, admired ; the joy of the meadows, 
and the favorite bird of Spring ; finally, a gross 
little sensualist, who expiates his sensuality in the 
larder. His story contains a moral worthy the 
attention of all little birds and little boys ; warn- 
ing them to keep to those refined and intellectual 
pursuits which raised him to so high a pitch of 
popularity during the early part of his career; 
but to eschew all tendency to that gross and dis- 
sipated indulgence which brought this mistaken 
little bird to an untimely end. 

Which is all at present, from the well-wisher 
of little boys and little birds, 
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Ipu'Q^N Imveliing about our motley country, 
Hn EMi ^ ^"* oflen reminded of Ariosto's ac- 
[Erf^ffi^ count of the moon, in which the good 
paladin Astolpho found everything givmered up 
that held been lost on earth. So I am apt to 
imagine that many things loat in the Old World 
nre treasured up in the New ; having been handed 
down from generation to generation, since the 
early days of the colonies. A European anti- 
quary, therefore, curious in hia researches after 
the ancient and almost obliterated customs and 
usages of his country, would do well to put him- 
self upon the track of some early band of emi- 
grants, follow them across the Atlantic, and rum- 
mage among their desceDdunts on our shares. 

In the phraseology of New England might be 
found many an old English provincial phrase, 
long since obsolete in the parent country ; with 
some quaint relics of the Roundheads ; while Vir- 
^m'a cherishes peculiarities characteristic of the 
days of Elizabeth and Sir Waller Raleigh. 
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lu Ihe same way, the sturdy yeomaary of New 
Jersey and Penusylvunia k(;ep up luauy usages 
fadiug away in ancient Germnny ; while many 
an honest, broad-bottomed custom, nearly extinct 
in venerable Holland, may be found flouriHbiiig 
in prislane vigor and luxuriance in Dutcb villages, 
on tbe bonks of the Mohawk and the Hudson. 

lu no part of our country, however, are tlie 
customs and peculiarities imported from the old 
world by the earlier settlers kept up with more 
6delity than in the little, poverty-stricken villages 
of Spanish and French origin, wliich border the 
rivers of ancient Louisiana. Their population is 
generally made up of tbe descendants of those 
nations, married and interwoven together, and 
occadonally crossed with a slight dash of the 
Indian. The French character, however, floats 
on top, a&, from its buoyant qualitieit, it is sure to 
do, whenever it forms a pai'ticle, however small, 
of an intermixture. 

In these serene and dilapidated villages, art 
and nature stand still, and the world forgets to 
turn round. The revolutions that disti-sct other 
parts of this mutable planet, reach not here, or 
pass over without leaving any trace. The for- 
tunate inhabitants have none of that publie spirit 
which extends its cares beyond its horizon, and 
imports trouble and perplexity from all quarters 
in newspapers. In tact, newspapers are almost 
unknown in these villages ; and, as French is tbe 
current language, tbe inhabitants have little com- 
munity of opinion with their republican neighbors. 
Xhey retain, therefore, their old habits of passive 
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obedience to the decrees of govemment, as though 
they still lived under the absolute sway of colonial 
commandants, instead of being part and parcel of 
the sovereign people, and having a voice in pub- 
lic legislation. 

A few aged men, who have grown gray on 
their hereditary acres, and are of the good old 
colonial stock, exert a patriarchal sway in all mat- 
ters of public and private import ; their opinions 
are considered oracular, and their word is law. 

The inhabitants, moreover, have none of that 
eagerness for gain, and rage for improvement, 
which keep our people continually on Ihe move, 
and our country towns incessantly in a state of 
transition. There the magic phrases, " town lots," 
" water privileges," " railroads," and other com- 
prehensive and soul-stirring words from the spec- 
ulator's vocabulary, are never heard. The resi- 
dents dwell in the houses built by their forefathers, 
without thinking of enlarging or modernizing 
them, or pulling them down and turning them 
into granite stores. The trees under which they 
have been born, and have played in infancy, flour- 
ish undisturbed ; though, by cutting them down, 
they might open new streets, and put money in 
their pockets. In a woixi, the almighty dollar, 
that great object of universal devotion through- 
out our land, seems to have no genuine devotees 
in these peculiar villages ; and unless some of its 
missionaries penetrate there, and erect banking* 
houses and other pious shrines, there is no know- 
ing how long the inhabitants may remain in their 
present state of contented poverty. 
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In descending one of our great western rivers 
D a steamboat. I met nith two worthies &om one 
af those villages, who had beeo on a distant es- 
L, the longest they iiad ever made, aa tbey 
I seldom ventured fnr tram home. One wus tlie 
great man, or Grand Seigneur of the village ; not 
that he enjoyed any legal privileges or power 
there, everything of the kind having been done 
away when the province was ceded by France 
to the United States. His sway over hia neigh- 
bors was merely one of custom and convention, 
out of deference to his family. Beside, he was 
worth fijll fifty thousand dollars, an amount al- 
miHt equal, in the imaginiitionB of the villagers, 
to the treasures of K!iug Solomon. 

This very substantial old gentleman, though 
of the fourth or fifth generation in this country, 
retained the true Giallic feature and deportment, 
and i«minded me of one of those provincial poten- 
tates that are to be met with in the remote parts 
of France. He was of a large fi-ame, a ginger- 
bread complexion, strong features, eyes that stood 
out like glass knobs, and a prominent nose, which 
he frequently regaled IVom a gold snuff-bos, and 
occasionally blew with a colored handkerchief, 
nntil it sounded like a trumpet. 

He was attended by aci old negro, as black as 
ebony, with a huge mouth, in a continual grin ; 
evidently a privileged and &iVorite servant, who 
had grown up and grown old with him. He was 
dressed in ci-eole style, with white jacket and 
trousers, a stiS' shirt-collar, that threatened to cut 
*ff tuB ears, a bright Madras handkerchief tied 
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round his head, and large gold ear-rings. He 
was the politest negro I met with in a western 
tour, and that is saying a great deal, for, ex- 
cepting the Indians, the negroes are the most 
gentlemanlike personages to be met with in those 
parts. It is true they differ &om the Indians in 
being a little extra polite and complimentary. 
He was also one of the merriest ; and here, too, 
the negroes, however we may deplore their un- 
happy condition, have the advantage of their mas- 
ters. The whites are, in general, too free and 
prosperous to be merry. The cares of maintain- 
ing their rights and liberties, adding to their 
wealth, and making presidents, engross all their 
thoughts and dry up all the moisture of their 
souls. If you hear a broad, hearty, devU-ma^- 
care laugh, be assured it is a negro's. 

Beside this African domestic, the seigneur of 
the village had another no less cherished and 
privileged attendant. This was a huge dog, of 
the mastiff breed, with a deep, hanging mouth, 
and a look of surly gravity. He walked about 
the cabin with the air of a dog perfectly at home, 
and who had paid for his passage. At dinner-time 
he took his seat beside his master, giving him a 
glance now and then out of a comer of his eye, 
which bespoke perfect confidence that he would 
not be forgotten. Nor was he. Every now and 
then a huge morsel would be thrown to him, per- 
adventure the half-picked leg of a fowl, which he 
would receive with a snap like the springing of 
a steel trap, — one gulp, and all was down ; and 
a glance of the eye told his master that he was 
ready for another consignment. 
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The other village worthy, travelling iu com- 
pany with the Beigneur, was of a totally ilifFerent 
stamp. Smnll, thin, and weazen-faced, as French- 
men are apt to be represented in caricature, with 
a bright, squirrel-like eye, and a gold ring ia iiis 
ear. TTia di-ess was flimsy, and sat loosely on 
altogether the look of one 
hia pocket. Yet, though 
as assured he was one of 
popular personages in his 
native village. 

Compere Martin, as he was commonly called, 
was the factotum of the place, — sportsman, 
schoolmaster, and land-surveyor. He could sing, 
dance, and, above all, play on the fiddle, an in- 
valuable accomplishment in an old French Creole 
village, for the inhabitants have a hereditary love 
for balls and Jetes. If they work but little, they 
dance a great deal ; and a fiddle is the joy of 
their heart. 

What had sent Comp&re Martin travelling with 
the Grand Seigneur I could not leam. He evi- 
dently looked up to him with great deference, and 
was assiduous in rendering him petty attentions ; 
from which I concluded that he lived at homo 
apoa the crumbs which fell from his table. He 
was gayest when out of his sight, and bad his 
Mng and his joke when forward among the deck 
but, altogether, Compere Martin was 
out of bis element on boai-d of a stt-amboat. He 
was quite njiother being, I am told, when at 
borne in his own village. 

Like his opulent iellow-travelier, he too had 
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his canine follower and retainer, — and one saited 
to his different fortunes, — one of the civilest, 
most unoffending little dogs in the world. Un- 
like the lordly mastiff, he seemed to think he had 
no right on board of the steamboat ; if you did 
but look hard at him, he would throw himself 
upon his back, and lift up his legs, as if imploring 
mercy. 

At table he took his seat a little distance from 
his master ; not with the bluff, confident air of 
the mastiff, but quietly and diffidently ; his head 
on one side, with one ear dubiously slouched, the 
other hopefully cocked up ; his under-teeth pro- 
jecting beyond his black nose, and his eye wist- 
fully following each morsel that went into hia 
master's mouth. 

If Compere Martin now and then should ven- 
ture to abstract a morsel from his plate, to give 
to his humble companion, it was edifying to see 
with what diffidence the exemplary little animal 
would take hold of it, with the very tip of his 
teeth, as if he would almost rather not, or was 
fearful of taking too great a liberty. And then 
with what decorum would he eat it ! How many 
efforts would he make in swallowing it, as if it 
stuck in his throat ; with what daintiness would 
he lick his lips ; and then with what an air of 
thankfulness would he resume his seat, with his 
teeth once more projecting beyond his nose, and 
an eye of humble expectation fixed upon his 
master. 

It was late in the afternoon when the steam- 
boat stopped at the village which was the resi- 
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dence of tLese worthies. It stood oo the high 
bank of the river, and bore traces of hiiviug been 
a frontier trwJing-post. There wei'e tiie remnins 
of stockades that once protected it irora the In- 
dians, and the houses were in the ancient Spanish 
and French colonial taste, the place having been 
successively under the dominalioa of both thosu 
Hati<in& prior to the cession of LouiBiaiia lo the 
United States. 

The arrival of the seigneur of fifty thousnnd 
dollars, and bis humble companion. Compere Mar- 
tin, had evidently been looked forward to as an 
event in the village. Numbers of men, women, 
and children, white, yellow, and black, were col- 
lected on the river bank ; moat of them clad in 
old-fashioned French garments, and their heads 
decorated with colored handkerchiefs, or white 
nightcaps. The moment the steitmboat came 
within sight and hearing, there was a waving of 
haudkerchie^, and a acreamlug and bawling of 
sslutationa and felicitations, that bafQe uU de- 
scription. 

The old gentleman of fifty thousand dollars 
was received by a train of relatives, and friends, 
and children, and grandchildren, whom he kissed 
on each cheek, and who formed a procession in 
bia rear, with a legion of domestics, of all ages, 
Allowing him to a iLirge, old-fashioned French 
bouse, that domineered over the village. 

His black iiaht de chambre, in white jacket 
and trousers, and gold ear-rings, was met on tt)e 
shore by a boou, though rustic companion, a tall 
negro fellow, with a long, good-humored face, and 
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the profile of a horse, whidi stood oot from he- 
neath a narrow-rimmed straw hat, stuck oo the 
back of hb head. The expkxsions of laughter of 
these two varlets on meeting and exdianging 
compliments, were enough to electrify the coun- 
try round. 

The most hearty reception, however, was that 
given to Compere Martin. Everybody, young 
and old, hailed him before he got to land. Every- 
body had a joke for Compere Martin, and Com- 
pere Martin had a joke for everybody. Even 
his little dog appeared to partake of his popu- 
larity, and to be caressed by every hand. Indeed, 
he was quite a different animal the moment he 
touched the land. Here he was at home ; here 
he was of consequence. He barked, he leaped, 
he frisked about his old friends, and then would 
skim round the place in a wide cirele, as if mad. 

I traced Compere Martin and his little d<^ to 
their home. It was an old ruinous Spanish 
house, of large dimensions, with verandas over- 
shadowed by ancient elms. The house had prob- 
ably been the residence, in old times, of the 
Spanish commandant. In one wing of this crazy, 
but aristocratical abode, was nestled the family 
of my fellow-traveller ; for poor devils are apt 
to be magnificently clad and lodged, in the cast- 
off clothes and abandoned palaces of the great 
and wealthy. 

The arrival of Compere Martin was welcomed 
by a legion of women, children, and mongrel 
curs; and, as poverty and gayety generally go 
hand-in-hand among the French and their de- 
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Boendants, the crazy mansion soon resounded with 
loud gossip and light-hearted laughter. 

As the steamboat paused a short time at the 
village, I took occasion to stroll about the place. 
Most of the houses were in the French taste, 
with casements and rickety verandas, but most 
of them in flimsy and ruinous condition. All the 
wagons, ploughs, and other utensils about the 
place were of ancient and inconvenient Gallic 
construction, such as had beeji brought from 
France in the primitive days of the colony. The 
very looks of the people reminded me of the vil- 
lages of France. 

From one of the houses came the hum of a 
spinning-wheel, accompanied by a scrap of an 
old French chanson^ which I have heard many a 
time among the peasantry of Languedoc, doubt- 
less a traditional song, brought over by the first 
French emigrants, and handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Half a dozen young lasses emerged from the 
adjacent dwellings, reminding me, by their light 
step and gay costume, of scenes in ancient France, 
where taste in dress comes natural to every class 
of females. The trim bodice and colored petti- 
coat, and little apron, with its pockets to receive 
the hands when in an attitude for conversation ; 
the colored kerchief wound tastefully round the 
head, with a coquetish knot perking above one 
ear; and the neat slipper and tight-drawn stock- 
ing, with its braid of narrow ribbon embracing 
the ankle where it peeps from its mysterious cur- 
tain. It is from this ambush that Cupid senJs 
his most inciting arrows. 
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While I was musing upon the recollections 
thus accidentally summoned up, I heard the sound 
oi a fiddle from the mansion of Cbmpere Martin, 
the signal, no doubt, for a joyous gathering. I 
was disposed to turn my steps thither, and wit- 
ness the festivities of one of the very few villages 
I had met with in my wide tour that was yet 
poor enough to be merry ; but the bell of the 
steamboat summoned me to reembark. 

As we swept ^way from the shore, I cast back 
a wistful eye upon the moss-grown roofe and an- 
cient elms of the village, and prayed that the 
inhabitants might long retain their happy igno- 
rance, their absence of all enterprise and im- 
provement, their respect for the fiddle, and their 
contempt for the almighty dollar.* I fear, how« 
ever, my prayer is doomed to be of no avail. In 
a little while the steamboat whirled me to an 
American town, just springing into bustling and 
prosperous existence. 

The surrounding forest had been laid out in 
town lots ; frames of wooden buildings were rising 
from among stumps and burnt trees. The place 
already boasted a court-house, a jail, and two 
banks, all built of pine boards, on the model of 
Grecian temples. There were rival hotels, rival 
churches, and rival newspapers ; together with 

* This phrase, used for the first time in this sketch, has since 
passed into current circulation, and by some has been ques- 
tioned as savoring of irreverence. The author, therefore, 
owes it to his orthodoxy to declare that no irreverence was 
intended even to the dollar itself; which he is aware is daily 
becoming more and more an object of worship. 
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the usual number of judges and generals and 
governors ; not to speak of doctors by the dozen, 
and lawyers by the score. 

The place, I was told, was in an astonishing 
career of improvement, with a canal and two 
railroads in embryo. Lots doubled in price every 
week ; everybody was speculating in land ; every- 
body was rich ; and everybody was growing 
richer. The community, however, was torn to 
pieces by new doctrines in religion and in polit- 
ical economy ; there were camp-meetings, and 
agrarian meetings ; and an election was at hand, 
which, it was expected, would throw the whole 
country into a paroxysm. 

Alas ! with such an enterprising neighbor, 
what is to become of the poor little Creole 
village! 





J WAS bora among romantic scenery, in 
one of the wildest parts of the Hudson, 
which at that time was not so thickly 
settled as at presenL My father was descended 
from one of the old Huguenot families, that came 
over to this country on the revocatioa of the 
Edict of Nantz, He lived in a style of easy, 
rural independence, on a patrimontnl estate that 
had heen for two or three generations in the 
family. He was an indolent, good-natured man, 
took the world as it went, and had a Idnd of 
laughing philosophy, that parried all rubs and 
mishaps, and served him in the place of wisdom. 
This was the part of his character least to my 
tasle i for I was of an enthusiastic, excitable lem> 
perameat, prone to kindle up with nu\v schemes 
and projects, and he was apt to dash my sallying 
enthusiasm by some unlucky joke ; so that when- 
ever I was in a glow with any sudden excitement, 
I stood in mortal dread of his good humor. 

Tet he indulged me in every vagary, for I was 
an only son, atid of course a personage of impor- 
tance in the household. I had two sbters cddei 



■ Ibait myself, aod one younger. Tbe Tormer were 
Kttiucated at New York, under the eye of a maiden 
tsiiDt; the latter remained at home, and was my 
KiibeFished playmate, the oompanion of my thoughts. 
~Ve were two imaginative little beings, of quick 
naceptibilicy. and prone to see wonders and mys- 
'n everything around us. Scarce hiiil we 
Baroed to read, when our mother made iid lioli- 
Jfty presents of all the nuraery literature of the 
day, which at that time consisted of little hooka 
covered with gilt paper, adorned with " cuts," and 
filled with tales of fairies, giants, and eacfaaaters. 
What draughts of deligiitful fiction did we then 
inhale I My sister Sophy was of a soft and ten- 
der nature. She would weep over the wous of 
_ the CbUdren in the "Wood, or quake at the diirk 
i of Blue-Beard, and the terrible mys- 
I of the blue chamber. But I was all for 
fenterpriBe and adventure. I burned to emulate 
wOie deeds of that heroic prince who deliverfwl 
I white cat from her enchantment ; or he of 
1 les3 royal blood and doughty emprise, who 
roke the charmed slumber of the Beauty in the 

The house in which we lived was just tlie 
i of place to foster such propensities. It wa* 
ft venerable mansion, half villa, Italf farm-house. 
The oldest part was of stone, with loopholes for 
lusketry, having served as a family, fortress in 
_ the time of the Indians. To this there hod been 
! various additions, some of brick, some of 
lifOOil, according to the exigencies of the moment ; 
D that it was full of nooks and crooks, and chain- 
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bere of all sorts and sizes. It was buried among 
willows, elsis, and cherry-trees, and sarroanded 
with roses and hollyhocks, with honeysnc^e and 
Bweetbrier dambering aboat every window. A 
brood of hereditary pigeons sunned themselves 
epon the roof; hereditary swallows and martins 
built about the eaves and chimneys ; and heredi- 
tary- bees hummed about the flower-beds. 

Under the influence of our story-books every 
object around us now assumed a new character, 
and a charmed interest The wild flowers were 
no longer the mere ornaments of the fields, or the 
resorts of the toilful bee ; they were the lurking- 
places of feiries. We would watch the humming- 
bird, as it hovered around the trumpet-creeper at 
our porch, and the butterfly as it flitted up into 
the blue air, above the sunny tree-tops, and fancy 
them some of the tiny beings from fairy land. I 
would call to mind all that I had read of Robin 
Groodfellow, and his power of transformation. O 
how I envied him that power ! How I longed to 
be able to compress my form into utter littleness, 
to ride the bold dragon-fly, swing on the tall 
bearded grass, follow the ant into his subter- 
raneous habitation, or dive into the cavernous 
depths of the honeysuckle ! 

While I Was yet a mere child, I was sent to a 
daily school, about two miles distant. The school- 
house was on the edge of a wood, close by a brook 
overhung with birches, alders, and dwarf-willows 
We of the school who lived at some distance 
came with our dinners put up in little baskets 
In the intervals of school hours, we would gathei 
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I roond a spring, uuder a tuit of hazul-bushus, and 
I kind of pictiiu; interchanging tlie rustic 
I dsioties with whieh our provident raotiiera had 
I fitted US out. Then, when our joyouB repast w*; 
■, and my compaflious were disposed lor play, 
\ 1 would draw forth oue of my cheriaheii stnry- 
\. books, stretch mystlf on the greensward, and souu 
I lose myself in ita bewitching contents. 

I became an oracle among my si^hoolmates, uu 
I account of my auperior erudition, and soi>ti ira- 
L parted to them ihe contagion of my infected fancy. 
y Often in the evening, after school honra, we would 
1 the trunk of some fallen tree in the woods, 
vie with each other in telling extravagunl 
I, Btories, nutil the whip-poor-will began hie nightly 
L moaning, and the flre-flies sparkled in the gloom. 
V Then came the perilous journey homeward. Wliat 
f delight we would lake in getting up wanton panics, 
e dusky part of the wood ; scampering like 
firighiened deer, pausing to take breath, renew- 
ing the panic, aud scaraperiug oS again, wild with 
fictitious terror ! 

Our greatest trial was to pass a dark, lonely 
I pool, covered with pond-lilies, peopled with hnll- 

■ frogs and water-snakes, and haunted by two wliile 
Oh ! the terrors of that pond ! How onr 

Klitlle hearts would heal, as we npproaclied it; 
Kirhat fearful glances we would throw aroimd 1 

■ 'And if by chance a plash of a wild duck, or the 

rnttural twang of a buU-frog, struck our eara, as 

re stole quietly by — away we sped, nor paused 

I ontil completely out of the woods. Then, wlien I 

Lieacbed home, what a world of adventures and 
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imaginary terrors would I have to relate to my 
sister Sophy ! 

As I advanced in years, this turn of mind in- 
csrea^d upon mc, and became more confirmed. I 
abandoned myself to the impulses of a romantic 
imagination, which controlled my studies, and gave 
a bias to all my habits. My father observed me 
cqntinually with a book in my hand, and satisfied 
himself that I was a profound student ; but what 
were my studies? Works of fiction, tales of 
chivalry, voyages of discovery, travels in the 
East ; everything, in short, that partook of adven- 
ture and romance. I well remember with what 
zest I entered upon that part of my studies which 
treated of the heathen mythology, and particularly 
of the sylvan deities. Then indeed my school- 
books became dear to me. The neighborhood was 
well calculated to foster the reveries of a mind 
like mine. It abounded with solitary retreats, 
wild streams, solemn forests, and silent valleys. 
I would ramble about for a whole day, with a 
volume of Ovid's Metamorphoses in my pocket, 
and work myself into a kind of self-delusion, so 
as to identify the surrounding scenes with those 
of which I had just been reading. I would loiter 
about a brook that glided through the shadowy 
depths of the forest, picturing it to myself the 
haunt of Naiades. I would steal round some 
bushy copse that opened upon a glade, as if I 
expected to come suddenly upon Diana and her 
nymphs ; or to behold Pan and his satyrs bound- 
ing, with whoop and halloo, through the woodland. 
I would throw myself, during the panting heats 
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of a summer noon, under the shade of some wide- 
spreading tree, and muse and dream away the 
hours, in a state of mental intoxication. I drank 
in the very light of day, as nectar, and my soul 
seemed to bathe with ecstasy in the deep blue of 
a summer sky. 

In these wanderings nothing occurred to jar 
my feelings, or bring me back to the realities of 
life. There is a repose in our mighty forests that 
gives full scope to the imagination. Now and 
then I would hear the distant sound of the wood- 
cutter's axe, or the crash of some tree which he 
had laid low ; but these noises, echoing alohg the 
quiet landscape, could easily be wrought by fancy 
into harmony with its illusions. In general, how- 
ever, the woody recesses of the neighborhood were 
peculiarly wild and unfrequented. I could ramble 
for a whole day, without coming upon any traces 
of cultivation. The partridge of the wood scarcely 
seemed to shun my path, and the squirrel, from 
his nut-tree, would gaze at me for an instant, with 
sparkling eye, as if wondering at the unwonted 
intrusion. 

I cannot help dwelling on this delicious period 
of my life; when as .yet I had known no sorrow, 
nor experienced any worldly care. I have since 
studied much, both of books and men, and of 
course have grown too wise to be so easily pleased ; 
yet with all my wisdom, I must confess I look 
back with a secret feeling of regret to the days 
of happy ignorance, before I had begun to be a 
philosopher. 
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It must be evident that I was in a hopeful 
training, for one who was to descend into the 
arena of life, and wrestle with the world. The 
tutor, also, who superintended my studies, in the 
more advanced stage of my education, was just 
fitted to complete the fata morgana which was 
forming in my mind. His name was Glencoe. 
He was a pale, melancholy-looking man, about 
forty years of age ; a native of Scotland, liberally 
educated, and who had devoted himself to the 
instruction of youth, from taste rather than neces- 
sity ; for, as he said, he loved the human heart, 
and delighted to study it in its earlier impulses. 
My two elder sisters, having returned home from 
a city boarding-school, were likewise placed under 
his care, to direct their reading in history and 
belles-lettres. 

We all soon became attached to Glencoe. It 
is true we were at first somewhat prepossessed 
against him. His meagre, pallid countenance, his 
broad pronunciation, his inattention to the "little 
forms of society, and an awkward and embar- 
rassed manner, on first acquaintance, were much 
against him ; but we soon discovered that under 
this unpromising exterior .existed the kindest 
urbanity, the warmest sympathies, the most en- 
thusiastic benevolence. His mind was ingenious 
and acute. His reading had been various, but 
more abstruse than profound ; his memory was 
stored, on all subjects, with facts, theories, and 
quotations, and crowded with crude materials for 
thinking. These, in a moment of excitement, 
would be, as it were, melted down and poured 
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lyrth in the luva of a huaied imaginatiou. Al 
9Qch moments, the change In :!iti whole man was 
tronderfu!. Hi.s meitgre form would acquire a 
dignity and grace ; hja long, piUe visage would 
flaah with a hectic glow ; his ej'ea would beam 
with intense speculation ; and there would be 
pathetic tones and deep modulations in his voice, 
that delighted the ear, aad spoke movingly to the 
heart. 

But what most endeared him to us, was the 
fcindneas and sympathy with which he eritered into 
all our interests and wishes. Instead of curhing 
Mid checking our yoimg imaginations with the 
reins of sober reason, he was a little too apt to 
catch the impulse, and be hurried away with us. 
He could not witlistand the excitement of any 
sally of feeling or fancy, and was proue to lend 
heightening tints to the illusive coloring of youtli- 
fiil anticipation. 

Tinder his guidance my sisters and myself soon 
eutemd upon a more extended range of studies ; 
but white they wandered, with delighted minds, 
through the wide field of history and belles-let- 
i nobler walk was opened to my superior 



The mind of Glencoe presented a singular mil- 
tore of philosophy and poetry. He was fond of 
metaphysics, and proue to indulge in abstract 
Bpeculations, though his metaphysics were some- 
vrhat fine spun and fanciful, and his speculatjona 
were apt to partake of what my father most 
irreverently termed "humbug." For my part, I 
delighted in them, and the more especially be- 
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cause they set my father to sleep, and completely 
confounded my sisters. I entered, with my 
accustomed eagerness, into this new branch of 
study. Metaphysics were now my passion. My 
sisters attempted to accompany me, but they soon 
Altered, and gave out before they had got half 
way through " Smith's Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments." I, however, went on, exulting in my 
strength. Glencoe supplied me with b€>oks, and 
I devoured them with appetite, if not digestion. 
We walked and talked together under the trees 
before the house, or sat apart, like Milton's angels, 
and held high converse upon themes beyond the 
grasp of ordinary intellects. Glencoe possessed a 
kind of philosophic chivalry, in imitation of the 
old peripatetic sages, and was continually dream- 
ing of romantic enterprises in morals, and splendid 
systems for the improvement of society. He had 
a fanciful mode of illustrating abstract subjects, 
peculiarly to my taste ; clothing them with the 
language of poetry, and throwing round them 
almost the magic hues of fiction. " How charm- 
ing," thought I, " is divine philosophy ; " not harsh 
and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

" But a perpetual feast of nectar 'd sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns." 

I felt a wonderful self-complacency at being on 
such excellent terms with a man whom I con- 
sidered on a parallel with the sages of antiquity, 
and looked down with a sentiment of pity on the 
feebler intellects of my sisters, who could compre- 
hend nothing of metaphysics. It is true, when I 
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[ to BluJy tbeni by myself 1 was iipt to 

r get ID a fog; but wheu Gleacoe omiG io my aid, 

everytlung was soon as clear to me us day. My 

r drank in the beauty of hia words ; my imagi- 

lIiou was dazzled with the splendor of lib illus- 

tratioiia. It ciaugbt up the sparkliug Bauds of 

I poetry that glittered through his spec ubt ions, aud 

\ nustook tliem for the goldea ore of wisdom. 

t Struck with the facility with which I seemed to 

[ imbibe and relish the most abstract doctrines, I 

I coDceived a still higher opinion of my meuliil 

L powers, and wa^ convinced that I also was a pbi- 

^ loeoplier. 

I was now verging toward man's eatatt), and 
" though my education had been extremely irregu- 
lar, - — ^Ibllowing the caprices of ray humor, which 
I mistook for the impulses of my genius, — ^yet 1 
was regarded with wonder and delight by my 
mother and sistei^ who considered me alrnost as 
wise and infallible as I considered myself. This 
high opinion of me waa strengthened by a de- 
clamatory habit, which made me an oracle and 
orator at the domestic board. The time was 
now at hand, however, that wae to put my phi- 
losophy to the t«st. 

We had passed through a long winter, and the 

spring at length opened upon us, with unusual 

sweetness. The soft serenity of the weather, 

the beauty of the surrounding country, the joy- 

L OUS notes of the birds, the balmy breath of 

I flower and blossom, all combined to fill my 

rboiKini with indistinct sensations and nameless 
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wishes. Amid the soft seductions of the season 
I lapsed into a state of utter indolence, both of 
body and inind. 

Philosophy had lost its charms for me. Meta- 
physics — faugh ! I tried to study ; took down 
volume after volume, ran my eye vacantly over 
a few pages, and threw them by with distaste. 
I loitered about the house, with my hands in my 
pockets, and an air of complete vacancy. Some- 
thing was necessary to make me happy; but 
what was that something? I sauntered to the 
apartments of my sisters, hoping their conversa- 
tion might amuse me. They had walked out, 
and the room was vacant. On the table lay a 
volume which they had been reading. It was a 
novel. I had never read a novel, having con- 
ceived a contempt for works of the kind, &om 
hearing them universally condemned. It is true, 
I had remarked they were universally read ; but 
I considered them beneath the attention of a 
philosopher, and never would venture to read 
them, lest I should lessen my mental superiority 
in the eyes of my sisters. Nay, I had taken up 
a work of the kind, now and then, when I knew 
my sisters were observing me, looked into it for 
a moment, and then Ikid it down, with a slight 
supercilious smile. On the present occasion, out 
of mere listlessness, I took up the volume, and 
turned over a few of the first pages. I thought 
I heard some one coming, and laid it down. I 
was mistaken ; no one was near, and what I had 
read, tempted my curiosity to read a little farther. 
I leaned against a window-frame, and in a few 
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Iniuules was completely lost iu the story. How 
long I Btood there reading I kuow uot, but I be- 
lieve for nearly two hours. Suddenly I heard 
mj sisters on the Btairs, when I thrust the book 
into my bosom, and the two other volumes, whiuh 
lay near, into my pockets, and hurried out of the 
bouse lo my beloved woods. Here I remained 
all day beneath the trees, bewildered, bewitched ; 
devouring the contents of these delicious volumes ; 
and only returned to the house when it was too 
dark to peruse their pages. 

This novel finished, I replaced it in my sister's 
apartment, and looked for others. Their Block 
was ample, for they had brought home all that 
were current in the city ; but ray appetite de- 
manded an immense supply. All tliis course of 
reading waa carried on clandealinely, for I was a 
little ashamed of it, and fearful that my wisdom 
might be called in question ; but this very privacy 
gave it additional zest. It was " bread eaten in 
'secret " ; it hod Che charm of a private amour. 

But think what must have been the effect of 
such a course of reading on a youth of my tera- 
perament and turn of mind ; indulged, too, amidst 
roraanlic scenery, and in the romantic season of 
the year. It seemed as if I hud entered upon a 
new scene of existence. A train of combustible 
feelings were lighted up in me, and my soul was 
all tenderness and passion. Never was yonth 
more completely love-sick, though as yet it was a 
mere general sentiment, and wanted a definite 
object Unfortunately, our neighborhood was 
particularly deficient in female society, and I lau- 
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guished in vain for some divinity, to whom I 
might offer up this most uneasy burden of afieo- 
tions. I was at one time seriously enamored of 
a lady whom I saw occasionally in my rideB, 
reading at the window of a country-seat, and 
actually serenaded her with my flute ; when, to 
my confusion, I discovered that she was old 
enough to be my mother. It was a sad damper 
to my romance ; especially as my father heard 
of it, and m£ide it the subject of one of those 
household jokes, which he was apt to serve up 
at every meal-time. 

I soon recovered from this check, however, but 
it was only to relapse into a state of amorous 
excitement. I passed whole days in the fields, 
and along the brooks ; for there is something in 
the tender passion that makes us alive to the 
beauties of Nature. A sofl sunshine morning 
infused a sort of rapture into my breast ; I flung 
open my arms, like the Grecian youth in Ovid, 
as if I would take in and embrace the balmv 
atmosphere.* The song of the birds melted me 
to tenderness. I would lie by the side of some 
rivulet for hours, and form garlands of the flowers 
on its banks, and muse on ideal beauties, and 
sigh from the crowd of undefined emotions that 
swelled my bosom. 

In this state of amorous delirium, I was stroll- 
ing one morning along a beautiful wild brook 
which I had discovered in a glen. There was 
one place where a small waterfall, leaping from 
among rocks into a natural basin, made a scene 
such as a poet might have chosen as the haunt 

• Ovid's Metamorphoses^ Book vii. 
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of some shy Naiad. It was here I usually re- 
tired to banquet on my novels. In visiting the 
place this morning, I traced distinctly, on the 
margin of the basin, which was of fine clear sand, 
the prints of a female foot, of the most slender 
and delicate proportions. This was sufficient for 
an imagination like mine. Robinson Crusoe him- 
self, when he discovered the print of a savage 
foot on the beach of his lonely island, could not 
have been more suddenly assailed with thick- 
ooming fancies. 

I endeavored to track the steps, but they only 
passed for a few paces along the fine sand, and 
then were lost among the herbage. I remained 
gazing in reverie upon this passing trace of love- 
liness. It evidently was not made by any of my 
sisters, for they knew nothing of this haunt ; 
besides, the foot was smaller than theirs ; it was 
remarkable for its beautiful delicacy. 

My eye accidentally caught two or three half- 
withered wild flowers, lying on the ground. The 
unknown nymph had doubtless dropped them 
from her bosom ! Here was a new document of 
taste and sentiment. I treasured them up as 
invaluable relics. The place, too, where I found 
them, was remarkably picturesque, and the most 
beautiful part of the brook. It was overhung 
with a fine elm, entwined with grape-vines. She 
who could select such a spot, who could delight 
in wild brooks, and wild flowers, and silent 
solitudes, must have fancy, and feeling, and ten- 
derness ; and, with all these qualities, she must 
De beautiful ! 
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Bat who could be this Unknown, that had 
thus passed by, as in a morning dream, leaving 
merely flowers and fairy footsteps to tell of her 
loveliness ! There was a mystery in it that be- 
wildered me. It was so vague and disembodied, 
like those " aiiy tongues that syllable men's 
names " in solitude. Every attempt to solve the 
mystery was vain. I could hear of no being in 
the neighborhood to whom this trace could be 
ascribed. I haunted the spot, and became more 
and more enamored. Never, surely, was passion 
more pure and spiritual, and never lover in more 
dubious situation. My case could only be com- 
pared with that of the amorous prince, in the 
fairy tale of " Cinderella ; " but he had a glass 
slipper on which to lavish his tenderness. I, alas ! 
was in love with a footstep 1 

The imagination is alternately a cheat and a 
dupe ; nay, more, it is the most subtle of cheats, 
for it cheats itself, and becomes the dupe of its 
own delusions. It conjures up " airy nothings," 
gives to them a " local habitation and a name," 
and then bows to their control as implicitly as if 
they were realities. Such was now my case. 
The good Numa could not more thoroughly have 
persuaded himself that the nymph Egeria hovered 
about her sacred fountain, and communed with 
him in spirit, than I had deceived myself into a 
kind of visionary intercourse with the airy phan- 
tom fabricated in my brain. I constructed a 
rustic seat at the foot of the tree where I had 
iiscovered the footsteps. I made a kind of bower 
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there, where I used to pass my momiiigs, reodiug 
poetry and romiLiices. I carved bearls aad darts 
tlie tree, and hung it vrith garlands. My 
heart was full to overflgwiiig, and wanted some 
faithful bosom into which it might reheve itsetf. 
What is a lover without a confldaute ? I thuu^t 
at once of my Bister Sophy, my early playmate, 
(he sister of ray affections. She was so reasona- 
ble, too, and of such correct feelings, always lis- 
tening to my words as oracular sayings, and 
■idmiriiig my scraps of poetry, as the very inapi- 
radons of the Muse. From such a devoted, such 
a ratioual being, what secrets could I have F 

I accordingly took her, one morning, to my 
lavorite retreat. She li>oked around, with de- 
listed surprise, upon the rustic seat, the bower, 
the tree carved with emblems of the tender pas- 
sion. She turned her eyes upon rao to inquire 
llie meaning. 

" Oh, Sophy," exclaimed I, cla.sping both her 
baoda in mine, and looking earnestly in her face, 

She started with surprise. 

" Sit down," said I, " and I will tell you all." 

She seated herself upon the rustic bencli, and I 
went into a full history of the footstep, with all 
tite associations of idea that had been conjured 
np by my imagination. 

Sophy was euchaoled ; it was like a fairy tale ; 
ahe had read of such mysterious visitations in 
booica, and the loves thus conceived were always 
for beings of superior order, and were always 
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happy. She caught the illusion, in all its foroe 
her cheek glowed ; her eye brightened. 

" I dare say she 's pretty," said Sophy. 

"Pretty!" echoed I, "she is beautiful!" I 
went through ail the reasoning by which I had 
logically proved the fiict to my own satis&ctioix. 
I dwelt upon the evidences of her taste, her sen- 
sibility to the beauties of Nature ; her soft medi- 
tative habit, that delighted in solitude ; " oh," said 
I, clasping my hands, " to have such a companion 
to wander through these scenes ; to sit with her 
by this murmuring stream ; to wreathe garlands 
round her brows ; to hear the music of her 
voice mingling with the whisperings of these 
groves ; " 

" Delightful ! delightful ! " cried Sophy ; " what 
a sweet creature she must be ! She is just the 
friend I want. How I shall dote upon her ! Oh, 
my dear brother ! you must not keep her all to 
yourself. You must let me have some share of 
her ! " 

I caught her to my bosom : " You shall — you 
shall ! " cried I, " my dear Sophy ; we will all live 
for each other ! " 

The conversation with Sophy heightened the 
illusions of my mind ; and the manner in which 
she had treated my day-dream, identified it with 
facts and persons, and gave it still more the stamp 
of reality. I walked about as one in a trance, 
heedless of the world around, and lapped in an 
elysium of the fancy. 

In this mocd I met, one morning, with Glencoe. 
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H(i acciisled me with his uaual smile, and wba pro- 
ceeding with aorae general observatioas, but paused 
niid fixed on me an inquiring eye, 

" What is the mutter with you ? " said he ; 
" yon seem agitated ; Las anything in particular 
happened ? " 

" NothiDg," said I, hesitating ; " at least nothing 
. worth coairaunicating to you." 

' Nay, my dear young friend," said he, " what- 
ever ia of sufficient importance to agitate you, is 
worthy of being communicated to me." 

" Weil ; but my thoughts are running on what 
you would think a frivolous subject." 

" No subject is frivolous that has the power to 
awaken strong feehngs." 

" What think you," said I, hesitating, " what 
tbink you of love ? " 

Glencoe almost Started at the question. " Do 

you call that a frivolous subject ? " I'eplied he. 

" Beheve me, there is none fraught with such 

deep, such vital interest. If yon talk, indeed, of 

thd capridous inclination awakened by the mere 

charm of perishable beauty, I grant it to be idle 

Q the extreme ; but that love which springs from 

. the concordant sympathies of virtuous hearts ; that 

love which ia awakened by the perception of moral 

excellence, and fed by meditation on intellectual as 

I well as personal beauty ; that is a passion which 

I refines and ennobles the human hearL Ob, where 

I there a sight more nearly approaching to the 

I intercourse of angels, than tiiat of two yoimg 

beings, free from the sins and follies of the world, 

I mingling pure thoughts, and looke, and feelings. 
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and beooming as it were soul of one soul, and 
heart of one heart! How exquisite the silent 
converse that they hold ; the soft devotion of the 
eye, that needs no words to make it eloquent ! 
Yes, my friend, if there be anything in this weary 
world worthy of heaven, it is the pure bliss of 
such a mutual affection ! " 

The words of my worthy tutor overcame all 
&rther reserve. " Mr. Glencoe," cried I, blush- 
ing still deeper, '^ I am in love ! " 

^'And is that what you were ashamed to tell 
me ? Oh, never seek to conceal from your friend 
so important a secret. If your passion be un- 
worthy, it is for the steady hand of friendship to 
pluck it forth ; if honorable, none but an enemy 
would seek to stifle it. On nothing does the 
character and happiness so much depend, as 
on the first affection of the heart. Were you 
caught by some fleeting or superficial charm — a 
bright eye, a blooming cheek, a soft voice, or a 
voluptuous form — I would warn you to beware ; 
I would tell you that beauty is but a passing 
gleam of the morning, a perishable flower ; that 
accident may becloud and blight it, and that at 
best it must soon pass away. But were you in 
love with such a one as I could describe ; young 
in years, but still younger in feelings ; lovely in 
person, but as a type of the mind's beauty ; soft 
.n voice, in token of gentleness of spirit ; bloom- 
ing in countenance, like the rosy tints of morning 
kindling with the promise of a genial day ; an 
eye beaming with the benignity of a happy heart ; 
a cheerful temper, alive to all kind impulses, and 
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frankly diffusing ila own felicity; a self-poiaed 
mind, that needs not lean on others for support ; 
au elegant taste, that cau embellish solitude, and 
fumiiili out ita own enjoymenla " 

" My dear sir," cried I, for I could contain 
cayaelf no longer, "you have described the very 
persou ! " 

" Why Ihen, my dear young friend," said he, 
affectiouH.lfily pressing my hand, "in God's name. 



For the remainder of the day I wiis in some 
Buch state of dreamy heatitude as a Turk is aaid 
to enjoy, when under the iujlueuce of opium. It 
naat be already manifest, how prone I was to be- 
wilder myself with picturings of the fancy, bo as 
to confound them with existing realities. In the 
present instance Sophy and Glencoo had con- 
tributed to promote the transient delusion. Sophy, 
deftT girl, had aa usual joined with me in my 
castle- building, ami indulged in the same train of 
' imaginings, while Glencoe, duped by my enthusi- 
asm, firmly believed that I apoke of a being I had 
seen and known. By their sympathy with my 
feelinj^, limy in a manner became associated with 
the Unknown in my mind, and thus linked her 
with the circle of my intimacy. 

In the evening our family party was assembled 
in tiie ball, to enjoy the refreshing breeze. Sophy 
was playing some favorite Scotch airs on the 
piano, while Glencoe, seated apart, with his 
•brehead rostii^ on hia hand, was buried in 
one of those pensive reveries, that made him so 
interesting to me. 
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'^What a fortunate being I am!" thought I, 
^ blessed with such a sister and such a friend I I 
have only to find out this amiable Unknown, to 
wed her, and be happy ! What a paradise will 
be my home, graced with a partner of such ex- 
quisite refinement ! It will be a perfect fairy 
bower, buried among sweets and roses. Sophy 
shall live with us, and be the companion of all 
our enjoyments. Glencoe, too, shall no more be 
the solitary being that he now appears. He shaU 
have a home with us. He shall have his study, 
where, when he pleases, he may shut himself up 
from the world, and bury himself in his own re- 
flections. His retreat shall be held sacred; no 
one shall intrude there ; no one but myself, who 
will visit him now and then, in his seclusion, 
where we will devise grand schemes together for 
the improvement of mankind. How delightfully 
our days will pass, in a round of rational pleasures 
and elegant employments ! Sometimes we will 
have music ; sometimes we will read ; sometimes 
we will wander through the flower-garden, when 
I will smile with complacency on every flower my 
wife has planted ; while in the long winter even- 
ings, the ladfies will sit at their work and listen, 
with hushed attention, to Glencoe and myself, as 
we discuss the abstruse doctrines of metaphysics.** 

From this delectable reverie I was startled by 
my father's slapping me on the shoulder : " What 
possesses the lad ? '* cried he ; " here have I been 
speaking to you half a dozen times, without re- 
ceiving an answer." 

" Pardon me, sir," replied I ; " I was so com- 
pletely lost in thought, that I did not hear you.** 



" Lost in thought ! And pray what were you 
I thinkiiig of? Some of your philosophy, X sup- 
pose." 

"UpoD. my word," said my iiister Charlotte, 
ft'Witb aa arch laugh, "I suspect Harry's in lore 
igain." 

"And if I were in love, Charlotte," said I, 
^Bomewliat nettled, and recollecting Glencoe'a en- 
I Ihusiaatic eulogy of the passion, "if I were in 
I love, is that a matter of jest and laugliter ? Is 
I the tenderest and most fervid alfeclion that can 
I animate the human breast to be made a matter 
I of cold-hearted ridicule?" 

My sister colored. " Certjiinly nol, brother ! 
IDT did I mean to make it so, nor to say auy- 
Klhing that should woimd your feelings. Hod I 
Breally suspected that you had formed some gen- 
Poiiie attachment, it would have been sacred in my 
■eyes; bat — but," said she, emiliag, as if at some 
1 whimsical recollection, " I thought that you — you 
Ktnight be indulging in another little freak of the 
f imagination." 

" 1 'II wager any money," cried my father, " ha 

i SaHea in love again with some old lady at a 
I window!" 

" Oh no ! " cried my dear sister Sophy, with the 
■ inoBt gracious warmth; "she is young and beau- 
fliluL" 

" From what I understand." said Glencoe, rous- 
tlf, " she must he lovely in mind oa in 

I foond my friends were getting me into a fine 
Ptentpe. I began to perspire at every pore, and 
felt my ears tingle. 
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" Well, but," cried my father, « who is she ? -^ 
what is she ? Let us hear something about her." 

This was no time to explain so delicate a mat- 
ter. I caught up my hat, and vanished out of 
the house. 

The moment I was in the open air, and alone, 
mj heart upbraided me. Was this respectful 
treatment to my father — to such a father too — 
who had always regarded me as the pride of his 
age — the staff of his hopes ? It is true, he was 
apt, sometimes, to laugh at my enthusiastic flights, 
' and did not treat my philosophy with due respect ; 
but when had he ever thwarted a wish of my 
heart ? Was I then to act with reserve toward 
him, in a matter which might affect the whole 
current of my future life ? " I have done wrong," 
thought I ; ^ but it is not too late to remedy \U 
I will hasten back, and open my whole heart to 
my &ther ! " 

I returned accordingly, and was just on the 
point of entering the house, with my heart' fiill 
of filial piety, and a contrite speech upon my lips, 
when I heard a burst of obstreperous laughter 
from my father, and a loud titter from my two 
elder sisters. 

"A footstep ! " shouted he, as soon as he could 
recover himself ; " in love with a footstep ! why, 
this beats the old lady at the window!" And 
then there was another appalling buret of laughter. 
Had it been a clap of thunder, it could hardly 
have astounded me more completely. Sophy, in 
the simplicity of her heart, had told all, and had 
set my father's risible propensities io full action. 
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NeyeP was poor mortal bo Iboroughly creal- 
fallen as myself. Tbe whole delusion was at an 
, I drew off eilently from the house, shrink- 
smaller and smikller ut every fresh peal of 
langhter ; and, wandering about until ilie funiily 
bad retired, stole quietly to my bed. Scarce any 
sleep, howerer, visited my eyes that night. I 
:]ay overwhelmed with moftificatioQ, and ineditat- 
iDg bow I might meet the fHtnily in the moriiiug. 
The idea of ridicule was always intolerable to 
I endure it on a subject by which my 
fbeltngs had been so much excited, seemed worse 
'.tlian death. I almost determined, at one time, to 
get up, saddle my horse, and ride off, I knew not 
Either. 

At length I came to a resolution. Before 

ing down to breakfast I sent for Sophy, and 

employed her as ati ambassador to treat formally 

fe the matter. I insisted that the subject should 

be buried in oblivion ; otherwise I would not show 

at table. It was readily agreed to ; for 

of tlje family would have given me pain 

for the world. They faitlifully kept their promise. 

word was said of the matter ; but there 

were wry faces, and suppressed titters, that went 

fo my soul ; and whenever my father looked me 

the face, it was with such a tragic-comical leer 

-such on attempt to pull down a serious brow 

on a whimsical month — that I had a thousand 

oes rather he had laughed outrighL 

For a day or two after the mortifying occur- 
mtca mentioned, I kept as much as possible oat 
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of the way of the fiunily, and wandered about the 
fields and woods by myself. I was sadly out of 
tune : my feelings were all jarred and unstrung. 
The bn*ds sang £rom every grove, but I took no 
pleasure in their melody ; and the flowers of the 
field bloomed unheeded around me. To be crossed 
in love is bad enough ; but then one can fly to 
poetry for relief, and turn one's woes to account 
in soul-subduing stanzas. But to have one's 
whole passion, object and all, annihilated, dis- 
pelled, proved to be such stuff as dreams are 
made of, or, worse than all, to be turned into a 
proverb and a jest — what consolation is there 
in such a case ? 

I avoided the fatal brook where I had seen the 
footstep. My favorite resort was now the banks 
of the Hudson, where I sat upon the rocks and 
mused upon the curreut that dimpled by, or the 
waves that laved the shore ; or watched the bright 
mutations of the clouds, and the shifting lights 
and shadows of the distant mountain. By de- 
grees a returning serenity stole over my feelings ; 
and a sigh now and then, gentle and easy, and 
unattended by pain, showed that my heart was 
recovering its susceptibility. 

As I was sitting in this musing mood, my eye 
became gradually fixed upon an object that was 
borne along by the tide. It proved to be a little 
pinnace, beautifully modelled, and gayly painted 
and decorated. It was an unusual sight in this 
neighborhood, which was rather lonely : indeed 
it was rare to see any pleasure-barks in this part 
of the river. As it drew nearer, I perceived that 
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there was no one on board ; il had appftrently 
drifted from its anchorage. There was not a 
breath of air : the little baric came floating 
along OQ the glassy stream, wheeling about with 
the eddies. At ienglh it nm aground, almost at 
the foot of tlie rock on which I was seated. I 
deseiinded to the margin of the river, and draw- 
ing the bark to shore, admired its light and ele- 
gant proportions, and the taste with which it was 
fitted up. The benches were covered with cush- 
ions, and its long Btroamer was of silk. On one 
of the cushions lay a lady's glove, of delicaW size 
and shape, with beautifully tapered fingers. I 
instantly seized it and thrust it iu my bosom : it 
seemed a. match for the fairy footstep that had so 



In a moment all the romance ol' my bosom was 
again in a glow. Here was one of the very inci- 
dents of fairy tale : a bark sent by some invisible 
power, some good genius, or benevolent fairy, to 
iraii, me to some delectable adventure. I recol- 
lected something of an enchanted bark, drawn by 
white swnns, that conveyed a knight down the 
current of the Rhine, on some enterprise con- 
nected with love and beauty. The glove, too, 
showed that there was a lady fair concerned in 
tbt> present adveuture. It might be a gauuOet 
of defiance, to dare me to the enterprise. 

In the spirit of romance, and the whim of the 
momeut, I sprang on board, hoisted the light sail, 
and pushed from shore. As if breathed by some 
pre8iding power, a, light breeze at that moment 
iprang up) swelled out the sail, and dallied with 
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the silken streamer. For a time I glided alcmg 
under steep umbrageous banks, or across deep 
sequestered bays ; and then stood out over a wide 
expansion of the river, toward a high rocky prom- 
ontory. It was a lovely evening : the sun was 
setting in a congregation of clouds that threw the 
whole heavens in a glow, and were reflected in 
the river. I delighted myself with all kinds of 
&ntastic fancies, as to what enchanted island, or 
mystic bower, or necromantic palace, I was to be 
conveyed by the fairy bark. 

In the revel of my fancy, I had not noticed that 
the gorgeous congregation of clouds which had so 
much delighted me, was, in fact, a gathering thun- 
der-gust I perceived the truth too late. The 
clouds came hurrying on, darkening as they ad- 
vanced. The whole face of Nature was suddenly 
changed, and assumed that baleful and livid tint 
predictive of a storm. I tried to gain the shore ; 
but, before I could reach it, a blast of wind struck 
the water, and lashed it at once into foam. The 
next moment it overtook the boat. Alas ! I was 
nothing of a sailor ; and my protecting fairy for- 
sook me in the moment of peril. I endeavored* 
to lower the sail, but in so doing I had to quit 
the helm ; the bark was overturned in an instant, 
and I was thrown into the water. I endeavored 
to cling to the wreck, but missed my hold : being 
a poor swimmer, I soon found myself sinking, but 
grasped a light oar that was floating by me. It 
was not sufficient for my support : I again sank 
beneath the surface ; there was a rushing and 
bubbling sound in my ears, and all sense forsook 
me. 
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How long I remaliied insensible, I know uoL 
[ I hod a confused nolioa of being moved nud tossed 
About, and of hearing strange beings and strange 
i BTDund me ; but all was like a hideous 
I dream. When 1 at lenjith recovered full coti- 
L Hiousiia^ and perception, I found myself in bed, 
■ia El epaciou9 chamber, furnished with more taste 
I'than I iifid been accustomed (o. The bright ntys 
~t>f a moroing sun were intercepted by cui'taiiis of 
a delicate rose color, that gave a soil, voluptnoua 
doge W every object. Not far from my bed, ou 
a classic tripod, was a basket of beautiful exotic 
I flowera, breathing the sweetest fragrance. 
" Where aia I ? How came I here ? " 
I tasked ray mind to catch at some previous 
■ 'event, from which I might trace up tlie thi'ead of 
isteiice to the present momeut. By degrees I 
miad the fairy pinnace, my dm-ing em- 
pbarkation, my adveuturous voyage, and my dia- 
' Bstnma shipwreck. Beyond that all was chac». 
How came I here ? What unknown region had 
I landed upon ? The people that inhabited it 
mile and amiable, and of elegant tastes, 
for ikey loved downy beds, fragrant flowers, and 
Mloped curtains, 
While I h.y thus musing, the tones of a harp 
I^aebed ray ear. Presently they were accom- 
panied by a female voice. It came from the room 
below ; but in the profound stillness of my cham- 
ber not a modulation was lost. My sisters were 
ftU considered good musicians, and sang very tol- 
I erably ; but I had never lieurd a voice like this. 
} There was no attempt at difficult execution, or 
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Striking effect ; but there were exquisite inflex- 
ions, and tender turns, which art could not readi. 
Nothing but feeling and sentiment could produce 
them. It was soul breathed forth in sound. I 
was always alive to the influence of music ; in- 
deed I was susceptible of voluptuous influences 
of every kind, — sounds, colors, shapes, and fra- 
grant odors. I was the very slave of sensation. 

I lay mute and breathless, and drank in every 
note of this siren strain. It thrilled through my 
whole frame, and filled my soul with melody and 
love. I pictured to myself, with curious logic, 
the form of the unseen musician. Such melodi- 
ous sounds and exquisite inflexions could only be 
produced by organs of the most delicate flexibil- 
ity. Such organs do not belong to coarse, vulgar 
forms ; they are the harmonious results of fair 
proportions and admirable symmetry. A being 
so organized must be lovely. 

Again my busy imagination was at work. I 
called to mind the Arabian story of a prince, 
borne away during sleep by a good genius, to the 
distant abode of a princess of ravishing beauty. 
I do not pretend to say that I believed in having 
experienced a similar transportation ; but it was 
my inveterate habit to cheat myself with fancies 
of the kind, and to give the tinge of illusion to 
sunx)unding realities. 

The witching sound had ceased, but its vibra- 
tions still played round my heart, and filled it 
with a tumult of soft emotions. At this moment 
a self-upbraiding pang shot through my bosom. 
*' Ah, recreant ! " a voice seemed to exclaim, " is 
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this the stability of thine affections ? What 1 
hast thou BO soon forgotten the nymph of the 
fountaiQ ? Has one song, idly piped in thine 
ear, been sufficient to churm away the cherished 
tenderness of a whole summer ? " 

The wise may smile ; but I am in n confiding 
mood, and must confess my weakness. I felt a 
degree of compunction at this sudden infidelity, 
yet I could not resist the power of present fasci- 
nation. My peace of mind was destroyed by con- 
flicting claims. The nyraph of the fountain came 
over mj memory, with all the associations of fairy 
footsteps, shady groves, sofl echoes, and wild 
streamlets ; but this new passion was produced 
by a strain of soul-subduing melody, still linger- 
ing in my ear, aided by a downy bed, fragrant 
flowers, and rose-colored curtains. " Unhappy 
youth ! " sighed I to myself, " distracted by such 
rival passions, and the empire of thy heart thus 
violently contested by the sound of a voice and 
the print of a ~ 



I had not remained long in this mood, when I 
heard the door of the room gently opened. I 
turned my head to see what inhabitant of this 
enchanted palace should appear ; whether page 
in green, hideous dwarf, or haggard fairy. It 
was my own man Scipio. He advanced with 
cautious step, and was delighted, as be said, to 
find me so much myself again. My first ques- 
tion* were aa to where I was, and how I came 
tiiere P Scipio told me a long story of his having 
been fishing in a canoe, at the time of my hare- 
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brained cruise ; of his noticing the gathering 
squall, and my impending danger ; of his hasten- 
ing to join me, but arriving just in time to snatdi 
me from a watery grave ; of the great difficulty 
in restoring me to animation ; and of my being 
subsequently conveyed, in a state of insensibility, 
to this mansion. 

" But where am I ? " was the reiterated de- 
mand. 

" In the house of Mr. Somerville." 

" Somerville — Somerville ! " I recollected to 
have heard that a gentleman of that name had 
recently taken up his residence at some distance 
from my father's abode, on the opposite side of 
the Hudson. He was commonly known by the 
name of " French Somerville," from having passed 
part of his early life in France, and from his ex- 
hibiting traces of French taste in his mode of 
living and the arrangements of his house. In 
fact, it was in his pleasure-boat, which had got 
adrift, that I had made my fanciful and disastrous 
cruise. All this was simple, straightforward mat- 
ter of fact, and threatened to demolish all the 
cobweb romance I had been spinning, when for- 
tunately I again heard the tinkling of a harp. I 
rabed myself in bed, and listened. 

^^ Scipio," said I, with some little hesitation, 
" I hesLrd some one singing just now. Who 
was it?" 

" Oh, that was Miss Julia." 

'' Julia I Julia ! Delightful ! what a name ! 
And, Scipio — is she — is she pretty ? " 

Scipio grinned from ear to ear. '< Except Miss 
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' Kophy, slie was the most beautiful young lady he 
lud ever Been." 
I shoiild observe, that my sister Sopliia was 
f wnsidereii by all the servants a paragon of per- 

Scipio now offered to remove the basket of 

was afrnid their odor might be too 

lowerful ; but Miss Julia had given them that 

loming to be placed in ray room. 

These flowers, then, had been gathered by the 

■ Sngera of my uusceu beauty ; thiit sweet 

«th ■which had filled my ear with melody, had 

' them. I made Scipio hand thera to 

•,, culled several of the most delicate, aud laid 

n my bosom. 
Hf. Sotnerville paid me a visit sot loag afler- 
He was an interesting study for me, for 
I the futiier of my unseen beauty, and 
pobably resembled her, I scanned him closely. 
L tall and elegant man, with an open, 
inner, and &a erect and graceful car- 
is eyes were bluisli^ray, and, though 
lot dark, yet at times ivere sparkling and ex- 
His hair was dressed and powdered, 
pd being lightly combed up from his forehead, 
joded to the loCliness of his aspect. He was 
Vaent in discourse, but his conversation had the 
quiet tone of polished society, without any of 
those bold flights of thought, and picturings of 
fancy, which I so much admired. 

My imagination was a little puzzled, at lirst, to 
I out of this assemblage of pergonal and 
mtal qualities, a picture that should harmonize 
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with my previous idea of the &ir unseen. By 
dint, however, of selecting what it liked, and 
rejectmg what it did not like, and giving a touch 
here and a touch there, it soon finished out a 
satisfactory portrait. 

'^ Jalia must be tall," thought I, ^ and of ex- 
quisite grace and dignity. She' is not quite so 
courtly as her father, for she has been brought 
up in the retirement of the country. Neither is 
she of such vivacious deportment ; for the tones 
of her voice are sofl and plaintive, and she loves 
pathetic music. She is rather pensive — yet not 
too pensive; just what is called interesting. Her 
eyes are like her father's, except that they are of 
a purer blue, and more tender and languishing. 
She has light hair — not exactly fiaxen, for I 
do not like flaxen hair, but between that and 
auburn. In a word, she is a tall, elegant, im- 
posing, languishing, blue-eyed, romantic-looking 
beauty." And having thus finished her picture, 
I felt ten times more in love with her than ever. 

I felt so much recovered, that I would at once 
have left my room, but Mr. Somerville objected 
to it He had sent early word to my family of 
my safety ; and my father arrived in the course 
of the morning. He was shocked at learning 
the risk I had run, but rejoiced to find me so 
much restored, and was warm in his thanks to 
Mr. Somerville for his kindness. The other only 
required, in return, that I might remain two or 
three days as his guest, to give time for my recov- 
ery, and for our forming a closer acquaintance ; 
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ireqiiest which my father readily granted. Sdpio 
■ceordingly accompanied my father home, aiid 
Elurned wilb a supply of clothes, and with affec- 
ooate letters from my molher and sisters. 

The next morning, aided by Scipio, I mnde my 
lUet with rather more care than uaiinl, and de- 
iended the slaira with some trepidation, eager to 
le the original of the portrait which had been eo 
impletelj pictured in my imagination. 

On entering the parlor, I found it deserted. 
ike the rest of the house, it was furnished in a 
ign style. The curtains were of French silk ; 
lere were Grecian couches, marble tables, pier- 
feases, and chandeliers. What chiefly attracted 
ly eye, were documents of female taste that I 
iw around me, — a piano, with an ample slock of 
talian. music ; a book of poetry lying on the 
>fa ; a rase of fresh fiowers on a table, and a 
Drtfolio open with a skilful and half'finished 
setch of Ihem. In the window was a Canary 
ird, in a gilt cage ; and neur by, the harp that 
ad been in Julia's arms. Happy harp ! But 
liere was the being that reigned in this little 
ibpire of delicades ? — that breathed poetry and 
Dug, and dwelt among birds and flowers, and 
ose-eolored curtains ? 

Suddenly I heard the hall-door fly open, the 
nick pattering of light steps, a wild, capricious 
Iratn of music, and the shrill barking of a dog. 
L light frolic nymph of fifteen came tripping into 
playing on a flageolet, with a little 
Moiel ramping after her. Her gypsy-hat had 
Jlen back upon her shoulders ; a profusion of 
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glossy brown hair was blown in rich ringlets 
about her face, which beamed through them with 
the brightness of smiles and dimples. 

At sight of me she stopped short, in the most 
beautiful confusion, stammered out a word or two 
about looking for her father, glided out of the 
door, and I heard her bounding up the staircase, 
like a frightened fawn, with the little dog barking 
after her. 

When Miss Somerville returned to the parlor, 
she was quite a different being. She entered, 
stealing along by her mother's side, with noiseless 
step and sweet timidity; her hair was prettily 
adjusted, and a soft blush mantled on her damask 
cheek. Mr. Somerville accompanied the ladies, 
and introduced me regularly to them. There 
were many kind inquiries, and much sympathy 
expressed on the subject of my nautical accident, 
and some remarks upon the wild scenery of the 
neighborhood, with which the ladies seemed per- 
fectly acquainted. 

" You must know," said Mr. Somerville, " that 
we are great navigators, jind delight in exploring 
every nook and corner of the river. My daugh- 
ter, too, is a great hunter of the picturesque, and 
transfers every rock and glen to her portfolio. 
By the way, my dear, show Mr. Mountjoy that 
pretty scene you have lately sketched." Julia 
complied, blushing, and drew from her portfolio a 
colored sketch. I almost started at the sight. It 
was my favorite brook. A sudden thought darted 
across my mind. I glanced down my eye, and 
beheld the divinest little foot in the world. Oh, 
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1 conviction ! The struggle of my eSenr- 
Tfts at BO end. The voice and the footatep 
no longer at vnriiince. Julia Sonierville 
was the ajmpb of the fountnin 1 

"What conversation passed during breakfast 1 

) not recollect, and hardly was conscious of at 

Bie time, for my thoughts were in complete eon- 

I wistied to gaze on Miss SomerviUe, 

tbt did not dare. Once, indeed, I ventured a 

She waa at that moment darling a simi- 

I from under a covert of ringlets. Our 

i seemed shocked by the rencontre, and fell ; 

lers througli tlie natural modesty of her sei:> 

;!i a bashfulneas produced by the prO' 

ans workings of my imagination. That glance, 

lowever, went like a sunbeam to my heart. 

I A convenient mirror favored my diffidence, and 

e the refleetiou of Misa Somerville's form. 

a true it only presented the back of her head, 

kit she had the merit of an aucieut statue ; con- 

femplate her from any point of view, she was 

And yet she was totally different from 

J^erything I had before conceived of beauty. 

phe was not the serene, meditative maid that Z 

pictured the nymph of the fomitain ; nor the 

eill, soft, languishing, blue-eyed, dignified being 

Ibat I had fancied the minstrel of the harp. 

i nothing of dignity about her j she 

a girlbh in her appearance, and scarcely of the 

piddle size ; but tlien there was the tenderness 

f budding youth ; the sweetness of the half- 

II rose, wiien not a tint or perfume has been 
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withered or exlmled ; there were smiles and dim- 
ples, aud all the soil witcheries of ever-vai^Dg 
espresaion. I woiidertHl that I could ever have 
admired any other style of beauty. 

After breakfast Mr. Soraerville departed to 
attend to the conceros of his estate, and gave me 
in charge of the ladies. Mrs. SomecTille also 
was called away by household cares, and I was 
left alone wilb Julia I Here then was the situa- 
tion which of all others I iiad most caveted. I 
was in tlio presence of the lovely beiug that had 
80 long been the desire of my heart. We were 
alone ; propitious opportunity for a lover I Did 
I seize upon it? Did I break out in one of my \ 
accustomed rhapsodies ? No such thing ! Never 1 
was being more awkwardly embarrassed. .1 

" What can be the cause of this ? " thought I. ' 
" Surely I cannot stand in awe of this young girl. 
I am of course her superior in intellect, and am 
never embarrassed in company with ray lulor, 
notwithstanding all his wisdom." 

It was passing strange. I felt that if she were \ 
an old woman, I should be quite at my ease ; 
she were even an ugly woman, I should make out I 
very well ; it was her beauty that overpowered I 
me. How little do lovely women know what | 
awful beings they are, in the eyes of inexpe- 
rienced youth I Young men brought up in the 
fashionable cireles of our cities will eraile at all j 
this. Accustomed to mingle incessantly in female I 
society, and to have the romance of the heart | 
deadened by a thousand frivolous flirtationa, 
women are nothing but women in their eyes ; 
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but to a auaceptible youth like myself, bronghl 
up in the country, they are perfect divinities. 

Miss Somerrille was at first a little embar- 
rsBsed heraelf; but, aomehow or other, women 
have a nature] adroitnesa in recovering their self- 
possession ; they are more alert in their mindil 
and graceful in their manners. Besides, I was 
bat an ordinary personage in Miaa Somerville's 
eyes ; she whs not under the induence of such a 
nngulor course of Imaginings as had surrounded 
her, in my eyes, with the illusions of romance. 
Perhaps, too, she saw the coJifnsion ia the op- 
posite cnmp, and gained courage from the discov^ 
ery. At any rate, she was the first to take the 
field. 

Her conversation, however, was only on com- 
monplace topics, and in an cosy, well-hred style. 
I endeavored to respond in the same manner ; but 
I was strangely incompetent to the taak. My 
ideas were frozen op ; even words seemed to fail 
me. I was excessively vexed at myself, for I 
^shed to be nnconiinonly elegant. I tried two 
or three times to turn a pretly thought, or to 
utter a fine sentiment ; hat it would come forth so 
trite, so forced, so mawkish, tliat I was ashamed of 
it. My very voice sounded discordantly, though 
I sought to modulate it into the softest tones. 
"TTie truth is," thought I to myself, ■'! cannot 
bring my mind down to the small talk necessary 
(or young girb ; it is too masculine and robust 
for die mincing measure of parlor gossip, I am 
■ philosopher ; and that (iccouuis for it." 

The entrance of Mrs. Somerville at length 
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gave me relief. I at once breathed freely, and 
felt a vast deal of confidence come over me. 
" This is strange/' thought I, " that the appear- 
ance of another woman should revive my cour- 
age ; that I should be a better match for two 
women Ihan one. However, since it is so, I will 
take advantage of the circumstance, and let this 
young lady see that I am not so great a simple- 
ton as she probably thinks me." 

I accordingly took up the book of poetry which 
lay upon the sofa. It was Milton's " Paradise Lost" 
Nothing could have been more fortunate ; it af- 
forded a fine scope for my favorite vein of gran- 
diloquence. I went largely into a discussion of 
its merits, or rather an enthusiastic eulogy of them. 
My observations were addressed to Mrs. Somer- 
viUe, for I found I could talk to her with more 
ease than to her daughter. She appeared per- 
fectly alive to the beauties of the poet, and dis- 
posed to meet me in the discussion ; but it was 
not my object to hear her talk ; it was to talk 
myself. I anticipated all she had to say, over- 
powered her with the copiousness of my ideas, 
and supported and illustrated them by long cita- 
tions from the author. 

While thus holding forth, I cast a side-glance 
to see how Miss Soraerville was affected. She 
had some embroidery stretched on a frame before 
her, but had paused in her labor, and was looking 
down, as if lost in mute attention. I felt a glow 
of self-satisfaction ; but I recollected, at the same 
time, with a kind of pique, the advantage she had 
enjoyed over me in our tete-^tete. I determined 
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to push my triumph, and accordingly kupt on with 
redoubled ardor, uutil I hud f'tLiily exhausted my 
suhject, or rather my thouglits. 

I had suirce come U> a full slop, when Miss 
Somerville raised her eyes from the work on 
which they had been fixed, wid turning to her 
tDOther, observed : " I have becu considering, 
nuunma, whether to work these flowers plain, 

Hod an ice-bolt been shot to my heart, it could 
not have chilled ine more efFectually. " What a 
fool," thought I, " have I been making myself, — 
aqnandering away fine thoughla and fine language 
upon a light mind and an ignorant ear ! This 
giri knows nothing of poetry. She has no aoul, 

fear, for its beauties. Can any one have real 
sensibility of heart, and not be alive to poetry ? 
However, she ia young ; this part of her education 
has been neglected ; there is lime enough to rem- 
edy it. I will be her preceptor. I will kindle 
"in her mind the sacred flame, and load lier through 
the fairyland of song. Bui, after all, it is rather 
unfortunate that I should have fallen in love with 
K woman who knows nothing of poetry." 

I passed a day not altogether salisfaotory. I 
VM a little disappointed that Miss Somerville did 
■not show more poetical feeling, " I am afraid, 
nf^r all," said I to myself, " she is light nud girl- 
ish, and more fitted to pluck wild flowers, play 
on the flageolet, and romp with little dogs, thwi 
to converse with a man of my turn," 

I believe however, to tell the truth, I was more 
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out of liumor wilh myself. I thouglit 1 liad n 
the worst first nppeHrnnce that ever hero madst 
either iu novel or fairy tale. I wns out of all 
patience when I called to mind my awkward 
attemplA at ea% and elegnnce, ia the tSle-^-tSter 
And then ray intolerable long lecliire about poetry^ 
to catch the applause of a heedless auditor 1 " 
there I was not to blame. I had certainly beea.' 
eloquent ; it was her feuU that the eloquence w 
wafited. To meditate upon the embroidery of a 
flower, when I was exgiaUatiDg on the beatilJei 
of Millon I She might at least have admired tbt 
poetry, if she did not relish the manner ia which 
it was delivered ; though that was not despicably 
for I had recited passages in my best style, whi " 
my mother and siHters had always considered eqnpt 
to B play. " Oh, it is evident," thought I, " Mi» 
Somerville has very little soul I " 

Isuch were my fancies and cogitations during 
the day, the greater part of which was spen 
my chamber; for I was still languid. Hy e 
ing was passed in the drawing-room, where X 
overlooked Miss Somerville's portfolio of akeldieB. 
They were executed with great taste, and sbowa4 
a nice observation of the peculiarities of Nature. 
They were all her own, and frve from those can* 
ning tints and touches of the drawing-master, \if 
which young ladies' drawings, like their headi^ 
are dressed up tor company. There waa do gM> 
ish and vulgar trick of colors, either ; all was i 
ecuted with singular truth and simplicity. 

" And yel," thought I, " iliis little being, » 
has so pure an eye to take in, as in a limpid brook. 
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tin the graceful forms aud magic tinla of Nature, 
baa uo twul for poetry ! " 

Mr. Somerville, toward the latter part of the 
•veniog, observing my eye to wander occasionally 
to the harp, interpreted and met my wiehea with 
bis accustomed civility. 

"Julia, my dear," said he, "Mr. Mountjoy 
would like to hear a little music from your harp ; 
let ns hear, too, the sound of your voice." 

Julia immediately complied, without any of 
ttiat hesitation and difficulty by which young 
ladies are apt to make the company pay dear for 
bad mnaic. She sang a sprightly strain, in a brill- 
iant style, that came trilling- playfully over the 
ear ; and the bright eye and dimpling smile 
showed that her little heart danced with the 
gang. Her pet Canary bird, who hudg close by, 
was wakened by the music, and burst forth into 
an emulating strain. Julia smiled with a pretty 
air of defiance, and played louder. 

Ailer some time the music changed, and ran 
into a plaintive Stnun, in a minor key. Then it 
was that all the former witchery of her voice came 
over me ; then it was that slie seemed to sing 
from the heart and to the heart. Her fingers 
moved about the chords as if they scarcely 
tODched them. Her whole mauuer and appear- 
ance cluLuged ; her eyes beamed with the softest 
expression ; her countenance, her frame, — all 
teemed subdued into tenderoeaa. She rose from 
>he harp, leaving it still vibrating with sweet 
■onods, and moved toward her fether, to bid him 
px>d-mghl. 
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His eyes bad been fixed oa her intently daring 
her performance. As she came before him, he 
parted her shining ringlets with both his hands, 
and looked down with the fondness of a father on 
her innocent face. The music seemed still linger- 
ing in its lineaments, and the action of her father 
brought a moist gleam in her eye. He kissed her 
fair forehead, after the French mode of parental 
caressing : " Good-night, and God bless you,* 
said he, " my good little girl ! " 

Julia tripped away with a tear in her eye, a 
dimple in her cheek, and a light heart in her 
bosom. I thought it the prettiest picture of pa- 
ternal and filial affection I had ever seen. 

When I retired to bed a new train of thoughts 
crowded into my brain. " After all," said I to 
myself '^it is clear this girl has a soul, though 
she was not moved by my eloquence. She has 
all the outward signs and evidences of poetic feel- 
ing. She paints well, and has an eye for Nature. 
She is a fine musician, and enters into the very 
soul of song. What a pity that she knows noth- 
ing of poetry ! But we will see what is to be 
done. I am irretrievably in love with her ; what 
then am I to do ? Come down to the level of 
her mind, or endeavor to raise her to some kind 
of intellectual equality with myself ? That is the 
most generous course. She will look up to me as 
a benefactor. I shall become associated in her 
mind with the lofty thoughts and harmonious 
graces of poetry. She is apparently docile ; be- 
sides, the difference of our ages will give me an 
ascendency over her. She cannot be above sixteen 
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yeara of age, and I am full turned of twenty." 
So, having built tiiis most delectable of air-castles, 
1 fell askep. 

Tlie next morning I was quite a different be- 
ing. I DO longer felt fearful of stealing a glance 
at Julia ; ou tlie contrary, I conlemplnled her 
steadily, witli the beuignant eye of a benefactor. 
Shortly after breakfiist I found myself alone With 
her, as I had on the preceding morning ; but I 
felt nothing of the awkwardness of our previous 
tSte-d-lete. I wan elevated by the consciousness 
of my inlellectual superiority, and should almost 
have felt a sentiment of pity for the ignorance of 
the lovely little being, if I had not felt also the 
assurance that I should be able lo dispel iL 
" But it is time," thought I, " to open school." 

Julia was occupied lu arranging some music 
on her piano. I looked over two or three songs ; 
they were Moore's Irish Melodies. 

" These are pretty things," said I, flirting the 
leaves ovei' lightly, and giving a slight shrug, by 
way of qualitying the opinion. 

" Oh, I love them of all things ! " said Julia, 
** they 're so touching 1 " 

" Then you like them for the poetry ? " said I, 
with an encouraging smile. 

" Oh yes ; she thought them charmingly writ- 
ten." 

Now was my time. " Poetry," said I, assum- 
ing a didactic attitude and air, — "poetry is one of 
the most pleasing studies that can occupy a youth- 
ful mind. It renders us auaceptible of the gentle 
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impulses of humanity, and cherishes a delicate 
perception of all that is virtuous and elevated in 
morals, and graceful and beautiful in physics. 
It" — 

I was going on in a style that would have 
graced a professor of rhetoric, when I saw a light 
smile playing about Miss SomerviUe's mouth, and 
that she began to turn over the leaves of a musio- 
book. I recollected her inattention to my dis- 
course of the preceding morning. " There is no 
fixing her light mind," thought I, "by abstract 
theory ; we will proceed practically." As it hap' 
pened, the identical volume of Milton's " Paradise 
Lost " was lying at hand. 

" Let me recommend to you, my young friend," 
said I, in one of those tones of persucisive admo- 
nition, which I had so often loved in Glencoe, -^ 
" let me recommend to you this admirable poem : 
you will find in it sources of intellectual enjoy- 
ment far superior to those songs which have de- 
lighted you." Julia looked at the book, and then 
at me, with a whimsically dubious air. " Milton's 
* Paradise Lost ' ? " said she ; " oh, I know the 
greater part of that by heart." 

I had not expected to find my pupil so fer 
advanced ; however, the " Paradise Lost " is a kind 
of school-book, and its finest passages are given 
to young ladies as tasks. 

" I find," said I to myself, " I must not treat 
her as so complete a novice ; her inattention, yes- 
terday, could not have proceeded from absolute 
ignorance, but merely from a want of poetic feel- 
ing. . I 'U try her again." 
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I now determined to dazzle her with my own 
enidition, and Iftunched into r harangue Ibnl would 
ba.ve done honor to an institute. Pope, Spenser, 
Chaucer, and the old dramatic writers, were alt 
dipped into, with tlie excuraive flight of a swallow. 
I did Dot confine myself to English poela, but gave 
a glauce at the French and Italian schools : I 
pRSfled over Arioato in full wing, but paused on 
TasBo's " Jerusalem Delivered." I dwelt on the 
character of Clorinda : " There 's a character," 
said I, " that you will And well worthy a woman's 
stody. It shows to what exalted heights of hero- 
ism the sex can rise ; how gloriously they may 
share even in the stem eoncerna of men." 

" For my part," said Julia, gently taking advau- 
tage of. a pause, — " for my part, I prefer the 
character of Sophronia." 

I was thunderstruck. She then had read Tasso! 
This girl tliat I had been treating as an ignora- 
mus in poetry 1 She proceeded, with a slight 
glow of the cheek, summoned up perhaps by a 
casual glow of feeling: — 

"I do not admire those masculine heroines," 
said she, " who aim at the bold qualities of the 
opposite sex. Now Sophronia only exhibits the 
real qualities of a woman, wrought up to their 
Ugfaeat excitement. She is modest, gentle, and 
retiring, as it becomes a woman lo be ; but she 
has all the strength of aflectian proper to a woman. 
She cannot flght for her people, as Clorinda does, 
but she can offer hei'self up, and die, to serve 
them. You may admire Clorinda, hut you surely 
would be more apt lo love Sophronia ; at least," 
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added she, suddenly appearing to recollect herself^ 
and blashing at having launched into such a dis- 
cussion, — ^^ at least, that is what papa observedy 
^hen we read the poem together." 

" Indeed," said I, dryly, for I felt disconcerted 
and nettled at being unexpectedly lectured by my 
pupil, — " indeed, I do not exactly recollect the 
passage." 

" Oh," said Julia, " I can repeat it to you ; " 
and she immediately gave it in Italian. 

Heavens and earth ! — here was a situation I 
I knew no more of Italian than I did of the 
language of Psalmanazar. What a dilemma for 
a would-be- wise man to be placed in ! I saw 
Julia waited for my opinion. 

"In fact," said I, hesitating, "I — I do not ex- 
actly understand Italian." 

" Oh," said Julia, with the utmost naivete, " I 
have no doubt it is very beautiful in the transla- 
tion." 

I was glad to break up school and get back to 
my chamber, full of the mortification which a 
wise man in love experiences on finding his 
mistress wiser than himself. " Translation ! trans- 
lation ! " muttered I to myself, as I jerked the door 
shut behind me. " I am surprised ray father has 
never had me instructed in the modern languages. 
They are all-important. What is the use of 
Latin and Greek ? No one speaks them ; but 
here, the moment I make my appearance in the 
world, a little girl slaps Italian in my face. How- 
ever, thank Heaven, a language is easily learned. 
The moment I return home, I *11 set about study- 
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ing Italian ; and to prevent future surprise, I will 
atndj Spanish nud Germnn nt the same time ; oiid 
if any young lady attempts to quote Italian upon 
me Bgain, I 'U bury her under a heap of High 
I>utch poetry ! " 

I felt now like some mighty chieftain, who has 
carried the war into a weak country, with lull 
confidence of success, and been r p I d d 
obliged to draw off his forees from b f m 

inconsiderable fortress. 

" However," thought I, " I have as y t brou ht 
only my light artillery into action ; 1 II 

what is to be done with ray heavy di ce 
Julia is evidently well versed in poet y b t t 
nstnntl she should be so ; it is allied p t ng 
music, and is congenial to the li h grace f 
the female character. We will try her ou graver 

I felt all my pride awakened ; it even for a 
i swelled higher than ray love. I was de- 
ed completely to establish my mental supe- 
irity, and Ruhtlue the intellect of this little 
Fbeing: it would titen be time to sway tlie sceptre 
<^ gentle empire, and win the afieetions of her heart. 
Accordingly, at dinner I again took the field, 
en potenee. I now iuldreased myself to Mr. Soni- 
erville, for I was about to enter upon topics in 
which a young girl like her could not be well 
versed. 1 led, or rather forced, the conversation 
a of historical eruditioa, discussing eev- 
L eral of the most prominent facts of ancient history 
I and accompanying them with aound, indisputable 
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Mr. Somerville listened to me with the air of a 
man receiving information. I was encouraged, 
and went on gloriously from theme to theme of 
school declamation. I sat with Marius on the 
ruins of Carthage; I defended the bridge with 
Horatius Cocles ; thrust mj hand into the flame 
with Martins Scaevola, and plunged with Cnrtins 
into the yawning gulf; I fought side by side 
with Leonidas, at the straits of Thermopylae ; and 
was going full drive into the battle of Platflea, 
when my memory, which is the worst in the 
world, failed me, just as I wanted the name of 
the Lacedemonian commander. 

" Julia, my dear," said Mr. Somerville, ** per- 
haps you may recollect the name of which Mr. 
Mountjoy is in quest ? " 

Julia colored slightly : " I believe,** said she, in 
a low voice, — "I believe it was Pausanias." 

This unexpected sally, instead of reinforcing 
me, threw my whole scheme of battle into con- 
fusion, and the Athenians remained unmolested in 
the field. 

I am half inclined, since, to think Mr. Somer- 
ville meant this as a sly hit at my schoolboy 
pedantry ; but he was too well bred not to seek 
to relieve me from my mortification. " Oh I " 
said he, " Julia is our family book of reference for 
names, dates, and distances, and has an excellent 
memory for history and geography." 

1 now became desperate ; as a last resource, I 
turned to metaphysics. " If she is a philosopher 
in petticoats," thought I, " it is all over with me." 

Here, however, I had the field to myself, I 
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I ^Te chapter find verse of ray tutor's lectures, 
I heigUlenod by all his poetical illustrationa : I 
r even went farthisr tlian he liad ever ventured, and 
I plunged into such depths of metaphysics, that I 
f was in danger of sticking in the mire at the hot- 
Fortunately, I had auditors who apparently 

could not detect ray flnunderinga. Neither Mr. 

SoraerviUe nor his daughter ofiered the leugt iii- 

temiption. 

When the ladies had retired, Mr. Somerville 
at some lime with me; and as I was no longer 
jixious to astonish, I permitted myself to listen, 
\ and found that he was really agreeable. He was 
[- quite communicative, and from his conversation I 
a enabled to form a juster idea of his daughter's 
I c^racter, and the mode in which she had been 
J brought up. Mr. SoraerviUe had mingled much 
I Tvith the world, and with what is termed fashion- ' 
k able sodety. He had experienced its cold ele- 
I gaocies, and gay insincerities ; its dissipation of 
l-tiie spirits, and squanderings of the heart. Like 
1 many men of the world, though he had wandered 
I too far fi-om Nature ever to return to it, yet he 
I had the good taste and good feeling to look back 
I fondly \a its simple delights, and to determine that 
I Ilia child, if possible, should never leave them. 
I He had superintended her education with scrupu- 
j lous care, storing her mind with the graces of 
\ poUte literature, and with such knowledge as 
I TTOuld enable it to furnish its own amusement and 

occupation, and giving her all the accomphshmenta 
hat sweeten and enliven the circle of domestic 

life. He had beeu particularly sedulous to ex- 
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dude all &shionable affectations ; all false senti- 
ment, false sensibility, and fidse romance. ^ What- 
ever advantages she may possess," said he, ^ she 
is qaite unconscious of them. She is a capricious 
little being, in everything but her affections ; she 
is, however, free from art ; simple, ingenuous, ii^ 
Decent, amiable, and, I thapk God ! happy." 

Such was the eulogy of a fond Either, delivered 
with a tenderness that touched me. I could not 
help making a casual inquiry whether, among the 
graces of polite literature, he had included a slight 
tincture of metaphysics. He smiled, and told 
me he had not. 

On the whole, when, as usual, that night, I 
summed up the day's observations on my pillow, 
I was not altogether dissatisfied. " Miss Somer- 
ville," said I, " loves poetry, and I like her the 
better for it She has the advantage of me in 
Italian : agreed ; what is it to know a variety of 
languages, but merely to have a variety of sounds 
to express the same idea? f)rigiual thought is 
the ore of the mind ; language is but the acci- 
dental stamp and coinage, by which it is put into 
circulation. If I can furnish an original idea, 
what care I how many languages she can trans- 
late it into ? She may be able, also, to quote 
names, and dates, and latitudes, better than I; 
but that is a mere effort of the memory. I admit 
she is more accurate in history and geography 
than I ; but then she knows nothing of meta- 
physics." 

I had now sufficiently recovered to return 
home ; yet I could not think of leaving Mr 
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Somerville'e, without having a little farther con- 
vereatiou with him on the auytjct oC'tia flaughter's 
education. O 

" This Mr. Somerville," thougiil T, " ie a verj 
accomplished, elegant man ; lie hna neen a good 
deal of the world, and, upon the wJiole, has 
profited by what he has seen. He is not without 
information, and, aa fur as he thinks, appears to 
think correctly ; but after all, he is rather super- 
ficial, and does not think profoundly. He seems 
to lake no delight in those metaphysical abstrac- 
tions that are the proper aliment of masculine 
minds." I called to mind various occasions in 
which I had indulged largely in metaphysieni dis- 
cussions, hut could recollect no inslaii<.-e where I 
had been able to draw him out. He had listened, 
it Is true, with attention, and smiled as if in 
acquiescence, but had always appeared to avoid 
reply. Besides, I had made several sod blunders 
in the glow of eloquent declamation; but ho had 
never interrupted me, to notice and correct them, 
as he would have done had he been versed in the 
theme. 

" Now it is really a great pi(y," resumed I, 
"that he should have the entire management of 
Miss Somerville's education. What a vast ad- 
vantage it would be, if she could be put for a 
little time under the superintendence of Glencoe. 
He would throw some deeper shades of thought 
iulo her mind, which at present is all sunshine ; 
not but that Mr. Somerville has done very well, 
aa faJ' as he has gone ; but then he has merely 
nrepared the soil for the sti'oug plants of useful 
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knowleijge. Slie is well versed iu the leading 
facts of litstorj, and the general course of bellea* 
leltrea," smil I; "a little more philosophy would j 
do wonders," 

I accordiiigly took occasion to nsk Mr. Sotner- ] 
ville for a few inomenls' conversatiou in hit study, i 
[ was to depart. When we wera 1 
alone, I opened the mutter fully to him. I com- 1 
inenced with the wnmiest eiilogium of Glencoe's I 
powers of mind, and vast acquirements, and as- I 
eribed to hira all my proficiency in the higher 'I 
branches of knowledge. I begged, iherefbre, to f 
recommend liiin as a friend calculated to direct 1 
the studies of Miss Somerville ; to lead her miod, I 
by degrees, to the contemplation of abstract prin- 
ciples, and to produce habits of philosophicnl ' 
analysis ; " which," added I, gently smiling, " 
not ollen cultivated by yoting hidies." I ven- 
tured to hint, in addition, that he would find Mr, 
Glencoe a most valuable and interesting acquaint- 
ance for himself; one who would stimulate and 
evolve the powers of his mind ; and who might 
opeu to liim tracts of inquiry and speculation to 
which perhaps he had hitlierto been a stranger. 

Mr. Somerville listened with grave attention. 
When I had finished, he thanked me in the po- 
litest manner for the interest I took in the welfare 
of his daughter and himself. lie observed that, 
as regarded himself, he was afraid he was too old 
to benelit by the instructions of Mr. Glencoe, 
and that as to his daughter, bo was afraid her 
mind wiis hut little fitted for the study of mela- 
phjaics. " I do not wbh," continued he, " to strain 
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Jter iutellecta witla Bubjects Ihey cannol grasp, but 
to mnke iier familiarly acquuintcd with tho^n that 

B within the limits of her uapftcity. I do not 
iretend to prescribe the bouiidiiries of female 
1 am far from indulging the vulgar 
pinion that woniep are unfitted by Nature for the 
L intellectual purauita. I speak only wilh 
Mlerence to my daughter's tiiste and talents. She 
' 111 never make r learned woraaii ; nor ia truth 

1 I desire it; for snch is Ihe jealousy of our 
^^ z, as lo mental as well as physical ascendency, 
iJiat a learned woman is not always the happiest, 
wish my daughter to excite envy, nor 
b battle with the prejudices of the world ; but to 
^e peaceably through life, on the good will and 
iod opinion of her friends. She baa ample em- 
ioyment fur her httle head in the course I have 

nrked out for her ; and is busy at present with 

me branches of natural history, calculated to 
iwakeu her perceptions to the beauties and won- 
a of Nature, and to the inexhaustible volume of 
risdom cunstautly spread open before her eyes. I 
onsider that woman moat likely to make au agree- 
bis companion, who can draw topics of pleasing 
smark from every natural object ; and most likely 
> be cheerful and contented, who is continually 
bnsible of the order, the harmony, and the inva- 
Uble beneficence that reign throughout the bean- 
Uul world WG inhabit. 

" But," added he, smiling, " 1 am betraying 
nyself into a lecture, instead of merely giving a 
epiy to your kind offer. Permit me to take the 
iberty, in return, of inquiring a little about yova 
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own pufsuits. You speak of having finished jooi 
education ; but of course you have a line of pri- 
vate study and mental occupation marked oat; 
for you must know the importance, both in point 
of interest and happiness, of keeping the mind 
employed. May I ask what system you observe 
in your intellectual exercises ? " 

" Oh, as to system," I observed, " I could never 
bring myself into anything of the kind. I thought 
it best to let my genius take its own course, as it 
always acted the most vigorously when stimulated 
by inclination." 

Mr. Somerville shook his head. ^ This same 
genius," said he, " is a wild quality, that runs 
away with our most promising young men. It 
has become so much the fashion, too, to give it 
the reins, that it is now thought an animal of too 
noble and generous a nature to be brought to the 
harness. But it is all a mistake. Nature never 
designed these high endowments to run riot 
through society, and throw the whole system 
into confusion. No, my dear sir ; genius, unless 
it acts upon system, is very apt to be a useless 
quality to society; sometimes an injurious, and 
certainly a very uncomfortable one, to its pos- 
sessor. I have had many opportunities of seeing 
the progress through life of young men who were 
accounted geniuses, and liave found it too often 
end in early exhaustion and bitter disappoint- 
ment ; and have as often noticed that these effects 
might be traced to a total want of system. There 
were no habits of business, of steady purpose, 
and regular application superinduced upon the 
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mind ; everything was left to chance nnd impnise, 
and native losuriance, and everything of course 
ji to waste and wild entanglement. Escuae 
e if I am tedious on thia point, for I feel bo- 
iidtoua to impress it upon you, being an error ex- 
tremely prevalent in our country, and one into 
which too many of our youth have fallen. I am 
happy, however, to observe the zeal which still 
appears lo actuate you for the acqniaitioii of 
knowledge, and augur every good from the ele- 
vated bent of your ambition. May I ask what 
has been your course of study for the last six 
mouths ? " 

Never was question more unluckily timed. 
For the lost sis months I had been absolutely 
buried in novels and romances. 

Mr. Somerville perceived thai the question 
was embarrassing, and with his invariable good 
hreediog, immediately resumed tlie conversation, 
without waiting for a reply. He took aii'e, bow- 
er, lo turn it in such a way as to draw from 
) an aoconnt of the whole manner in whicli I 
hBd been educated, and the various currents of 
reading into which my mind had run. He then 
I to discuss briefly, but impressively, the 
'difierent branches of knowledge most important 
to a youTig man in my situation ; and to my sur- 
prise I found him a complete master of those 
■ttidiee on which I had supposed him ignorant, 
and on which I had been descanting so confi- 
dently. 

He complimented me, however, very graciously, 
upon the progress I had made, but advised mo 
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for the present to turn my attention to the phys- 
ical rather than the moral sciences. ^ These 
studies/' said he, ^' store a man's mind with yaliiii- 
ble facts, and at the same time repress self* 
confidence, by letting him know how boundless 
are the realms of knowledge, and how little we 
can possibly know. Whereas metaphysical stud- 
ies, though of an ingenious order of intellectual 
employment, are apt to bewilder some minds with 
vague speculations. They never know how jGga* 
they have advanced, or what may be the correct- 
ness of their favorite theory. They render many 
of our young men verbose and declamatory, and 
prone to mistake the aberrations of their fancy 
for the inspirations of divine philosophy." 

I could not but interrupt him, to assent to the 
truth of these remarks, and to say that it had 
been my lot, in the course of my limited expe- 
rience, to encounter young men of the kind, who 
had overwhelmed me by their verbosity. 

Mr. Somerville smiled. "I trust," said he 
kindly, " that you will guard against these errors. 
Avoid the eagerness with which a young man is 
apt to hurry into conversation, and to utter the 
crude and ill-digested notions which he has picked 
up in his recent studies. Be assured that exten- 
sive and accurate knowledge is the slow acquisi- 
tion of a studious lifetime ; that a young man, 
however pregnant his wit and prompt his talent, 
can have mastered but the rudiments of learning, 
H,nd, in a manner, attained the implements of 
study. Whatever may have been your past 
assiduity, you must be sensible that as yet you 
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have bat reached the threshold of Irue knowl- 
edge ; Lilt at the same time, yon have the ad- 
vantage that you are still very young, und have 
ample lime to Icam." 

Here our conference ended. I walked out of 
the study, a very different heiug from what I was 
on entering it. I hitd gone iu with the air of a 
professor about lo deliver a lecture ; I came out 
like a student, who had failed in liis exumination, 
Aitd been degraded in his cja^s. 

"Very young," and "on the threshold of tnowi- 
edge 1 " This was extremely flattering to cue who 
liad considered himself an accomplished scholar 
and profound philosopher I 

"It is singular," thought I; *■ there seems to 
have been a apell upon my faculties ever since I 
have been in this house. I certainly have not 
been able to do myself justice. "Whenever I have 
undertaken to advise, I have had the tables turned 
upon me. It must be that I am strange and dif- 
fident amoDg people I am not accustomed to. I 
wish they could hear me talk at home ! " 

"After all," added I, on farther reflection, — 
"afler all, there is a great deal of force i 
Mr. Soinerville haa said. Some how or 
these men of the world do now and then h 
remarks that would do credit lo a philosopht 
Some of his general observations came so home, 
that I almost thought they were meant for my- 
BelE His advice about adopting a system of 
study, is very judicious. I will immediately put 
it in practice. My mind shall operate Uencefor- 
jrard with Ihe regularity of clock-work." 
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How far I succeeded in adopting this plan, ho^ 
I fared in the farther pursuit of knowledge, and 
how I succeeded in my suit to Julia Somerville, 
may afford matter for a farther communication to 
the public, if this simple record of my early lifis 
is fortunate enough to excite any curiosity. 




I 
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" Who aid not fhink, till within theaa foura yeeres, but that 
theae ialonds bad heea nitlifr a habitutiDn for Divdld, than fit 
for men to dwell in ? Wba did not bate tbc name, wbeu hen 
was on land, and nbua the place wlien he wns on the seas? 
But behold the mbpriaion and conceits of the world! For 
true and lar)^ expoiieiioe bath now told iu, it is one of the 
awECteaC paradiscH tbat beupoQ eartb/' 

"A Plsimk Descbiit. of thk BABUODAa:" 1B13. 

Be ShI ^nglioid, our ahip had been struggling, 
P^^J for two or three weeks, with perverse 
head-winds and a stormy sen. It was in the 
month of Miiy, yet the weatlier had at limes b 
wintry sharpness, and it was apprehended llint we 
were in the neighborhood of floating islands of 
ice, which at that Benson of the yenr drift out 
of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, and sometimea 
. the wreck of noble ships. 

by the continued opposition of the 
elements, our captain bore away to the south, in 
hopes of catching the expiring breath of the (rade- 
winds, and making what is called the southern 
passage. A few days wrought, as it were, a 
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magical "sea change" in everything around us. 
We seemed to emerge into a different world. The 
late dark and angry sea, lashed up into roaring 
and swashing surges, became calm and sunny; 
the rude winds died away ; and gradually a light 
breeze sprang up directly aft, filling out every sail, 
and wafting us smoothly along on an even keel. 
The air softened into a bland and delightful tem- 
perature. Dolphins began to play about us ; the 
nautilus came floating by, like a fairy ship, with 
its mimic sail and rainbow tints ; and fiying-fish, 
from time to time, made their short excursive 
flights, and occasionally fell upon the deck. The 
cloaks and overcoats in which we had hitherto 
wrapped ourselves, and moped about the vessel, 
were thrown aside ; for a summer warmth had 
succeeded to the late wintry chills. Sails were 
stretched as awnings over the quarter-deck, to 
protect us from the midday sun. Under these 
we lounged away the day, in luxurious indolence, 
musing, with half-shut eyes, upon the quiet ocean. 
The night was scarcely less beautiful than the 
day. The rising moon sent a quivering column 
of silver along the undulating surface of the deep, 
and, gradually climbing the heaven, lit up our 
towering topsails and swelling mainsails, and 
spread a pale, mysterious light around. As our 
ship made her whispering way through this dreamy 
world of waters, every boisterous sound on board 
was charmed to silence ; and the low whistle, or 
drowsy song, of a sailor from the forecastle, or the 
tinkling of a guitar, and the sofl warbling of a 
female voice from the quarter-deck, seemed to 
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ritehing melody from the scene and 
ras reminded of Obergn's exijuieite de- 
' music arid m«)n!ig!it on the ocean: — 

. . . . " Thou remombereaC 

And heard a mermaid on a dulphin'a buck, 
Uttering: aiich dulcet and hnnaoDious breath, 
That the rude les grew civil at her Boagi 
And certain elars shot madly from their spheres, . 
To heat the seo-maid'a music" 

Indeed, I wag In the very mood to conjure np 
all tbe imaginary beings with which poetry has 
peopled old Ocean, and slmost ready to fancy I 
heard the distant song of the mermaid, or the 
mellow shell of the triton, and la picture to my- 
self Neptune and Amphitrite with all their pageant 
sweeping along the dim horizon. 

A day or two of snch fanciful voyaging brought 
OS in sight of tbe Bermudns, which lirst looked 
like mere summer clouds, peering above the quiet 
ocean. All day we glided along in sight of (hem, 
with just wind enough to fill our sails ; and never 
did land appear more lovely. They were clad in 
emerald verdure, beneath the sereiiest of skies : not 
do angry wave broke upon their quiet shores, and 
small fishing craft, riding on the crystal waves, 
He«med as if hung in air. It was such a scene 
that Fletcher pictured to bimseli", when he ex- 
tolled the halcyon lot of the Qshermau ; — 

"Ah ! would thou liaawesl how mnch it belter wtra 
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Our sports begin with the beginning year: 

Ib calms, to pull the leaping fish to land ; 

In loughs, to sing and dance along the yellow sand.'* 

In contemplating these beautifiil islands, and 
the peaceful sea around them, I could hardly re- 
alize that these were the " still vexed Bermoothes " 
of Shakspeare, once the dread of mariners, and 
infamous in the narratives of the early discover 
ers, for the dangers and disasters which beset 
them. Such, however, was the case; and the 
islands derived additional interest in my eyes, 
from fancying that I could trace in their early 
history, and in the superstitious notions oonneetei} 
with them, some of the elements of Shakspeaie's 
wild and beautiful drama of the "Tempest" I 
shall take the liberty of citing a few historical facte 
in support of this idea, which may claim some 
additional attention from the American reader, vi 
being connected with the first settlement of Vir- 
ginia. 

At the time when Shakspeare was in the fiil- 
ness of his talent, and seizing upon everything 
that could furnish aliment to his imagination, the 
colonization of Virginia was a favorite object of 
enterprise among people of condition in England, 
and several of the courtiers of tlie court of Queen 
Elizabeth were personally engaged in it. In the 
year 1609 a noble armament of nine ships and 
five hundred men sailed for the relief of the colony. 
It was commanded by Sir George Somers, as ad- 
miral, a gallant and generous gentleman, above 
sixty years of age, and possessed of an ample 
fortune, yet still bent upon hardy enterprise, and 
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I Bmbitious of Btgnalizing himself m tbe service of 

[ bia country. 

On board of his flag-ahip, the Sea-Vulhii'e, 
sailed also Sir Thomas Gatea, lieutenanUgeneral 
of the colony. The voyage was long and boister- 
On the twenty-flfih of July the admiral's 

} abip was separated from the rest in a hurricane. 

) For several days she Wiis driven about at the 

I mercy of Ihe elements, and so strained and racked 

L tliat her seams yawned open, and her hold was 
luilf filled with water. The storm subsided, but 

1 left her a mere foundering wreck. The crew stood 
a the hold to their waists in water, vainly endeav- 
oring to bale her with kettles, bnckets, and other 
ressels. The teaks rapidly giuned on them, while 
their strength was as rapidly declining. They lost 
all hope of keepmg the ahip afloat, until they 
should reach tlie American coast ; and wearied 
with fruitless toil, determined, in their despair, 
to give np nil farther attempt, shut down the 
hatches, end abandon themselves to Providence. 
Some, who had spirituous liquors, or "comforla- 
fcle waters," as tbe old record quaintly terms 
them, brought them foi'th, and shared them with 
their comrades, and they all drank a sad farewell 
to one anotlier, as men who were soon to part 
company in this world. 

In this moment of extremity, the worthy ad- 
miral, who kept sleepless watch from the high 
etem of the vessel, gave the tlu'illing cry of 
•* land I " All rushed on deck, in a frenzy of joy, 
and nothing now was to be seen or heard on 

L board but tbe transports of men who felt as if 
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rescued from the grave. It is true the land in 
sight would not, in ordinary circumstances, have 
inspired much self-gratulation. It could be nothing 
else but the group of islands called afler their 
discoverer, one Juan Bermudas, a Spaniard, bat 
stigmatized among the mariners of those dajs as 
" the islands of devib ! " " For the islands of the 
Bermudas," says the old narrative of this voyage, 
" as every man knoweth that hath heard or read 
of them, were never inhabited by any Christian 
or heathen people, but were ever esteemed and . 
reputed a most prodigious and inchanted place, 
affording nothing but gusts, stormes, and foul 
weather, which made every navigator and mari- 
ner to avoid them as Scylla and Charybdis, or as 
they would shun the Divell himself." * 

Sir George Somers and his tempest-tossed com- 
rades, however, hailed them with rapture, as if 
they had been a terrestrial paradise. Every sail 
was spread, and every exertion made to urge the 
foundering ship to land. Before long she struck 
upon a rock. Fortunately, the late stormy winds 
had subsided, and there was no surf. A swelling 
wave lifted her from off the rock, and bore her to 
another ; and thus she was borne on from rock to 
rock, until she remained wedged between two, as 
firmly as if set upon the stocks. The boats were 
immediately lowered, and, though the shore was 
above a mile distant, the whole crew were landed 
in safety. 

Every one had now his task assigned him. 
Some made all haste to unload the ship, before 

* A Plaint Description of the Barmuda^ 
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she ahould go to pieces i eama constructed wig- 
wams of palmetto-leaves, anil olliers ranged the 
island in quest of wood and water. To their 
surprise and joy, they found it far diiTerent from 
the desolale acid frightful place they had been 
taught by seamen's stories to espect. It was 
well wooded aod fertile ; there were birds of 
various kinds, and herds of swine roaming about, 
the progeny of a number that bad swum ashore, 
in former years, from a Spanish wreck. The 
islands abounded with turtle, and great quantities 
of their eggs were to be found among iha rocks. 
Tbe bays and inlets wei-e full of fish, so tame, 
that if any one stepped into the water, they 
would throng nround him. Sir Geoi^e Somers, 
in a little while, caught enough with hook and 
liDe to furnish a meal to his whole ship's com- 
paoy. Some of them were so large that two 
were as much as a man could carry. Craw-fisb, 
nlsot.were taken in abundance. The air was soft 
aud salubrious, and the sky beautifully serene. 
Waller, in his " Summer Islimds," lias given ua a 
&ilbful picture of the climate : — 

" For the kind spring, [which but bsIuUs ua here,) 
Inhabits these, and (uiirM them all Uie yeai; 
Blpa fruits and blossoms on the same traealiv-a; 
At once lliey promiae, and at once they give: 
So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, 
Noni aiokly livea. m dies before hia time. 
Heaven sure h»9 kept this spot of eanh uncuraed. 
To ■how how all things were created tirst," 

We may imagitie the feelings of the ship- 
I wreckod miiriners on finding themselv-es cast by 
I tlormy seas upon so happy a coast, where abun- 
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dance was to be bad without labor; wbare wbftt 
in other climea coIlstitD^ed the costly luxuries of 
the ritb, were willijn every man'a reach ; and 
where life promised to be a mere holiday. Many 
of the common eailors, especially, declared they 
desired no betler lot tban h> pass the rest of | 
their lives on this favored ieliuii]. 

The commituders, however, were not so ready I 
to console tbeinselves with mere physical com- 
forts, for the severance from the enjoyment of 
cultivated life aiid iiU the objects of honorable 
ambition. Despairing of the arrival of any chance 
ship un these shunned and dreaded islands, they 
fitted out the long-boat, making a deck of tlw . 
ship's hutches, and having manned her with eight I 
picked men, despatched ber, under the command , 
of an ahle and hardy mariner, named Raven, \a \ 
proceed to Virginia, and procure sliipping to bo 
sent to their relief. 

While waiting in anxious idleness for the a 
val of the looked-for aid, disaensiona arose be- j 
tween Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates, 1 
ori^nating, very probably, in jealousy of the lead J 
which the nautical experience and professional 1 
station of the admiral gave him io the present | 
emergency. Each commander of course bad hia [ 
adherents ; these dissensions ripened into a C( 
plete schism ; and this handful of shipwrecked 1 
men, thus thrown together on an uninhabited \ 
island, separated into two parties, and lived asun- 
der in bitter feud, as men rendered fickle by 
prosperity, i:istead of being brought into brother- ■ 
hood by a common calamity. 
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Wueks and nioutlis elapsed without bringing 
&e looked-for aid frora Virginiu, though that 
eolooy was within but a faw days' aail. Fears 
iWere now entertained tljat the long-boat had been 
Villter swallowed up in the sea, or wrecked on 
Home savage coast ; one or other of which most 
probably was tlic case, as nothing was ever heard 
f Raven and hia comrades. 
Eacli party now set to work to build a vessel 
r itself out of the cedar with whicli tlie island 
Ibounded. The wreck of the Sea- Vulture I'ur- 
oshed rigging and various other articles ; hut 
d no iron for bolts and other fastenings \ 
r want of pitch and tar, they payed the 
Bams of their vessels with lime and turtle's oil, 
i^hicb »oou dried, and became as hard as atone. 
On the tenth of May, 1610, they set sail, hav- 
a about uiue months on the island. They 
cached Virginia without farther accidcut, hut 
ind the colony in great distress for provisions. 
he Bceonnt that they gave of the abundance 
at reigned in the Bermudas, and especially of 
e herds of awine that roamed the island, deter- 
ined Lord Delaware, the governor of Virghiia, 
send thither for supplies. Sir George Somers, 
tdih his wanted promptness and generosity, of- 
d to undertake what was still considered a dan- 
i voyage. Accordingly on the nineteenth 
F JuDe he Bet sail, in his own cedar vessel of 
hirty tons, accompn:iied hy another small vessel, 
lauded by Captain Argoll. 
The gallant Somers was doomed again to be 
Nnpost-tossed. His companion vessel was soon 
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driven back to port, but he kept the sea ; and, as 
usual, remained at his post on deck iu all weathers. 
His voyage was long and boisterous, and the fa- 
tigues and exposures which he underwent were 
too much for a frame impaired by age and by 
previous hardships. He arrived at Bermudas 
completely exhausted and broken down. 

His nephew, Captain Matthew Somers, at- 
tended him in his illness with affectionate assiduity. 
Finding his end approaching, the veteran called 
his men together, and exhorted them to be true 
to the interests of Virginia; to procure provi- 
sions, with all possible despatch, and hasten back 
to the relief of the colony. 

With this dying charge he gave up the ghost, 
leaving his nephew and crew overwhelmed with 
grief and consternation. Their first thought was 
to pay honor to his remains. Opening the body, 
they took out the heart and entrails, and buried 
them, erecting a cross over the grave. They then 
embalmed the body, and set sail with it for Eng- 
land ; thus, while paying empty honors to their 
deceased commander, neglecting his earnest wish 
and dying injunction, that they should return 
with relief to Virginia. 

The little bark arrived safely at Whitechurch 
in Dorsetshire, with its melancholy freight. The 
body of the worthy Somers was interred with 
the military honore due to a brave soldier," and 
many volleys fired over his grave. The Bermu^ 
das have since received the name of the Somer 
Islands, as a tribute to his memory. 

The accounts given by Captain Matthew Somers 
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and his crew of the delightful climate, and the 
great beauty, fertility, and abundance of these 
islands, excited the zeal of enthusiasts and the 
cupidity of speculators, and a plan was set on 
foot to colonize them. The Virginia company 
Bold their right to the islands to one hundred and 
twenty of their own members, who erected them- 
selves into a distinct corporation, under the name 
of the " Somer Island Society '' ; and Mr. Eich- 
ard More was sent out, in 1612, as governor, 
with sixty men, to found a colony ; and this leads 
me to the second branch of this research. 



THE THREE KINGS OF BERMUDA, 

AND THEIR TREASURE OF AMBERGRIS. 

At the time that Sir George Somers was pre- 
paring to launch his cedar-built bark, and sail for 
Virginia, there were three culprits among his 
men who had been guilty of capital offences. 
One of them was shot ; the others, named Chris- 
topher Carter and Edward Waters, escaped. 
Waters, indeed, made a very narrow escape, for 
he had actually been tied to a tree to be exe- 
cuted, but cut the rope with a knife, which he 
had concealed about his person, and fled to the 
woods, where he was joined by Carter. These 
'wo worthies kept themselves concealed in the 
secret parts of the island, until the departure of 
the two vessels. When Sir George Somers 
revisited the island, in quest of supplies for the 
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Virginia colony, these culprits hovered aboat the 
landing-place, and succeeded in persuading an- 
other seaman, named Edward Chard, to join 
them, giving him the most seductive picture 
of the ease and abundance in which thej rev- 
elled. 

When the bark that bore Sir Greorge's body 
to England had faded from the watery horizon, 
these three vagabonds walked forth in their maj- 
esty and might, the lords and sole inhabitants 
of these islands. For a time their little com- 
monwealth went on prosperously and happily. 
They built a house, sowed com, and the seeds of 
various fruits ; and having plenty of hogs, wild 
fowl, and fish of all kinds, with turtle in abun- 
dance, carried on their tripartite sovereignty with 
great harmony and much feasting. All king- 
doms, however, are doomed to revolution, convul- 
sion, or decay ; and so it fared with the empire 
of the three kings of Bennuda, albeit they were 
monarclis without subjects. In an evil hour, in 
their search after turtle, among the fissures of the 
rocks, they came upon a great treasure of amber- 
gris, which had been cast on shore by the ocean. 
Besides a number of pieces of smaller dimen- 
sions, there was one great mass, the largest that 
had ever been known, weighing eighty pounds, 
and which of itself, according to the market 
value of ambergris in those days, was worth 
about nine or ten thousand pounds. 

From that moment the happiness and harmony 
of the three kings of Bermuda were gone for- 
ever. While poor devils, with nothing to share 
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bat tbe cominoD blessings of tha isliiiid, wliich 
Kdminialereii lo presoHt enjoymeut, but liiid noth- 
ing of convertible value, they were loving and 
UDited; but here was actual wealth, which would 
moke them rich men whenever they could trans- 
port it to market. 

Adieu the delights of the island 1 Tliey now 
became flat and insipid. Each pictured to him- 
eelf the consequence he might now aspire to, in 
civilized life, could he once get there with this 
nuua of ambergris. No longer a poor Jack Tar, 
frolicking in the low taverns of Wapping, he 
might roll through I/ondon in hia coach, and per- 
chance arrive, like WTiittiuglon, at the dignity of 
Lord Mayor. 

With riches came envysmd covetousness. Each 
was now for assuming the supreme power, and 
getting the monopoly of the ambergris. A civil 
war at lenglli broke out: Chard and Waters de- 
fied each other to mortal combat, and the kingdom 
of the Bermudas was on the point of being deluged 
with royal blood. Fortunately, Carter took no 
part in the bloody feud. Ambition might have 
made liim view it with secret esoltation ; for if 
either or both of his brother potentates were slain 
in tbe conflict, he would be a gttiner in purse and 
ambergris. But he dreaded to be left alone in 
this uninhabited island, and to Qnd himself the 
monarch of a solitude ; so he secretly purloined 
and hid the weapons of the belligerent rivals, who, 
having no means of carrying on the war, gradually 
cooled down into a sullen armistice. 

The arrival of Governor More, with an over 
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poweriog force of sixty men, put aii end to the 
empire. He took possession of the kingdom, in 
the name of the Somer Island Company, and 
forthwith proceeded to make a settlement The 
three kings tacitly relinquished their sway, but 
stood up stoutly for their treasure. It was de- 
termined, however, that they had been fitted out 
at the expense, and employed in the service, of 
the Virginia Company ; that they had found the 
ambergris while in the service of that company, 
and on that company's land ; that the ambergris 
therefore belonged to that company, or rather to 
the Somer Island Company, in consequence of 
their recent purchase of the island, and all their 
appurtenances. Having thus legally established 
their right, and being, moreover, able to back it 
by might, the company laid the lion's paw upon 
the spoil ; and nothing more remains on historic 
record of the Three Kings of Bermuda and their 
treasure of ambergris. 

The reader will now determine whether I am 
more extravagant than most of the commentators 
on Shakspeare, in my surmise that the story of Sir 
George Somers's shipwreck, and the subsequent 
occurrences that took place on the uninhabited 
island, may have furnished the bard with some 
of the elements of his drama of the " Tempest" 
The tidings of the shipwreck, and of the incidents 
connected with it, reached England not long be- 
fore the production of this drama, and made a 
great sensation there. A narrative of the whole 
matter, from which most of the foregoing par- 
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- 'ticnlars kk estmcted, was published at the time 
in Xioudou/iu a pamphleL fbrtn, and could not fail 
to' be eflgedj' perused by Sliukspcare, nnd to 
■mate' a Yivid' impression on his fancy. His ex- 
pres^oD, in the " Tempest," of " the slill vest Ber- 
moothes," accoi-ds exactly with the stormrheaten 
character of those islands. The enchantments, 
too, with which he hiis cloiled the island of Proa- 
pero, may they not be traced to the wild, and 
Euperstitious notions entertained about the Ber- 
mudas ? ' I have already cited two passers from 
a pamphlet published at the time, showing that 
they were esteemed " a most prodigious and in- 
chanted place," and the ■' habitatiou of divells" ; 
and another pamphlet, published shortly , after- 
ward, observes : " And whereas it is reported 
that this land of the Barmndas, with the islands 
about, (which are many, at least an Jiuiidred,) are 
inchanted, and kept with evil and wicked spirits, 
it is a moat idle false reporL" * 

The description, too, given in the same pain- 
pblets of the real beauty aud fertility of the Ber- 
mudas, and of their serene and happy climate, so 
oppoeito to the dangerous and inhospitable char- 
acter ■ with which they had been stigmatized, 
accords with the eulo^um of Sebastian on the 
ialand of PiTjspero : — 
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I think too, in the exulting consciousness of 
ease, security, and abundance, felt by the late 
tempest-tossed mariners, while revelling in the 
plenteousness of the island, and their inclination to 
remain there, released from the labors, the cares, 
and the artificial restraints of civilized life, I can 
see something of the golden commonwealth of 
honest Gonzalo : — 

^ Had I a plantation of this isle, my lord, 
And were the king of it, what would I do ? 
I* the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things : for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate. 
Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none ; contract, succession. 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none : 
No use of metal, com, or wine, or oil : 
No occupation ; all men idle, all. 

• • • • • 

All things in common, nature should produce, 
Without sweat or endeavor: Treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have ; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind all foizon, all abundance. 
To feed my innocent people.*' 

But above all, in the three fugitive vagabonds 
who remained in possession of the island of Ber- 
muda, on the departure of their comrades, and in 
their squabbles about supremacy, on the finding 
of their treasure, I see typified Sebastian, Trin- 
culo, and their worthy companion Caliban : — 

*' Trinculo, the king and all our company being drowned, 
we will inherit here." 

" Monster, I will kill this man ; his daughter and I will be 
king and queen, (save our graces!) and Trinculo and thyself 
ehall be viceroys." 
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I do not mean to hold up the incidents and 
characters in the narrative and in the play as 
parallel, or as being strikingly similar : neither 
would I insinuate that the narrative suggested 
the play ; I would only suppose that Shakspeare, 
being occupied about that time on the drama of 
the " Tempest," the main story of which, I believe, 
is of Italian origin, had many of the fanciful ideas 
of it suggested to his mind by the shipwreck of 
Sir George Somers on the " still vext Ber- 
moothes," and by the popular superstitions con- 
nected with these islands, and suddenly put in 
circulation by that event 
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HE world is daily growing older an^ 
wiser. Its institutions vary with ill 
I years, and mark its growing wisdom 
and none more eo thnn its modes of ir 
trutl), and njicertaioiDg guilt or iniioceace. la ill 
nonage, when man was yet a fallible being, a 
doubled the accuracy of his own intellect, appeal 
were made to Heaven in dark aad doubtful c 
of atrocious nccnsation. 

The accused was required to plunge hia h 
in boiling oil, or to walk aeross red-hot plougb 
shares, or to maintain bis innocence in arme^ 
fight and listed field, in person or by champion 
If ho passed these ordeals unscathed, he Btooj 
acquitted, and the result was regarded as a vet 
diet from on bigh. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, in the g 
age of chivalry, the gentler sex should have b 
most frequently the subjects of these rude trit 
and perilous ordeals ; and that, too, when aasaile 
in their most delicate and vulnerable part, — 

In the present very old and enlightene 
of the world, when the human intellect is per 
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edljr c»mpelenl to the maDagMaent of its own 
concent and need^ do speinsl inierposiiioo of 
Heaven in its afTairs, the trial bv jury has super- 
Bcded these eaperburaau orde&ls ; &ud tbe voat 
uimiljr of twelve discordant minds b netxssarj to 
constitDte a verdict. Such a mumimiir wonld, 
at first sight, appear abo to require a miracle front 
Heaven ; but it is prodnced by a simple device of 
humau ingenuity. Tbe twelve jurors are locked 
up in their box, there to fust uotil abstinence 
shall have so clarified their intellects that the 
whole jariiDg panel can discern the truth, and 
concur in a unanimous decision- One point is 
certain, that truth b one and b immutable ; 
unto the jurors all agree, they cannot all be lighL 
It b not our inlention, however, lo discuss thb 
greftt judicial poiut, or to question the avowed 
superiority of the mode of investigating truth 
adopted iu this antiquated and very sagncions 
era. It is our object merely to exhibit to the 
curious reader oue of the most memorable cases 
of judicial combat we find in the anuab of Spain. 
It occurred at the bright commencement of Uie 
reign, and in the youthful, and, as yet. glorious 
days of Roderick the Goth ; who subsequently 
tarnished hb fame at home by his misdeeds, and, 
finally, lost his kingdom and his life on the banks 
of the Guadalete, in that disastrous battle which 
gave up Spain a conquest to the Moors. Tho 
following b the story ; — 



There was or 
Lorraine, who n 



B upon a time a cerlain Duke o£ 
as acknowledged throughout hia 
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domains to be one of the wisest priucea that ever ' 
lived. In fact there was no ooe measure adopted 
by him titat did nut sstouiah bis privy councillors 
and gentlemen in attendance ; tuid he said BDch 
witty things, and mode such aensihle apeeohes, 
that the jawa of his high chamberlain were well- 
uigh dislocated from laughing with delight atone, j 
and gaping with wonder at the other. 

Thb very witty and eiceediugly wise poteor 
tate lived for half a century in single blesseduess ; 
at length his courtiei's began to think it a great I 
pity so wise and wealthy a prince should not have I 
a child ailer his own likeneus, to inherit liis talents j 
and domains ; so tlicy urged him most respectfully I 
to marry, for the good of hia estate and the welfere I 
of his subjects. 

He turned their advice over in bis mind some I 
four or five years, and then sent forth emisaaries I 
to summon to bia court all the beautiful maidens i 
in the land, who were ambitious of sharing a ducal J 
crown. The court was soon crowded with bean- < 
ties of all styles and complexions, from among I 
whom he chose one in the eai'liest budding of her ' 
charms, and acknowledged by all the gentlen 
to be unparalleled for grace and loveliness. The 
courtiers extolled the duke to the skies for mak- 
ing such a choice, and considered it anotber proof 
of hia great wisdom. "The duke," said they, 
" is waxing a little too old ; the damsel, on the I 
other hand, is a little too yoimg ; if one is lacking / 
in years, the other has a superabundance ; thus a 
want on one side is balanced by an excess on the I 
other, and the result is a well-assorted marriage." ] 
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The duke, as is often the case with wise men 
who marry rather late, and take damsels rather 
youthful to their bosoms, became dotingly fond 
of his wife, and very properly indulged her in all 
things. He was, consequently, cried up by his 
subjects in general, and by the ladies in partic- 
ular, as a pattern for husbands ; and, in the end, 
from the wonderful docility with which he sub- 
mitted to be reined and checked, acquired the 
amiable and enviable appellation of Duke Phili- 
bert the wife-ridden. 

There was only one thing that disturbed the 
conjugal felicity of this paragon of husbands : 
though a considerable time elapsed after his mar- 
riage, there was still no prospect of an heir. ' The 
good duke left no means untried to propitiate 
Heaven. He made vows and pilgrimages, he 
fasted and he prayed, but all to no purpose. The 
courtiers were all astonished at the circumstance. 
They could not account for it. While the mean- 
est peasant in the country had sturdy brats by 
dozens, without putting up a prayer, the duke 
wore himself to skin and bone with penances and 
festings, yet seemed farther off from his object 
than ever. 

At length the worthy prince fell dangerously 
ill, and felt his end approaching. He looked sor- 
rowftdly and dubiously upon his young and tender 
spouse, who hung over him with tears and sob- 
bings. " Alas ! " said he, " tears are soon dried 
from youthful eyes, and sorrow lies lightly on a 
youthful heart In a little while thou wilt forget 

9 
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m the arms of another husband him who has 
loved thee so tenderly." 

" Never ! never ! " cried the duchess. ** Never 
will I cleave to another I Alas, that my lord 
should think me capable of such inconstancy I " 

The worthy and wife-ridden duke was soothed 
by her assurances ; for he could not brook the 
thought of giving her up even after he should be 
dead. Still he wished to have some pledge of 
her enduring constancy. 

*' Far be it from me, my dearest wife," said he, 
** to control thee through a long life. A year and 
a day of strict fidelity will appease my troubled 
spirit. Promise to remain faithful to my memory 
for a year and a day, and I will die in peace." 

The duchess made a solemn vow to that effect, 
but the uxorious feelings of the duke were not 
yet satisfied. " Safe bind, safe find," thought he ; 
so he made a wUl, bequeathing to her all his do- 
mains, on condition of her remaining true to him 
for a year and a day after his decease ; but, should 
it appear that, within that time, she had in any 
wise lapsed from her fidelity, the inheritance 
should go to his nephew, the lord of a neighbor 
ing territory. 

Having made his will, the good duke died and 
was buried. Scarcely was he in his tomb, when 
his nephew came to take possession, thinking, as 
his uncle had died without issue, the domains 
would be devised to him of course. He was in 
a furious passion when the will was produced, 
and the young widow declared inheritor of the 
dukedom. As he was a violent, high-handed 
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roan, and one of the sturdiest knights in the knd, 
feoTB were enCertiiiued thiit he might ntlempt to 
seize on the territoriea by force. He had, how- 
ever, two bachelor unclefl for bosom coiinBellors, 
— swaggering, rakehelly old cavaliers, who, hnv- 
iDg led loose and riotous lives, prided themselves 
upon knowing the world, and being deeply expe- 
rienced in human nature. " Prithee, man, be of 
good cheer," said they ; " the duchess is a young 
and buxom widow. She has just buried our 
brother, who, God rest his soul ! was somewhat 
too much given to praying aod fasting, and kept 
his pretty wife always tied to his girdle. She is 
now like a bird from a cage. Thiuk you she 
will keep lier vow ? Pooh, pooh — impossible ! 
Take our words for it — we know mankind, 
and, above all, womankind. She cannot hold out 
for such a length of time ; it is iiot in woman- 
hood, — it is not in widowhood; we know it, 
and that 'a enough. Keep a sharp lookout upon 
the widow, therefore, and within the twelvemonth 
you will catch her tripping, and then the duke- 
dom is your owu." 

The nephew was pleased mth this counsel, and 
immediately placed spies I'ound the duchess, and 
bribed sevei-al of her servants to keep watch 
upon her, so that she could not take a single 
Step, even from one apartment of her palace to 
another, without being observed. Never was 
young and beautiful widow exposed to so terrible 
an ordeal. 

The duchess was aware of the watch thus kept 
upon her. Though confident of her own recti- 
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tude, she knew that it is not enough for a woman 
to be virtuous, — she must be above the reach of 
slander. For the whole term of her probation, 
therefore, she proclaimed a strict non-intercourse 
with the other sex. She had females for cabinet 
ministers and chamberlains, through whom she 
transacted all her public and private concerns ; 
and it is said that never were the affairs of the 
dukedom so adroitly administered. 

All males were rigorously excluded from the 
palace ; she never went out of its precincts, and 
whenever she moved about its courts and gardens, 
she surrounded herself with a body-guard of 
young maids of honor, commanded by dames re- 
nowned for discretion. She slept in a bed without 
curtains, placed in the centre of a room illumi- 
nated by innumerable wax tapers. Four ancient 
spinsters, virtuous as Virginia, perfect dragons 
of watchfulness, who only slept during the day- 
time, kept vigils throughout the night, seated 
in the four corners of the room on stools without 
backs or arms, and with seats cut in clieckers 
of the hardest wood, to keep them from dozing. 

Thus wisely and wearily did the young duchess 
conduct herself for twelve long months, and slan- 
der almost bit her tongue off in despair, at find- 
ing no room even for a surmise. Never was 
ordeal more burdensome, or more enduringly sus- 
tained. 

The year passed away. The last, odd day 
arrived, and a long, long day it was. It was the 
twenty-first of June, the longest day in the year 
It seemed as if it would never come to an end 
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A tIioci£3iid times did the dndiees and her ladies 
watdt tlie son from the windows of the palace, 
as he slowly climbed the vault of heaven, and 
seemed still more slowly to roll dovrn. They 
could not help expressing' their wonder, now and 
tlien, nby the duke should have tagged this au- 
pemBroerary day to the end of ibe year, as if 
three hundred and aiity-five daj^ were not saf&- 
cient to try and ta^k the fidelity of any woman. 
It is the lust grain that turns ihe scale — the last 
drop that overflows the goblet — and the last 
moment of delay that exhausts the patience. By 
the lime the sun sank below ihe horiTon, the 
duche^ was in a fidget tlml passed all bounds, 
and, though several hours were yet to pass before 
the day regularly expired, she could oot have re- 
mained those hours in durance to gain a royal 
crown, much less a ducal ooronet. So she gave 
orders, and her palirey, magnificently caparisoned, 
WE9 brought into the court-yard of the castle, with 
palfreys for all her ladies in attendance. In this 
way she sallied forth, just as the sun had gone 
down. It was a. mission of piety, — a pilgrim 
cavalcade to a conveut at the foot of a neighbor 
ing mountain, — to re torn thanks to the blessed 
Virgin, for having suBtained her through this 
fearfiil ordeal. 

The orisons performed, the duchess and her 
ladies returned, ambling gently along the border 
of a forest. It was about that mellow hour of 
twilight wlien night and day are mingled, and all 
objects are indistinct. Suddenly some monstrous 
animal sprang from out a thicket, with fearful 
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bowlings. The female body-guard was thrown 
Into confusion, and fled different ways. It wa3 
some time before they recovered from their panic, 
and gathered once more together ; but the duchess 
was not to be found. The greatest anxiety was 
felt for her safety. The hazy mist of twilight 
had prevented their distinguishing perfectly the 
animal which had affrighted them. Some thought 
it a wolf, others a bear, others a wild man of the 
woods. For upwards of an hour did they be- 
leaguer the forest, without daring to venture in, 
and were on the point of giving up the duchess 
as torn to pieces and devoured, when, to their 
great joy, they beheld her advancing in the gloom, 
supported by a stately cavalier. 

He was a stranger knight, whom nobody knew. 
It was impossible to distinguish his countenance 
in the dark ; but all the ladies agreed that he 
was of noble presence and captivating address. 
He had rescued the duchess from the very fangs 
of the monster, which, he assured the ladies, was 
neither a wolf, nor a bear, nor yet a wild man 
of the woods, but a veritable fiery dragon, a 
species of monster peculiarly hostile to beautiful 
females in the days of chivalry, and which all 
the efforts of knight-errantry had not been able 
to extirpate. 

The ladies crossed themselves when they heard 
of the danger from which they had escaped, and 
could not enough admire the gallantry of the 
cavalier. The duchess would fain have prevailed 
on her deliverer to accompany her to her court ; 
but he had no time to spare, being a knight- 
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rant who had many uJvetitures oa hand, and 

iay distressed diim^eb and afflicted widows to 

9cue and relieve in various parts of llie coua- 

Taking a riispeetful leave, therefore, he 

raued his wiiyfaring, and the duchess and her 

liun returned to the palace. Throughout the 

■bole way, the ladies were unwearied in chanting 

e praises of the stranger knight ; nay, many of 

k would wiilingly have incnrrad the danger 

f the dragon to have enjoyed the happy deliver- 

pDce of the duehe^s. As to the latter, she rode 

oaivety along, but eaid nothing. 

ner was the adventure of the wood 
ide public, than a whirlwind was raised about 
i&rs of the beautiful duchess. The bluster- 
nephew of the deceased duke went about, 
i to the teeth, with a swaggering uncle at 
1 shonlder, ready to hack him, and swore the 
(nchesa had forfeited her domain. It was in vain 
■X she called all the saints, and angeU, and her 
I attendance into the bargain, to witness 
flat she bad passed a year and a day of immacu- 
1 fidelity. One faUil hour remained to be 
iOanted Ibr ; and into the space of one little 
enough may be conjured up by evil 
fugues to blast the fame of a whole hfe of 

o graceless uncles, who bad seen the 
re ever ready to bolster the matter 
rough, and as they were brawny, broad-shoul- 
iors, and veterans m brawl as well as 

bbciuch, they had great away with the multitude. 

I any one pretended to assert the innoceniK of 
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the dachess, thej interrupted him with a lood 
ha ! ha ! of derision. " A pretty story, truly," 
would they cry, " about a wolf and a dragon, 9xA 
a young widow rescued in the dark by a sturdy 
varlet, who dares not show his face in the day- 
light. You may tell that to those who do not 
know human nature ; for our parts, we know the 
sex, and that's enough." 

If, however, the other repeated his assertion, 
they would suddenly knit their brows, swell, look 
big, and put their hands upon their swords. As 
few people like to fight in a cause that does not 
touch their own interests, the nephew and the 
uncles were suffered to have their way, and swag- 
ger uncontradicted. 

The matter was at length referred to a tribunal 
composed of all the dignitaries of the dukedom, 
and many and repeated consultations were held. 
The character of the duchess throughout the year 
was as bright and spotless as the moon in a cloud- 
less night ; one fatal hour of darkness alone inter- 
vened to eclipse its brightness. Finding human 
sagacity incapable of dispelling the mystery, it 
was determined to leave the question to Heaven ; 
or, in other words, to decide it by the ordeal of 
the sword, — a sage tribunal in the age of chiv- 
alry. The nephew and two bully uncles were 
to maintain their accusation in listed combat, and 
six months were allowed to the duchess to pro- 
vide herself with three champions, to meet them 
in the field. Should she fail in this, or should 
her champions be vanquished, her honor would 
be considered as attainted, her fidelity as forfeit. 
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wid her dukedom would go to the nepbew, as a 
matter of right. 

With this determination the duchesa was fuin 
10 comply. FrocIamatioDS were accordingly made, 
and heralds sent to various ports ; but dnj after 
day, week after week, and montli after montU 
elapsed, without auychampioa appearing to assert 
her loyalty throughout that darksome hour. The 
fair widow was reduced to despair, when tidings 
reached her of grand tournaments to be held at 
Toledo, in celebration of the nuptials of Don 
Roderick, the iaat of the Gothic kings, with the 
Morisco princess Exilona. As a lust resort, the 
duchess repaired to the Spanish court, to imploru 
the gallantry of its assembled chivalry. 

The ancient city of Toledo was a scene of 
gorgeous revelry on the event of the royal nup- 
tials. The youthful king, brave, ardent, and 
magnificent, and his lovely bride, beaming willi 
all the radiant beauty of the East, were hailed 
with shouts and acclamations whenever they ap- 
peared. Their nobles vied with each other in the 
luxury of iheir attire, their prancing steeds, and 
^lendid retinues ; and the haughty dames of the 
court appeared in a blaze of jewels. 

In the midst of all this pagemitry, the beauti- 
ful but afflicted Duchess of Lorraine made her 
approach to the throne. She was dressed in 
black, and closely veiled ; four duennas of the 
most atiiid and severe aspect, and sis beautiful 
demoiselles, formed her female attendants. She 
was guarded by several very ancient, withered, 
and gray-headed cavaliers ; and her train wtu 
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borne by one of the most deformed and diniina* 
tive dwarfs in existence. 

Advancing to the foot of the throne, she knelt 
down, and, throwing up her veil, revealed a coun- 
tenance so beautiful that half the courtiers pres« 
ent were ready to renounce wives and mistresses, 
and devote themselves to her service ; but when 
she made known that she came in quest of cham- 
pions to defend her fame, every cavalier pressed 
forward to offer his arm and sword, without in- 
quiring uito the merits of the case ; for it seemed 
clear that so beauteous a lady could have done 
nothing but what was right; and that, at any 
rate, she ought to be championed in following the 
bent of her humors, whether right or wrong. 

Encouraged by such gallant zeal, the duchess 
suffered herself to be raised from the ground, and 
related the whole story of her distress. When 
she concluded, the king remained for some time 
silent, charmed by the music of her voice. At 
length, " As I hope for salvation, most beautiful 
duchess," said he, " were I not a sovereign king, 
and bound in duty to my kingdom, I myself would 
put lance in rest to vindicate your cause ; as it is, 
I here give full permission to my knights, and 
promise lists and a fair field, and that the contest 
shall take place before the walls of Toledo, in 
presence of my assembled court." 

As soon as tlie pleasure of the king was known, 
there was a strife among the cavaliers present for 
the honor of the contest. It was decided by lot, 
and the successful candidates were objects of great 
envy, for every one was ambitious of finding fa- 
vor in the eyes of the beautiful widow. 
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missives were sent sunimooing the nephew and 
his two uuctes to Toledo, to mainlain their accu- 
sation, nnd B day wub appointed for the combat. 
When the day arrived all Toledo waa in commo- 
tion at an early hour. The lists had been pre- 
pared ill the usual place, just without the walls, 
Rt the foot of the rugged rocks on which the city 
is built, aud ou that beautiful meadow along the 
Tagus, known by the name of the King's Garden. 
Tlie populace bad already asBenihled, each one 
eager lo secure a favorable place ; the balconies 
were filled with the ladies of the court, clad in 
their richest attire, and bauds of youthful knights, 
splendidly armed and decorated with their ladies' 
devices, were managing their superbly caparisoned 
steeds about the field. The king at lenglh came 
forth in Bl4ite, accompanied by the queeu Exilona. 
They took their seats in a raised balcony, under 

canopy of rich damask ; and, at sight of them, 
the people rent the air with acclamalioiis. 

The nephew and his uncles now rode into the 
field, armed cap-a-^e, and followed by a train of 
cftTaliera of their own roystering casi, — great 

'earera and carouaers, sirraut swashbucklers, 

th clanking armor aud jingling spure. When 
the people of Toledo beheld the vaunting and 
lUscourteons appearance of these kuights, they 
were more anxious than ever for the success of 
the gentle duchess ; but, at the same time, the 
sturdy and stalwart frames of these warriors 
showed that whoever won the victory from them 
most do it at the cost of many a bitter blow. 

As the nephew and his riotous crew rode iu at 
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3ne side of the field, the fair widow appeared at 
the other, with her suite of grave gray-headed 
courtiers, her ancient duennas and dainty demoi- 
selles, and the little dwarf toiling along under the 
weight of her train. Every one made way for 
her as she passed, and blessed her beautiful &oe, 
and prayed for success to her cause. She took 
her seat in a lower balcony, not far from the 
sovereigns ; and her pale face, set off by her 
mourning weeds, was as the moon, shining forth 
from among the clouds of night. 

The trumpets sounded for the combat. The 
warriors were just entering the lists, when a 
stranger knight, armed in panoply, and followed- 
by two pages and an esquire, came galloping 
into the field, and, riding up to the royal balcony, 
claimed the combat as a matter of right. 

" In me," cried he, " behold the cavalier who 
had the happiness to rescue the beautiful duchess 
from the peril of the forest, and the misfortime 
to bring on her this grievous calumny. It was 
but recently, in the course of my errantry, that 
tidings of her wrongs have reached my ears, and 
I have urged hither at all speed, to stand forth 
in her vindication." 

No sooner did the duchess hear the accents of 
the knight than she recognized his voice, and 
joined her prayers with his that he might enter 
the lists. The difiiculty was to determine which 
of the three champions already appointed should 
yield his place, each insisting on the honor of the 
combat. The stranger knight would have settled 
the point, by taking the whole contest upon him- 
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self ; but this the other knights would not permit. 
It was at length determined, as before, by lot, and 
Uie cavalier who lost the chance retired murmur- 
ing and disconsolate. 

The trumpets again sounded — the lists were 
opened. The arrogant nephew and his two 
drawcansir uncles appeared so completely cased 
in steel, that they and their steeds were like 
moving masses of iron. When they understood 
the stranger knight to be the same that had res- 
cued the duchess from her peril, they greeted him 
with the most boisterous derision. 

" O ho ! sir Knight of the Dragon," said they, 
"you who pretend to champion fair widows iu 
the dark, come on, and vindicate your deeds of 
darkness in the open day." 

The only reply of the cavalier was to put lance 
in rest, and brace himself for the encounter. Need- 
less is it to relate the particulars of a battle, which 
was like so many hundred combats that have been 
said and simg in prose and verse. Who is there 
but must have foreseen the event of a contest 
where Heaven had to decide on the guilt or inno- 
cence of the most beautiful and immaculate of 
widows ? 

The sagacious reader, deeply read in this kind 
of judicial combats, can imagine the encounter of 
the graceless nephew and the stranger knight. 
He sees their concussion, man to man, and horse 
to horse, in mid career, and sir Graceless hurled 
to the ground and slain. He will not wonder 
that the assailants of the brawny uncles were less 
successful in their rude encounter; but he will 
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picture to himself the stout stranger spurring to 
their rescue, in the very critical moment ; he will 
see him transfixing one with his lance, and cleav- 
ing the other to the chine with a back stroke of 
his sword, thus leaving the trio of accusers dead 
upon the field, and establishing the immaculate 
fidelity of the duchess, and her title to the duke- 
dom, beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

The air rang with acclamations ; nothing was 
heard but praises of the beauty and virtue of the 
duchess, and of the prowess of the stranger knight; 
but the public joy was still more increased when 
the champion raised his visor, and revealed the 
countenance of one of the bravest cavaliers of 
Spain, renowned for his gallantry in the service 
of the sex, and who had been round the world in 
quest of similar adventures. 

That worthy knight, however, was severely 
wounded, and remained for a long time ill of his 
wounds. The lovely duchess, grateful for having 
twice owed her protection to his arm, attended 
him daily during his illness, and finally rewarded 
his gallantry with her hand. 

The king would fain have had the knight estab- 
lish his title to such high advancement by farther 
deeds of arms ; but his courtiers declared that he 
already merited the lady, by thus vindicating her 
fame and fortune in a deadly combat to out' 
ranee ; and the lady herself hinted that she was 
perfectly satisfied of his prowess in arms, from 
the proofs she had i*eceived of his achievement 
in the forest. 

Their nuptials were celebrated with great mag- 
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niticence. The present husband of the duchess 
did not pray and fast like his predecessor, Phili- 
bert the wife-ridden ; yet he found greater favor 
in the 6ye8 of Heaven, for their union was blessed 
with a numerous progeny : the daughters chaste 
and beauteous as their mother ; the sons stout 
and valiant as their sire, and renowned, like him, 
for relieving disconsolate damsels and desolated 
widows. 





THE KNIGHT OF MALTA. 

aS£ ySt dnja of my juvenility, I pasaed some 
1^^^^' little time nt tiie ancient city of Catania, 
Ht tbe foot of Itlount ^tna. Here I becaros 

BCquainleJ wilb tbe Cbevalier L 

Kiiigbt of Malta. It v/tia not many yeara aAer 
the time that Napoleon bad dislodged tbe knights 
from tbeic islaml, and be still wore the insiguia 
of hia order. He wiia nol, however, one of those 
reliques of that once cbivairouB body, who h«ve' 
been described us " a few wornout old men, creep*' 
ing about certMU parta of Europe, wilb the Mal> 
tese cross on tiieir breusta"; oil tbe contraryf 
thougii advauced in life, his form whs still lithe 
and vigorous. He had a pale, thin, iniellectual' 
visage, with a high forelicad, and a blight, visimt' 
ary eye. He seemed to take a fancy to me, as I 
certainly did to him, and we soon became iati- 
mate, I visited him occasionally at his apart- 
ments, in the wing of an old palace, lookiug toward 
Mount ^(aa. He was an antiquary, a virtuoep,, 
and a connoisseur. His rooms were decorated. 
with mutilated statues, dug up from Grecian aud 
Roman ruins j old vases, lachrymals, and sepul- 
chnd lamps. He had astronomical and cbeti^cfd 
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utramsntfi, and bliick -letter books, in varioua 
ingungea. I found that he had dipped a little 
1 chimerical studies, and had a hankering after 
Htrolog7 and alchemy. He affected to believe 
'ti dreams &nd visions, and delighted in the fanci- 
Ibl Bosicmcian doctrines. I cannot persuade 
n^rBel^ however, that he really believed in all 
\ I rather think he loved to let his imagi- 
jRtioa carry liim away into the boundless fairy 

1 which they unfolded. 

■ In company with the chevalier, I made several 

^cureions on hoi'seback about the environs of 

a, and the picturesque skirts of Mount 

One of these led through a village which 

1 sprung up on the very track of au ancient 

iption, tlie houses being built of lava. At one 

toe we passed, for some distance, along a narrow 

, between two high dead con vent -walls. It 

a a ont-throat looking place, in a country where 

isinationa are frequent; and just about mid- 

bty through it we observed blood npon the pave- 

Bnt and the walls, as if a murder had actually 

mmitted there. 

\ 5fte chevalier aphrred on his horse, until he 

\ extricated himself completely from this sus- 

ittxa oeighborhood. He then observed that it 

miuded him of a similar blind alley in Malta, 

I account of the many assassinations 

mat had taken place there ; concerning one of 

hich be related a long and tragical story, that 

fBleA until we reached Catauia. It involved 

s circumstances of a wild and supernatural 

.', but which he assured me were handed 

10 
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dowu in tradition, and generally credited bj the 
old inhabitants of Malta. 

As I like to pick up strange stories, and as I 
was particularly struck with several parts of this, 
I made a minute of it, on my return to my lodg- 
ings. The memorandum was lost, with several 
of my travelling papers, and the story had faded 
from my mind, when recently, on perusing a 
French memoir, I came suddenly upon it, dressed 
up, it is true, in a very different manner, but 
agreeing in the leading facts, and given upon the 
word of that famous adventurer, the Count Gag- 
liostro. 

I have amused myself, during a snowy day in 
the country, by rendering it roughly into English, 
for the entertainment of a youthful circle round 
the Christmas fire. It was well received by my 
auditors, who, however, are rather easily pleased. 
One proof of its merits is, that it sent some of 
the youngest of them quaking to their beds, and 
gave them very fearful dreams. Hoping that it 
may have the same effect upon the ghost-hunt- 
ing reader, I subjoin it. I would observe, that 
wherever I have modified the French version of 
the story, it has been in conformity to some recol- 
lection of the narrative of my friend, the Knight 
of Malta. 
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A VERITABLE GHOST STORY. 

" Keep my wits, heaven ! They say spirits appear 
To melancholy minds, and the graves open ! '* 

Fletcher. 

About the middle of the last century, while 
the Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem still 
maintained something of their ancient state and 
sway in the island of Malta, a tragical event took 
place there, which is the groundwork of the fol- 
lowing narrative. 

It may be as well to premise, that, at the time 
we are treating of, the Order of Saint John of 
Jerusalem, grown excessively wealthy, had degen- 
erated from its originally devout and warlike 
character. Instead of being a hardy body of 
** monk-knights," sworn soldiers of the Cross, fight- 
ing the Paynim in the Holy Land, or scouring 
the Mediterranean, and scourging the Barbary 
coasts with their gajleys, or feeding the poor, and 
attending upon the sick at their hospitals, they 
led a life of luxury and libertinism, and were to 
be found in the most voluptuous courts of Europe. 
The order, in fact, had become a mode of provid- 
ing for the needy branches of the Catholic aristoc- 
racy of Europe. "A commandery," we are told, 
was a splendid provision for a younger brother ; 
and men of rank, however dissolute, provided 
they belonged to the highest aristocracy, became 
Knights of Malta, just as they did bishops, or 
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colonels of regiments, or court chamberlains. After 
a brief residence at Malta, the knights passed the 
rest of their time in their own countries, or only 
made a visit now and then to the island. While 
there, having but little military duty to perform, 
they beguiled their idleness by paying attentions 
to the fair. 

There was one circle of society, however, into 
which they could not obtain currency. This was 
composed of a few families of the old Maltese 
nobility, natives of the island. These families, 
not being permitted to enroll any of their mem- 
bers in the order, affected to hold no intercourse 
with its chevaliers ; admitting none into their ex- 
clusive coteries but the Grand Master, whom 
they acknowledged as their sovereign, and the 
members of the chapter which composed his 
council. 

To indemnify themselves for this exclusion, the 
chevaliers carried their gallantries into the next 
class of society, composed of those who held civil, 
administrative, and judicial situations. The ladies 
of this class were called honorate, or honorables, 
to distinguish them from the inferior orders ; and 
among them were many of superior grace, beauty, 
and fascination. 

Even in this more hospitable class, the cheva- 
liers were not all equally favored. Those of Ger- 
many had the decided preference, owing to their 
fair and fresh complexions, and the kindliness of 
their manners ; next to these, came the Spanish 
cavaliers, on account of their profound and courte- 
ous devotion, and most discreet secrecy. Singular 
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as it may seem, the chevaliers of France fared 



the \ 



The Maltese liulies dreaded their 



volatility, and thei 



I to boast of their 



r pronenesa I 
<, and ahuiiued all eDlonglement with them. 
They were forced, therefore, to content themselves 
vith eouquests nmong females of the lower orders. 
I They reveuged themselves, after tlie gay French 
, by making the " honorate " the objects 
I of all kinds of jests and mystifications ; by pry- 
i ing into their teiider affairs with the more favored 
I chevaliera, and making (hem the theme of song 
I and epigram. 

About this time a French vessel arrived at 

I B^ta, bringing out a distinguished peraonage of 

■ e Order of Saint John of Jerusalem, the Com- 

liBamder de Foulquerre, who came to solicit the 

mmander-in-chief of the gnlleys. He 

» descended from an old and warrior liue of 

reuctt nobility, his ancestors having long been 

schals of Foitou, and claiming descent from 

be first Counts of Angouleme. 

The arrival of the commander caused a little 
meosiness among the peaceably inclined, for he 
bore the diameter, in the island, of being fiery, 
arrogant, and quarrelsome. He had already been 
three times at Malta, and on each visit had signal- 
ized himself by some raah and deadly affray. As 
I he was now thirty-five years of age, however, it 
WHa hoped that time miglit have taken off the 
fiery edge of his spirit, and that he miglit prove 
more qiiict and sedate than formerly. The com- 
inauder set up an establishment befitting his rank 
and pretensions ; for be arrogated to himself aa 
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importance greater eveu than that of the Grand 
Master. His house immediately became the ral- 
lying-place of all the young French chevaliers. 
They informed him of all the slights they had ex- 
perienced or imagined, and indulged their petu- 
lant and satirical vein at the expense of the 
konorate and their admirers. The chevaliera of 
other nations soon found the topics and tone of 
conversation at the commander's irksome and 
offensive, and gradually ceased to visit there. The 
commander remained at the head of a national 
clique, who looked up to him as their model. If 
he was not as boisterous and quarrelsome, as 
formerly, he had become haughty and overbear- 
ing. He was fond of talking over his past affairs 
of punctilio and bloody duel. When walking the 
streets, he was generally attended by a ruffling 
train of young French chevaliers, who caught 
his own air of assumption and bravado. These 
he would conduct to the scenes of his deadly 
encounters, point out the very spot where each 
fatal lunge had been given, and dwell vainglori- 
ously on every particular. 

Under his tuition the young French cheveiliers 
began to add bluster and arrogance to their former 
petulance and levity ; they fired up on the most 
trivial occasions, particularly with those who had 
been most successful with the fair; and would 
put on the most intolerable drawcansir airs. The 
other chevaliers conducted themselves with all 
possible forbearance and reserve ; but they saw it 
would be impossible to keep on long, in this man- 
ner, without coming to an open rupture. 
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Among the Spanish cavaliers was one named 
Doa Luis de Limu Vmcoucellos. He was dis- 
taiitlj related lo tlie Grand Master ; and had been 
enrolled at an earl^ tige among his pages, but had 
been rapidly promoted by him, until, at the age 
of twenty-sis, he had been given the richest 
Spanish commandery in the order. He had, 
moreoTer, been fortunate with the fair, with one 
of whom, the moat beautiful honorata of Malta, , 
he had long mainUined the most tender corre- 
spondence. 

The character, rank, and connections of Don 
Luis put him on a par with the imperious Com- 
mander de Foulquerre, and pointed him out as | 
a leader and champion to his countrymen. The 
Spanish cavaliers repaired to him, therefore, in a 
body i represented all the gi'ievances they had 
sustained and the evils they apprehended, and 
urged him to use his influence with the com- 
mander and his adherents to put a stop to the 
growing abuses. 

Don Luis was gratified by this mark of con- 
fidence and esteem on the part of his countrymen, 
and promised to have an interview with the Com- , 
mander de Foulquerre on the subject He re- 
solved to conduct himself with the utmost caution 
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interview of the kind with this imperious and 
fractious man, and apprehended, however it might 
commence, that it would terminate in a dueL 
Still it was an affair of honor, in which Castilian 
dignity was concerned ; beside, he had a lurking 
disgust at the overbearing manners of De Foul- 
querre, and perhaps had been somewhat offended 
by certain intrusive attentions which he had pre- 
sumed to pay to the beautiful honorat<u 

It was now Holy Week ; a time too sacred for 
worldly feuds and passions, especially in a com- 
munity under the dominion of a religious order: 
it was agreed, therefore, that the dangerous inter- 
view in question should not take place until after 
the Easter holidays. It is probable, from sub- 
sequent circumstances, that the Commander de 
Foulquerre had some information of this arrange- 
ment among the Spanish cavaliers, and. was de- 
termined to be beforehand, and to mortify the 
pride of their champion, who was thus preparing 
to read him a lecture. He chose Grood Friday 
for his purpose. On this sacred day it is custom- 
ary, in Catholic countries, to make a tour of all 
the churches, offering up prayers in each. In 
every Catholic church, as is well known, there is 
a vessel of holy water near the door. In this, 
every one, on entering, dips his fingers, and makes 
therewith the sign of the cross on his forehead 
and breast. An office of gallantry, among the 
young Spaniards, is to stand near the door, dip 
their hands in the holy \ essel, and extend them 
courteously and respectfully to any lady of their 
acquaintance who may enter ; who thus receives 
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the sacred trater at eecoul band, on the tips of 
her fingers, and proceeds fb cross herself with all 
due decorum. The Sp«niards, who are the most 
jealous of lovers, are impatient nhen ihis piece 
of devotional gollantrj is proffered lo the object 
of their afiecliona by any other hand : on .(5ood 
Friday, therefoi'e, when a ladj makes n tour of 
die churches, it is the usage among them for the 
inamorato to follow her from church to ehureh, 
80 as to pi-esent her the holy water at the door of 
each ; thus testifying his own devotion, and at the 
same time preventing the officious sei'vices of a 

On the day in question Don Luis followed the 
beautiful konorata, to whom, as has already been 
observed, he had long been devoted. At the very 
first church she visited, the Commander de Foul- 
querre was stationed at the portal, with several 
of the young French cheviiliera about him. Be- 
fore Don Luis could ofier her the holy water, he 
was anticipated by the commander, who thrust 
himself between them, »nd, while he peiformed 
the gallant office to tlie lady, rudely lui-ned hia 
back upon her admirer, and trod upon his feeL 
The insult was enjoyed by the young Frenchmen 
who were present : it was too deep and grave to 
be forgiven by Spanish pride ; and at once put an 
eud to all Don Luia's plans of caution and for- 
bearance. He repressed his passion for the mo- 
ment, however, and waited until all the parties 
left the church ; then, accosting the commander 
with an iur of coolness and unconcern, he inquired 
<ifler his health, aud asked to what church he 
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proposed making his seoend visit. ^ To the Mag' 
isterial Church of St. John." Don Luis offered 
to conduct him thither by the shortest route. His 
offer was accepted, apparently without suspicion, 
and they proceeded together. After walking some 
distance, they entered a long, narrow lane, with- 
out door or window opening upon it, called the 
" Strada Stretta," or narrow street. It was a 
street in which duels were tacitly permitted, or 
connived at, in Malta, and were suffered to pass 
as accidental encounters. Everywhere else they 
were prohibited. This restriction had been in- 
stituted to diminish the number of duels formerly 
so frequent in Malta. As a farther precaution to 
render these encounters less fatal, it was an of- 
fence, punishable with death, for any one to enter 
this street armed with either poniard or pistol. 
It was a lonely, dismal street, just wide enough 
for two men to stand upon their guard and cross 
their swords ; few persons ever traversed it, un- 
less with some sinister design ; and on ariy pre- 
concerted duello, the seconds posted themselves at 
each end, to stop all passengers and prevent in- 
terruption. 

In the present instance, the parties had scarce 
entered the street, when Don Luis drew his sword, 
and ciilled upon the commander to defend himself. 

De Foulquerre was evidently taken by sur- 
prise : he drew back, and attempted to expostu- 
late ; but Don Luis persisted in defying him to 
the combat. 

After a second or two, he likewise di'ew his 
eword, but immediately lowered the point 
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" Grood Friday I " ejaculated ho, shaklag his 
head : '• one word with yon ; it ia full six yeare 
since I haye been in a confessional ; I am shotted 
at the stale of my conscience ; but within three 
days — that is to say, on Monday uext " — 

Don Luia would listen to nothing. Though 
miturally of a peaceable disposition, he had been 
Btung to fury ; and people of that character, when 
once incensed, are deaf to reason. He compelled 
the commander to put himself ou bia guard. The 
latter, though a man accustomed to brawl and 
battle, was singularly dismayed. Terror was 
visible in all his features. He placed himself 
with his back to the wall, and the weapons were 
crossed. The contest was brief and liital. At 
the very first thrust the awoi-d of Don Luis 
passed through the body of hia antagonist. The 
commander staggered to the wall, and leaned 
against it. 

" On Good Friday ! " ejacuhited he ag^n, with 
a foiling voice and despairing accents, ■' Heaven 
pardon you I " added he ; " take my sword to 
Tetefoulques, and have a hundred masses per- 
formed in the chapel of the castle, for the repose 
of my soul ! " With these words he expired. 

The fury of Don Luis was at an end. He 
stood agha.st, gazing at the bleeding body of the 
commander. He called to mind the prayer of 
the deceased for three days' respite, to moke bis 
peace with Heaven ; he had refused it ; hud 
sent him to (be grave, with all bis sins upon hia 
head ! His conscience smote him to the core ; he 
gathered up the sword of the commander, which 
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he had been enjoined to take to TStefoulques, and 
hurried from the fatal Strada Stretta. 

The duel, of course, made a great noise in 
Malta, but liad no injurious effect on the worldly 
fortunes of Don Luis. He made a full declara- 
tion of the whole matter, before the proper au- 
thorities ; the chapter of the order considered it 
one of those casual encounters of the Strada 
Stretta, which were mourned over, but toler- 
ated ; the public, by whom the late commander 
had been generally detested, declared that he 
deserved his fate. It was but three days after 
the event that Don Luis was advanced to one of 
the highest dignities of the order, being invested 
by the Grand Master with the Priorship of the 
kingdom of Minorca. 

From that time forward, however, the whole 
character and conduct of Don Luis underwent a 
change. He became a prey to a dark melan- 
choly, which nothing could assuage. The most 
austere piety, tlie severest penances, had no effect 
in allaying the horror which preyed upon his 
mind. He was absent for a long time from 
Malta, having gone, it was said, on remote pil- 
grimages : when he returned, he was more hag- 
gard than ever. There seemed something mys- 
terious and inexplicable in this disorder of his 
mind. Tlie following is the revelation, made by 
himself, of the horrible visions or chimeras by 
which he was haunted : — 

" When I had made my declaration before the 
chapter," said he, " my provocations were publicly 
known, — I had made my peace with man ; but it 
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vras not so with God, nor with my confessor, nor 
Tvith my own conacieQce. My act was doubly 
il, from the day on which it was committed,' 
nud from my refusal to a. delay of three days, for 
tlie victitn of my resentment to receive the sacra- 
,tnents. Uis despairing gaculation, ' Good Fri- 
day ! Gnod Friday ! ' continually rang in my 
ears. ' Why did I not grant the respite ! ' cried 
1 to myself; ' was it not enough to kill the body, 
but must I seek to kill the soul ! ' 

" On the night following Fi'iilay I started sud- 
denly from my sleep. An unaocountable horror 
w«a tipon me. I looked wildly around. It 
seemed as if I were not in my apartment, nor in 
my bed. but in the fatal Strada Stretia, lying on 
the pavement. I again saw the commander lean- 
lag against the wall ; I again heard his dying 
words : ' Take my aword to Tetefoulqties, and 
have a hundred masses performed Id tiiu chapel 
of the castle, for the repose of ray soul ! ' 

" On the following night I caused one of my 
serrant-i to sleep in the same room with me. I 
WW and heard nothing, either on that njght or 
Boy of the nights following, until the next Fi'iday, 
when I had again the same vision, with this dif 
fbrence, that ray valet seemed to be lyijig some 
distance from me on the pavement of the Stnida 
Stretta. Tlie vision continued to be repeated on 
every Friday night, the commander always ap- 
pearing in the same maimer, and ultei'ing the 
same words : ' Take ray sword to TStefoulquea, 
and havo a hundred masses performed in the 
dtapel of the castle, for the repoae of my soul 1 ' 
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" On questioning my servant on the subject^ 
he stated that on these occasions he dreamed 
that he was lying in a very narrow street, but 
he neither saw nor heard anything of the com- 
mander. 

" I knew nothing of this Tetefoulques, whither 
the defunct was so urgent I should carry his 
sword. I made inquiries, therefore, concerning 
it, among the French chevaliers. They informed 
me that it was an old castle, situated about four 
leagues from Poitiers, in the midst of a forest. 
It had been built in old times, several centuries 
since, by Foulques Taillefer, (or Fulke Hack- 
iron), a redoubtable hard-fighting Count of An- 
goulenic, who gave it to an illegitimate son, 
afterwards created Grand Seneschal of Poitou, 
which son became the progenitor of the Foul- 
querrcs of Tetefoulques, hereditary seneschals of 
Poitou. - Tliey farther informed me, that strange 
stories were told of this old castle, in the sur- 
rounding country, and that it contained many 
curious reliques. Among these were the arms 
of Foulques Taillefer, together with those of the 
warriors lie had slain ; and that it was an imme- 
morial usage with the Foulquerres to have the 
weapons deposited there whicli they had yielded 
either in war or single combat. This, then, was 
the reason of the dying injunction of the com- 
mander respecting his sword. 1 carried this 
weapon with me wherever I went, but still I 
neglected to comply with his request. 

" The vision still continued to harass me with 
undiminished horror. I repaired to Rome, where 
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I confessed myself to the Gj-und Cardinal peni- 
teiitinry, Hnd informed him of the terrors with 
which I was liaunteJ. He promised me absolu- 
tion, after I shotild have performed certain acts 
of penance, the principal of wbicb was to execata 
the dying request of the commander, by carrying 
his sword to T6tefoulques, and having the Imn- 
dred musses performed in the chapel of the castle 
for the repose of his soul. 

" I set out for France as speedily as possible, 
and made no delay in my journey. On arriving 
at Poitiers, I found that the tidings of the death 
of the commander bad reached there, but had 
caused no more afSiction than among tlie people 
of Malta. Leaving my equipage in the town, I 
put on the garb of a pilgrim, and taking a guide, 
set out on foot for Tetefoulques. Indeed the 
roads in this part of tlie country were impracti- 
<;able for carriages. 

" I found the castle of Tetefoulques a grand 
but gloomy and dilapidated pile. All the gates 
were closed, and there reigned over the whole 
place an air of almost savage loneliness and de- 
sertion. I had understood that its only iiihabi' 
tants were the concierge, or warder, and a kind 
of hermit who had charge of the chapel. Atler 
ringing for some time at the gate, I at length 
Buceeeded in bringing forth the warder, who 
bowed with reverence to ray pilgrim's garb. I 
begged him U> conduct me to the chapel, that 
being the end of my pilgrimage. We fonnd the 
hermit there, chanting the funeral service ; a 
dibmal sound to one who came to perform n. pen- 
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ance for the death of a member of the family. 
When he had ceased to chaut, I inf^fmed him 
that I came to accomplish an obligation of con- 
science, and that I wished him to perform a hun- 
dred masses for the repose of the soul of the 
commander. He replied that, not being in orders, 
he was not authorized to perform mass, but that 
he would willingly undertake to see that my debt 
of conscience was discharged. I laid my offer- 
ing on the altar, and would have placed the sword 
of the commander there likewise. * Hold ! ' said 
the hermit, with a melancholy shake of the head, 
' this is no place for so deadly a weapon, that has 
so often been bathed in Christian blood. Take it 
to the armory ; you will find there trophies enough 
of like character. It is a place into which I never 
enter.* 

" The warder here took up the theme abandoned 
by the peaceful man of Grod. He assured me 
that I would see in the armory the swords of all 
the warrior race of Foulquerres, together with 
those of the enemies over whom they had tri- 
umphed. This, he observed, had been a usage 
kept up since the time of Mellusine, and of her 
husband, Geoffrey k la Grand-dent, or Geoffrey 
with the Great-tooth. 

" I followed the gossiping warder to the armory. 
It was a great dusty hfill, hung round with Gothic- 
looking portraits of a stark line of warriors, each 
with his weapon, and the weapons of those he had 
slam in battle, hung beside his picture. The most 
conspicuous portrait was that of Foulques Tail- 
lefer (Fulke Hack -iron). Count of Angouleme, and 
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Minder of the castle. He v 



represented at full 



jth, arl^d cap-a-pie, and grasping 
buckler, on whicli were emblazoned three liona 
passant. Tlie S.-^ure whs so striking, that it 
seemed ready to iitart from the eanvtts ; and I 
Ji'ved beneath this picture a trophy composed 
many weaponsy proofs of the nnmerous tri- 
ipha of this hard-Itghting old cavalier. Beside 
i -weapons connected with tlie portraita, there 
tre eworda of all shapes, sizes, and centuries, 
Dg round the hall, with piles of armor placed, 
it -were, in effigy. 

" On each side of an immense chimney were 

apended the portraits of the first seneschal of 

mtaa (the illegitimate son of Foulques Tail- 

'er) and liis wife, Isabella de Lusignau, the pro- 

inilors of the grim race of Foulquerres that 

owned around. They had the look of being 

feet likenesses ; and as I gazed on them, I 

nded I could trace in their antiquated features 

B family resemblance to their unfortunate tlo' 

endant whom I had slain 1 This was a dismal 

ighborbood, yet the armory was the only part 

r the castle that had a habitable air; so I asked 

iG warder whether he could not make a fire, and 

ive me eoraething for supper there, and prepare 

one corner. 

" 'A &re and a supper you shall have, and that 

iilly, most worthy pilgrim,' said he ; ' bnt s3 

) a bed, I advise you to come and sleep in my 

hamber,' 

' Why so? ' inquired I ; ' why shall I not sleep 
I this hull ? ' 
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'^ ^ I have my reasons ; I will make a bed for 
you dose to mine.' 

^ I made no objections, for I recollected that it 
was Friday, and I dreaded the return of my 
vision. He brought in billets of wood, kindled a 
fire in the great overhanging chimney, and th^i 
went forth to prepare my supper. I drew a heavy 
chair before the fire, and seating myself in ity 
gazed musingly round upon the portraits of the 
Foulquerres and the antiquated armor and weap- 
ons, the mementos of many a bloody deed. As 
the day declined, the smoky draperies of the hall 
gradually became confounded with the dark ground 
of the paintings, and the lurid gleams from the 
chimney only enabled me to see visages staring at 
me from the gat];iering darkness. All this was 
dismal in the extreme, and somewhat appalling; 
perhaps it was the state of my conscience that 
rendered me peculiarly sensitive and prone to 
fearful imaffinin<K. 

"At length the warder brought in my supper. 
It consisted of a dish of trout and some crawfish 
taken in the fosse of the castle. He procured 
also a bottle of wine, which he informed me was 
wine of Poitou. I requested him to invite the 
hermit to join me in my repast, but the holy man 
sent back word that he allowed himself nothing 
but roots and herbs, cooked with water. I took 
my meal, therefore, alone, but prolonged it as 
much as possible, and sought to cheer my droop- 
ing spirits by the wine of Poitou, which I found 
very tolerable. 

" When supper was over I prepared for my 
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evening devotiooB. I have always been very 
punctual in reciting my breviary; it is the pre- 
Bcribed and bounden duty of all cavaliers of the 
religious orders ; and I can answer for it, is faith- 
fully performed by those of Spain. 1 accordingly 
drew forth from my pocket a small missal and a 
roHary, and told the warder he need only desig- 
nate to me the way to his chamber, where I could 
come and rejoin hint when I had fl[ilshed my 
prayers. 

" He accordingly pointed out a winding stair- 
case opeiiifig from the hall, ' Tou will descend 
this Btainsise,' said he, ' until you come lo the 
fourth landing-place, where you enter a vaulted 
passage, terminated by an arcade, with a Etatue of 
the blessed Jeanne of France ; you cannot help 
finding my room, the door of which I will leave 
open ; it is the sixth door from the landing-place. 
I advise you not to remain in this Itall aft«r mid- 
night. Before that hour you will hear the hermit 
ring the hell, in going the rouuds of the corridors. 
Do not linger here after that signal.' 

" The warder retired, and I commenced my 
devotions. I continued at them earnestly, paus- 
ing from time to time to put wood upon the fire. 
I did not dare to look much around me, for I felt 
myself becoming a prey to fearful fancies. The 
pictures appeared lo become animated. If I re- 
garded one attentively, for any length of time, it 
seemed to move the eyes and lips. Above all, 
the portraits of the Grand Seneschal and his lady, 
which linng on each side of the great chimney, 
the progenitara of the Foulquerres of TStefoul- 
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ques, regarded me, I thought, with angry and 
baleful eyes ; I even fancied they exchanged sig- 
nificant glances with each other. Just then a 
terrible blast of wind shook all the casements, 
and, rushing through the hall, made a fearful rat- 
tling and clashing among the armor. To my 
startled fancy, it seemed something supematnraL 

"At length I heard the bell of the hermit, and 
hastened to quit the hall. Taking a solitary light, 
which stood on the supper-table, I descended the 
winding staircase, but before I had reached the 
vaulted passage leading to the statue of the blessed 
Jeanne of France, a blast of wind extingubhed 
my taper. I hastily remounted the stairs, to light 
it again at the chimney ; but judge of my feel- 
ings, when, on arriving at the entrance to the 
armory, I beheld the Seneschal and his lady, who 
had descended from their frames, and seated them- 
selves on each side of the fireplace ! 

" * Madam, my love,' said the Seneschal, with 
great formality and in antiquated phrase, *what 
think you of the presumption of this Castillan, 
who comes to harbor himself and make wassail in 
this our castle, after having slain our descendant, 
the commander, and that without granting him 
time for confession ? * 

" ' Truly, my lord,* answered the female spectre, 
with no less stateliness of manner, and with great 
asperity of tone — * truly, my lord, I opine that 
this Castilian did a grievous wrong in this en- 
counter, and he should never be suffered to depart 
hence, without your throwing him the gauntlet.' 
I paused to hear no more, but rushed again down 
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stairs to 8cek the chamber of the warder. It waa 
impossible To find it in the darkness and io the 
perturbation of my mind. After an hour and a 
half of fruitleas search, and morrul horror and 
anxieties, I endearored to persuade myself that 
the day was about to break, and listened im- 
patiently for the crowing of the cock; for I thought 
if I could bear his cheerful note, I should be re- 
assured : catching, in the disordered state of my 
uerves, at tiie popular notion that ghosts never 
appear after the first crowing of the cock. 

"At length I rallied myself, and endeavored to 

shake off the vague terrors which haunted me. 1 

I tried to persuade myself that the two figures which 

I I had seeineil to see and hear, had existed only 

I in my troubled Imagination. I slili had the end 

a candle in my haud, and determined to make 

luiolher effort to relight it and fifid my way to 

\ bbd, for I was ready to eiuk with fatigue. I 

' accordingly sprang up the staircase, three steps 

at a time, stopped at the door of the armory, and 

peeped cautiously in. The two Gothic figures 

Vfere no longer in the chimney-corners, but I 

I n^ected to notice whether they had reoscended 

1 to their flumes, I entered and made desperately 

I Ibr the fireplace, but scarce had I advanced three 

I Btrides, when Messire Poulques Taillefer stood 

I before me, in the centre of the hall, armed cap-&- 

I pie, and standing in guard, with the point of his 

I sword silently presented to me. I would have 

' retreated to the staircase, but the door of it was 

acopied by the phantom figure of an esquire, 

who rudely fiung a gauntlet iu my face. Driven 
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to fury, I snatched down a sword from the wall : 
by chance, it was that of the commander which 
I had placed there. I rushed upon my fantastic 
adversary, and seemed to pierce him through and 
through ; but at the same time I felt as if some- 
thing pierced my heart, burning like a red-hot 
iron. My blood inundated the hall, and I fell 
senseless. 

" When I recovered consciousness, it was broad 
day, and I found myself in a small chamber, 
attended by the warder and the hermit. The 
former told me that on the previous night he had 
awakened long after the midnight hour, and per- 
ceiving that I had not come to his chamber, he 
had furnished himself with a vase of holy water, 
and set out to seek me. He found me stretched 
senseless on the pavement of the armory, and 
bore me to his room. I spoke of my wound, and 
of the quantity of blood that I had lost He 
shook his head, and knew nothing about it ; and 
to my surprise, on examination, I found myself 
perfectly sound and unharmed. The wound and 
blood, therefore, had been all delusion. Neither 
the warder nor the hermit put any questions to 
me, but advised me to leave the castle as soon as 
possible. I lost no time in complying with their 
counsel, and felt my heart relieved from an op- 
pressive weight, as I left the gloomy and fate- 
bound battlements of Tetefoulques behind me. 

" I arrived at Bayonne, on my way to Spain, 
on the following Friday. At midnight I was 
startled from my sleep, as I had formerly been ; 
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bat it was no longer by l!ie vision of the dying 
commander. It waa old Foulques Taillefer who 
Btood before me, armed cap-ti-pie, and presentiog 
the point of hb Bword. I made the aign of tiie 
cross, atid the spectre vauished, but I received the 
Bsme red-hot thrust in the heart which I had felt 
in the armory, and I seemed to be bathed in blood. 
I would have called out, or have risen from my 
bed and gone in quest of succor, but I could 
neither speak nor stir. This agony endured until 
the crowing of the cock, when I tell asleep again ; 
but the next day I was ill, and in a moat pitiable 
state. I have continued to be harassed by the 
same visiou every Friday night ; no acts of pen- 
itence and devotion have been able to relieve me 
&om it ; and it is only a lingering hope in divine 
mercy that sustains me, and enables me to support 
so lamentable a visitation." 



The Grand Prior of Minorca wasted gradually 
away under this constant remorse of conscience 
and this horrible incubus. He died some time 
after having revealed the preceding particulars 
of his case, evidently the victim of a diseased 
imagination. 

The above relation has been rendered, in many 
parts literally, from the French memoir, in which 
it is given as a true story : if so, it is one of 
those instances in which truth is more romantic 
than fiction. 




" A TIME OF UNEXAMPLED PEOSPERITT." 

IBR^^N tbe course of a voyage from Eoglaad, 
wS flw ^ °"'^^ ''^'^ '" ^'''^ " convoy of merchant 
^1^^ siiips, bouud fur the West Indies. The 
wiuither was uncommonly bland ; and tlie ships 
vied with each other in spreading sail to catch a 
light, favoring breeze, until (heir hulls were bI- j 
moat hidden beneath a cloud of cunvaa. Tha j 
breeze went down with the suu, and his last yel* 
low rays shone npon a thousand sails, idly flap- 
ping against the mastB. 

I exulted in the beauty of the scene, and au- 
gured a prosperous voyage ; but the veteran n 
ter of the ship shook bis head, and pronounced I 
this halcyon calm a " weather-breeder." And m 
it proved. A storm burst forth in llie night ; tin 
sea roared and raged ; and when the day broks I 
I beheld the lale gallant convoy Bcatlered in everyf 
direction ; some dismasted, others scudding under I 
bare poles, and many firing signals of distress. 

I have since been occasionally reminded of this I 
scene, by those calm, sunny seasons in the com- f 
mercial world, which are known by the nami 
" times of unexampled prosperity," They are I 
(he sure weather-breeders of traffic. Every n 
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end then the world ia visited by one of these 
delnsive aeasonB, when " the credit Bjstem," as it 
is called, expands to full luxuriance ; everybody 
truals everybody ; a bad debt ia a thing unheard 
of; Ibe broad way to certain and sudden wealth 
lies plain and open ; and men are tempted to daali 
forward boldly, from the facility of borrowing. 

Promissory notes, interchanged between achem- 
ing individuals, are liberally discounted at the 
banks, which become ao many minta to coin words 
into cash ; and as the supply of words is inex- 
haustible, it may readily be supposed what a vast 
amount of promissory capital is soon in circula- 
tion. Every one now talks in thousands ; noth- 
ing is heard but gigantic operations in trade ; 
great purchases and sales of real property, and 
immense sums made at eveiy transfer. AH, to 
be sure, as yet exiafa in proraiae ; but the be- 
liever in promises calculates the aggregate as 
solid capital, and falls hack in amazement at the 
amount of public wealth, the " unexampled state 
of public prosperity ! " 

Now ia the time for speculative aed dreaming 
or designing men. They relate their dreams and 
projects to the ignorant and credulous, dazzle 
them with golden visions, and set them madden- 
ing after shadows. The example of one stimu- 
lates another ; speculation rises on speuulation ; 
bubble rises on babble ; every one helps with hia 
breath to swell the windy superstructure, and ad- 
mires and wonders at the magnitude of the infla- 
tiou he has contributed to produce. 

Speculation is the romance of trade, and casta 
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sontempt upon all its sober realities. It renders 
the stock-jobber a magician, and the exchange a 
region of enchantment. It elevates the merchant 
into a kind of kmght-errant, or rather a commer- 
cial Quixote. The slow but sure gains of snug 
percentage become despicable in his eyes : no 
" operation " is thought worthy of attention, that 
does not double or treble the investment. No 
business is worth following, that does not promise 
an immediate fortune. As he sits musing over 
his ledger, with pen behind his ear, he is like La 
Mancha's hero in his study, dreaming over his 
books of chivalry. His dusty counting-house 
fades before his eyes, or changes into a Spanish 
mine : he gropes after diamonds, or dives aflter 
pearls. The subterranean garden of Aladdin is 
nothing to the realms of wealth that break upon 
his imagination. 

Could this delusion always last, the life of a 
merchant would indeed be a golden dream ; but 
it is as short as it is brilliant. Let but a doubt 
enter, and the " season of unexampled prosper- 
ity" is at end. The coinage of words is sud- 
denly curtailed ; the promissory capital begins 
to vanish into smoke ; a panic succeeds, and the 
whole superstructure, built upon credit, and reared 
by speculation, crumbles to the ground, leaving 
scarce a wreck behind : 

" It is such 8ta£f as dreams are made of.** 

When a man of business, therefore, hears on 
every side rumors of fortunes suddenly acquired ; 
when he finds banks liberal, and brokers busy 



» 
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when he sees adventurers flusli of paper capital, 
and fiill of scheme and enterprise ; when he per- 
c^vea a greater disposition to huy than to aell ; 
when trade ftverilowB its acoustoraed channela, 
and deluges the country ; when he hears of new 
regions of commercial adventure ; of distant marts 
and distant mines, swallowing merchandise and 
disgoiging gold ; when he finds joint stock com- 
panies of all kinda forming ; railroads, canals, and 
locomotive engine, springing up on every side ; 
when idlers suddenly become men of business, and 
dash iaVo the game of commerce aa they would 
into the hazards of the faro-table ; when he be- 
holds the streets glittering with new equipages, 
palaces conjured up by tlie mtigic of speculation, 
tradesmen Hushed with sudden success, and vying 
with each other in ostentatious expense ; in a 
word, when he hears the whole communis join- 
ing in the theme of " unexampled prosperity," let 
him look upon the whole as a " weather-breeder," 
and prepare for the impending storm. 

The tbregoing remarks are intended merely as 
B prelude to a narrative I am about to lay before 
the public, of one of the most meraoJ-able in- 
Mances of the in&tuation of gain to be found in 
the whole history of commerce. I allude to the 
famous Mississippi bubble. It is a mjitter that 
has passed into a proverb, and become a phrase 
in every one's mouth, yet of which not one mer- 
chant in ten has probably a distinct idea. I have 
therefore thought that an authentic account of it 
would be interesting and salutary, at the present 
, when we ore suffering under the efleels 
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of a severe access of the credit system, and just 
recoveriDg from one of its minons delusions. 



THE GREAT MISSISSIFFI BUBBLE. 

Befobe entering into the story of this &moi]8 
chimera, it is proper to give a few particulars 
concerning the individual who engendered it. 
John Law was bom in Edinburgh, in 1671. 
His father, William Law, was a rich goldsmith, 
and lefl his son an estate of considerable value, 
called Lauristou, situated about four miles fix>in 
Edinburgh. Groldsmiths, in those days, acted oc- 
casionally as bankers, and his father's operations, 
under this character, may have originally turned 
the thoughts of the youth to the science of calcu- 
lation, in which he became an adept ; so that at 
an early age he excelled in playing at all games 
of combination. 

In 1694, he appeared in London, where a hand- 
some person and an easy and insinuating address 
gained him currency in the first circles, and the 
nickname of " Beau Law.** The same personal 
advantages gave him success in the world of gal- 
lantry, until he became involved in a quarrel with 
Beau Wilson, his rival in fashion, whom he killed 
in a duel, and then fled to France to avoid prose- 
cution. 

He returned to Edinburgh in 1700, and re- 
mained there several years ; during which timo 
he first broached his great credit system, ofiering 
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f to supply the deficiency of coin by Ihe establish- 
I meot of a bank, which, accordiDg to his views, 
might emit a paper currency equivalent to the 
I whole laoded estate of the kingdoiii. 

His scheme escited great astonish merit in Ed- 
I inbtirgh ; bul, though the govei'nnieiit waa not 
Bofflciently advanced in financial knowledge to 
detect the fallacies upon wliich it waa founded, 
I Scottish caution and suspicion served in place of 
I ■wisdom, and the project was rejected. Ijiw niet 
I with no belter siicceSB witt the English parlia- 
. i and the fatal affair of the death of Wilson 
I" Btill hanging over him, for which he had never been 
\ able to procure a pardon, he again went to France. 
The financial affairs of France were at thia 
ime in a deplorable condition. Tlie wars, the 
[ pomp, and profusion of Louis XIV., and hia relig- 
I ions peraeeutions of whole claaaea of the moat in- 
I' dastrioua of hia aubjects, had exhausted liis treas- 
I sry, and overwhelmed the nation with debt. The 
I old monarch clung to his selfish magnificence, and 
I coald not be induced to diminish bis enormous 
I. expenditure ; and his minister of finance was 
[ driven to his wits' end to devise all kinds of dis- 
I BBtrouB expedients to keep up the royal state, and 
f to extricate Ihe nation from its embairassmenta. 
In thia state of things Law ventured to bring 
forward hia financial project. It was founded on 
the plan of the Bank of England, whicli had al- 
■ ready been in successful opei'ation several years. 
He met with immediate patronage and a. conge- 
nial spirit ill the Duke of Orleans, who had mar- 
L tied a natural daughter of the kmg. The duke 
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had been astonished at the fiicility with which 
England had supported the burden of a public 
debt, created by the wars of Anne and William, 
and whicli exceeded in amount that under which 
France was groaning. The whole matter was 
soon explained hj Law to his satisfaction. The 
latter maintained that England had stopped at 
the mere threshold of an art capable of creating 
unlimited sources of national wealth. The duke 
was dazzled with his splendid views and spedous 
reasonings, and thought he clearly comprehended 
his system. Demarets, the Comptroller-Greneral 
of Finance, was not so easily deceived. He pro- 
nounced the plan of Law more pernicious than 
any of the disastrous expedients that the govern- 
ment had yet been driven to. The old king also, 
Louis XIV., detested all innovations, especially 
those which came from a rival nation : the project 
of a bank, therefore, was utterly rejected. 

Law remained for a while in Paris, leading 
a gay and affluent existence, owing to his hand- 
some person, easy manners, flexible temper, and 
a faro-bank which he had set up. His agreeable 
career was interrupted by a message from D'Ar- 
genson, Lieutenant-Grcneral of Police, ordering 
him to quit Paris, alleging that he was " rather 
too skilful at ih4 game which he had introduced! *' 

For several succeeding years he shifted his 
residence from state to state of Italy and Ger- 
many, offering his scheme of finance to every 
court that he visited, but without success. The 
Duke of Savoy, Victor 4madeas, afterward King 
of Sardinia, was much struck with his project ; 
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t but after considering it for a time, replied, •'lam 
lot t^ifficientli/ powerful to ruin myself." 
The shifting, advuiilurouB life of Law, and the 
I eqniyocal means by which he appenred to live, 
1 playing high, and always with great success, 
I threw a cloud of suspicion over him wherever he 
I- went, and caused, him to be espeiietl by the mag- 
litstrncy from the iemi-commercial, semi-aristo- 
I craticut cities of Venice and Genoa. 

The events of 1715 brought Law back again 
\ to Paris. Louis XIV. was dead, Louis XV. was 
i child, and during his minority the Duke 
Kof Orleans tield the reins of government as Se- 
rgent. Law had at length found his num. 

The Duke of Orleans has been differenlly 
Irepresented by different contemporaries. He ap- 
■ pesrs to have had excellent natural qualities, 
■perverted by a bad education. He was of th» 
middle size, easy and graceful, with an agreeabie 
luntenance, and open, affable demeanor. His 
ind wa^ qnick and sagacious, rather than pro- 
id his quickness of intellect and ex- 
f memory supplied the lack of studious 
npplication. His wit was prompt and pungent ; 
e expressed himself with vivacity and precision ; 
) imaginnlLon was vivid, his temperament saa- 
e and joyous, his courage daring. His mother, 
■the Duchess of Orieans, expressed his character 
u ctesprit. " The fairies," said she, " were 
invited to be present at his birth, and each one 
Econferring a talent on my son, he possesses them 
Unfortunately, we had forgotten to invite an 
K'slil fairy, who, arriving afler all the others, ex 
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c^laimed, ^ He shall have all the talents, excepting 
that to make good use of them.** ' 

Under proper tuition, the duke might have 
risen to real greatness ; but in his early years he 
was put under the tutelage of the Abb^ Dubois, 
one of the subtlest and basest spirits that ever 
intrigued its way into eminent place and power. 
The Abb^ was of low origin and despicable ex- 
terior, totally destitute of morals, and perfiduous 
in the extreme ; but with a supple, insinuating 
address, and an accommodating spirit, tolerant of 
all kinds of profligacy in others. Conscious of 
his own inherent baseness, he sought to secure an 
influence over his pupil by corrupting his prin- 
ciples and fostering his vices ; he debased him, to 
keep himself from being despised. Unfortunately 
he succeeded. To the early precepts of this in- 
famous pander have been attributed those excesses 
that disgraced the manhood of the Regent, and 
gave a licentious character to his whole course of 
government. His love of pleasure, quickened 
and indulged by those who should have restrained 
it, led him into all kinds of sensual indulgence. 
He had been taught to think lightly of the most 
serious duties and sacred ties, to turn virtue into 
a jest, and consider religion mere hypocrisy. He 
was a gay misanthrope, that had a sovereign but 
sportive contempt for mankind ; believed that his 
most devoted servant would be his enemy if in- 
terest prompted, and maintained that an honest 
man was he who had the art to conceal that he 
was the contrary. 

He surrounded himself with a set of dissolute 
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KU like himaeir, wLo, let loose from the restraint 
Inder which they had been held during the latter 
tijpocriticfll days of Louia XIV., now gave way 
1 every kind of debauchery, "With these men 
the Regent used to shut himself up, after the 
ItoiirG of business, and excluding all grnver per- 
»nd graver concems, celebrate the moat 
ninken and disgustiTig orgies, where obscenity 
i blasphemy formed the seasoning of converaa- 
For tiie profligate companions of these 
ieyels he invented the appellation of his roms, 
9 literal meaning of which is, men broken ou 
ithe wheel ; intended, no doubt, to express their 
^roken-down characters and dislocated fortunes ( 
_^though a conteraporaiy asserts that it designated 
Fthfi punishment that moet of them merited. 
Uadttme de Labran, who was present at one of 
the Regent's suppers, was disgusted by the con- 
duct and conversation of the host and his guests, 
^^Uid observed at table, that (rod, after he had cre- 
^Kited man, took the refuse clay that was left and 
^^kade of it the souls of lackeys and princes. 
^V" SdcIi was tl)e man that now niled the destinies 
^<)f France. Law found him full of perplexities 
&om the disastrous state of the finances. Ke had 
already tampered with the coinage, calling in the 
" 1 of the nation, restamping it, and issuing it 
1: a nominal increase of one fifth, thus defrauding 
I nation out of twenty per cent, of its capital, 
not likely, therefore, to be scrupulous 
ly means likely to relieve liim fi-om finan- 
J clifficulties ; he had even been led to listen tn 
e cruel alternative of a national bankruptcy. 
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Under these circamstances Law oonfidentlj 
brought forward his scheme of a bank that was 
to pay off the national debt, increase the revenue, 
and at the same time diminish the taxes. The 
following is stated as the theory by which he rec- 
ommended his system to the Regent The credit 
enjoyed by a banker or a merchant, he observed, 
increases his capital tenfold; that is to say, he 
who has a capital of one hundred thousand livres, 
may, if he possess sufficient credit, extend his 
operations to a million, and reap profits to that 
amount. In like manner, a state that can collect 
into a bank all the current coin of the kingdom, 
would be as powerful as if its capital were in- 
creased ten fold. The specie must be drawn into 
the bank, not by way of loan, or by taxations, but 
in the way of deposit. This might be effected in 
different modes, either by inspiring confidence, or 
by exerting authority. One mode, he observed, 
had already been in use. Each time that a state 
makes a recoinage, it becomes momentarily the 
depository of all the money called in belonging to 
the subjects of that state. His bank was to effect 
the same purpose ; that is to say, to receive in de- 
posit all the coin of the kingdom, but to give in 
exchange its bills, which, being of an invariable 
value, bearing an interest, and being payable on 
demand, would not only supply the place of coin, 
but prove a better and more profitable currency. 

The Regent caught with avidity at the scheme. 
It suited his bold, reckless spirit and his grasping 
extravagance. Not that he was altogether the 
dupe of Law's specious projects ; still he was apt, 
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like nifinir other men nnskilled in the arcana of 
finnnce, to mistake the multiplication of money for 
the umlti plication of wealtli, not understanding 
that it WHS a mere agent or instriinient in the 
interchange of traffic, to represent the value of 
the various productions of industry ; aiid that an 
increased circulation of coin or bank-bills, in the 
shape of currency, only adds a proportioiiably in- 
creased and fictitious value to such productions. 
Law enlisted the vanity of the Regent in hia 
cause. He persuaded him that he saw more 
clearly than others into Hiiblime theories of finance, 
which were quite above tlie ordinary apprehension. 
He used to declare that, excepting the Kegent and 
the Duke of Savoy, no one had thoroughly com- 
prehended his system. 

It is certain that it met with strong opposition 
from the Regent's ministers, the Duke de Nonilles 
and tho Chancellor d'Angnesseau, and it was no 
less strenuously opposed by the parliament of 
Paris, Law, however, had a potent though secret 
coadjutor in the Abb^ Dubois, now rising, during 
the regency, into great political power, and who 
retained a baneful influeuce over the mind of the 
Regent This wily priest, as avaricious as he 
was ambitious, draw large sums fixjm Law as 
subsidies, and aided him greatly id many of his 
most pemidoua operations. He aided him, in the 
present instance, to fortify the mind of the Regent 
against all the remonstrances of hia ministers and 
tho parliament, 

Accoi-dingly, on the 2d of May, 1716, letters 
patent were granted to Law to establish a bank 
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of deposit, discount, and circulation, under the 
firm of ^Law and Company," to continue for 
twenty years. The capital was fixed at six miU 
ions of livres, divided into shares of ^ve hundred 
livres each, which were to be sold for twenty- 
five per cent of the Regent's debased coin, and 
seventy-five per cent of the public securities, 
which were then at a great reduction from their 
nominal value, and which then amounted to nine- 
teen hundred millions. The ostensible object of 
the bank, as set forth in the patent, was to encour- 
age the commerce and manufactures of France. 
The louis-d'ors and crowns of the bank were 
always to retain the same standard of value, and 
its bills to be payable in them on demand. 

At the outset, while the bank was limited in 
its operations, and while its paper really repre- 
sented the specie in its vaults, it seemed to realize 
all that had been promised from it It rapidly 
acquired public confidence and an extended circu- 
lation, and produced an activity in commerce un- 
known under the baneful government of Louis 
XIV. As the bills of the bank bore an interest, 
and as it was stipulated they would be of invari- 
able value, and as hints had been artfully circu- 
lated that the coin would experience successive 
diminution, everybody hastened to the bank to 
exchange gold and silver for paper. So great 
became the throng of depositors, and so intense 
their eagerness, that there was quite a press 
and struggle at the back door, and a ludicrous 
panic was awakened, as if there was danger of 
their not being admitted. An anecdote of the 
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time! relntcs tbnt one of the derks, with aa 
ominoua smile, called out to the struggling multi- 
tude, " Have a little patience, my friends ; we 
mean to take all your vaonej ; " an assertion dis- 
astronsly verified in the sequel. 

Thus by the simple estahliahraent of a bank, 
Imw and tito Regent obtained pledges of con- 
fidence for the consummation of farther and more 
oompllcated schemes, as yet hidden from the pub- 
Uc In a little while the bank shares rose enor- 
mously, and the amount of its notes in circulation 
exceeded one hundred and ten millions of livres. 
A subtle stroke of policy had rendered it popular 
with the aristocracy. Louis XJV. had, several 
jectrs previously, imposed au income tax of a 
tenth, giving his royal word that it should cease 
in 1717. This tax had been exceedingly irksome 
b) the privileged orders ; and, in the present dis- 
utrous times, they had dreaded an augmentation 
of it. Tn consequence of the successful operation 
of Law's Bcheine, however, the tax was abolished, 
iind now nothing was to he heard acnniig the no- 
bility and clergy but praises of the Regent and 
the bank. 

Hitherto all had gone well, and all might have 
ooutinued lo go well, had not the paper system 
been tartlier expanded. But Law had yet the 
grandest part of his scheme to develop. He 
hod lo open hta ideal world of speculation, his 
El Dorado of unbounded wealth. The English 
find brought the vast imaginary commerce of the 
%Duth Seas in aid of their banking operations, 
lljaw sought to bring, as an immense auxiliary of 
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bia bank, the whole trade of the MiBsissipju. 
der this name was iiiuludtd not merely the rii 
80 called, but the vast regiou known as 
BDa, extending from north latitude 29' 
Canitda iu north lutitude 40°. This (.■ouutry had 
been grauted by Louis XIV. to the Sieur Croza^ 
but ht! had been induced lo resign his patent, 
conformity to the plea of Mr. Law, letters pal 
were granted in August, in 1717. for the creal 
of a commei'cial compauy, which waa to 
the colonizing of thia country, and the mon< 
of its trade and resources, and of the beaver 
fur trade wilh Canada. It was called the Wi 
em, but became better known as the MisBissij 
Company. The capital was fixed at one hui 
millions of livres, divided into shares, bearing 
interest of four per cent., which were subscril 
for in the public secuiities. As the bank was lo 
cooperate with the company, the Regent ordered 
that its bills should be received the same as coin, 
in all payments of the public revenue. Law was 
appointed chief director of this company, which 
was an exact copy of the Earl of Oxford's South 
Sea Company, set on foot in 1711, and which 
distracted all ^England with the frenzy of specu- 
lation. In like manner with the delusive pio- 
turings given in that memorable scheme of the 
sources of rich trade to be opened in the South 
Sea countries. Law held forth magnificent pros- 
pects of the fortunes to be made in culuiiizing 
Louisiana, which woa represented as a veritable 
land of promise, capable of yielding every variety 
of the most precious produce. Reports, too, weitt 
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artiuUy circulated, with great mystery, as if to 
llie " chosen fuw," of miues of gold and eilver 
recently discovered iq Louisiana, and which would 
insure instant wealth to the early purchasers. 
Theae confidential whispers, of course, soon be- 
came publics and were confirmed by travellers 
fresh from the Mississippi, imd doubtless bribed, 
vfao bad seen the mines in question, and declared 
tliein superior in richness to those of Mexico and 
Peru. Nay more, ocular proof was furnished to 
public creduhty, in ingots of gold, conveyed to 
the miut, as if just brought from the mines 'of 
Louisiana. 

Extraordinary measures were adopted to force 

, & colonization. An edict was Jssuiid lo collect 
ttnd transport settlers to the Mississippi. The 
police lent its aid. Tlie streets aud prisons of 
Paria, aud of the provincial cities, were swept 
of mendicaiita and vagabonds of all kinds, who 
e conveyed to llavre de Grace. About six 
thousand were ci'owded into ships, where no pre- 

\ Cantions had been taken for their health or ac- 
commodation. Instruments of all Kinds proper 
Sot the working of miuea were ostentatiously pa- 
raded in public, and put on board the vessels ; 
and the whole set sail for this fabled El Dorado, 

. wbiuh was to prove the grave of the greater part 

f of its wretched colonists. 

D'Anguesseau, the chancellor, a man of probity 

^vid integrity, still lifted his voice against the 

I paper system of Law, and bis project of coloniza- 

k tioD, and was eloquent and proplietic in picturing 
Ibe evils they were calculated to produce; the 
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private distress and public degradation ; the oor« 
ruption of morals and manners ; the triumph of 
knaves and schemers ; the ruin of fortunes, and 
the downfall of families. He was incited more and 
more to this opposition by the Duke de NoalUeSy 
the Minister of Finance, who was jealous of the 
growing ascendency of Law over the mind of the 
Regent, but was less honest than the chancellor in 
his opposition. The Regent was excessively an- 
noyed by the difficulties they conjured up in the 
way of his darling schemes of finance, and the 
countenance they gave to the opposition of par- 
liament ; which body, disgusted more and more 
with the abuses of the regency, and the system 
of Law, had gone so far as to carry its remon- 
strances to the very foot of the throne. 

He determined to relieve himself from these 
two ministers, who, either through honesty or 
policy, interfered with all his plans. Accordingly, 
on the 28th of January, 1718, he dismissed the 
chancellor from office, and exiled him to his estate 
in the country ; and shortly afterward removed 
the Duke de Noailles from the administration of 
the finance. 

The opposition of parliament to the Regent 
and his measures was carried on with increasing 
violence. That body aspired to an equal author- 
ity with the Regent in the administration of afiairs, 
and pretended, by its decree, to suspend an edict 
of the regency ordering a new coinage, and alter- 
ing the value of the currency. But its chief 
hostility was levelled against Law, a foreigner 
and a heretic, and one who was considered by a 
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majority of the members in the light of a male- 
factor, la fact, BO far was this liostiLty carried, 
duit secret tnensures were taken to investigate 
tiia malversations, and to collect evidence agiiiost 
it was resolved in parliament that, 
Bhonld the teslimony collected justify tlieir sua- 
'picions, they would have him seized and brought 
liefore them ; would give him a brief trial, and, 
if convicted, would hang liim in the court-yard 
of the palace, and throw open the gates after the 
execution, that the public might behold his corpse I 
Law received intimation of the danger hanging 
over him, and was in terrible trepidation. He 
' took refuge in the Palais Royal, the residence of 
the B«gent, and implored his protection. The Re- 
^nt himself was embarrassed by the sturdy op- 
posi^on of parliament, which contemplated nothing 
.less than a decree reversing most of his pubhc 
j, especially those of fintmce. Hts inde- 
'«isioa kept Law for a time in an agony of terror 
-and suspense. Finally, by assembling a hoard 
f justice, and bringing to his aid the absolute 
Authority of the king, he triumphed over parlia- 
tnent, and reheved Ltiw from his dread of being 



The ayslem now went on with flowing sail. 

he Western, or Mississippi Company, being 

leatified with the bank, rapidly increased in 

awer and privileges. One monopoly after an- 

;her was granted to it, — the trade of the Indian 

the slave-trade with Senegal and Guinea, 

fanning of tobacco, the iiaiioiial coinage, eiti. 

new privilege was made a pretext for issu- 
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iiig more bills, and caused att immense adv-ancB 
til the price of stock. At length, ou Uie 4lh of 
Dewmber, 1718, ihe Regent gave the establiah- 
ntenl the imposing title of the Ro^hI Bank, and 
proclaimed that he hod etTected the purchase of 
nil the shares, the proceeds of which he had 
added to its capital. This measure seemed to 
shock the public feeling more than any other con- 
nected with the system, and roused the indigna- 
tion of parliament. The French nation had been 
BO nccuslomed to attach an idea of everything 
loble, lofly, and magnilicetit, to the royal name 
and person, especially during the stately and 
tnimptuous reign of Louis XIV., that ihey could 
itot at first tolerate the idea of royalty being in 
any degree mingled with matters of traffic and 
finance, and the king being, in a manner, a banker. 
It was onu of the downward steps, however, by 
which royalty lost its illusive splendor in France 
and became gradually cheapened in the pnblic 

Arbitrary measures Dow began to be taken to 
force the bills of the bank into artificial current^. 
On the 27th of Etecember appeared an order in 
council, forbidding, under severe penalties, the 
payment of any sum above six hundred livrea in 
gold or silver. This decree rendered bank-bills 
necessary in all transactions of purchase and sale, 
and called for a new omission. The prohibition 
was occasionally evaded or opposed ; confiscations 
were the consequence ; liifonners were rewarded, 
and spiea and traitors began to spring up in all 
the domestic walks of liie. 



I 
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The worst effect of this illusive system was the 
mania for g»iiJ, or rather for giLmbliog in stocks, 
tbat now seized upou the whole nation. Under 
the exciting effects of lying reports, and the forc- 
ing effects of government decrees, the shares of 
the company went on rising in value, until they 
reached thirteen hundred per cent. Nothing was 
now spoken of but the price of shares, and the 
immense fortunes suddenly made by lucky apec- 
ulators. Those whom Law had deluded used 
every means \o delude othei-s. The most estniv- 
agant dreams were indulged concernitig the wealth 
to flow in upon the company from iw colonies, 
its trade, and its various monopolies. It is true 
nothing as yet had been realized, nor could in 
I some lime be realized, fiTom these distant sources, 
a if productive ; but the imaginatious of spec- 
I nlalors are ever in the advance, and their con- 
J jecturea are immediately converted iulo facts. 
I lying reports now flew from mouth to mouth, of 
I sure avenues to fortune suddenly thrown open. 
I The more extravagant the fable, the more readily 
B it believed. To doubt, was to awaken anger 
incur ridicule. In a lime of public infatuation 
I it requires no small exercise of courage to doubt 
I a popular fallacy. 

Paris now became the centre of attraction for 

> ffie adventurous and the avaricious, who flocked 

[ to it not merely from the provinces, but from 

neighboring connlries. A stock exchange was 

established in a house in the Bue Quiiicampoix, 

and became immediately the gathering-place of 

[ stock-jobbers. The exchange opened at seveu 
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o'clock with the beat of drum and sound of bell, 
and closed at night with the same signals. Guards 
were stationed at each end of the street, to main- 
tain order and exclude carriages and horses. The 
whole street swarmed throughout the day like a 
beehive. Bargains of all kinds were seized upon 
with avidity. Shares of stock passed from hand 
to hand, mounting in value, one knew not why. 
Fortunes were made in a moment, as if by magic ; 
and every lucky bargain prompted those around 
to a more desperate throw of the dice. The 
fever went on, increasing in intensity as the day 
declined ; and when the drum beat and the bell 
rang at night, to close the exchange, there were 
exclamations of impatience and despair, as if the 
wheel of fortune had suddenly been stopped, when 
about to make its luckiest evolution. 

To ingulf all classes in this ruinous vortex, 
Law now split the shares of fifty millions of stock 
each into one hundred shares ; thus, as in the 
splitting of lottery tickets, accommodating the ven- 
ture to the humblest purse. Society was thus 
stirred up to its very dregs, and adventurers of 
the lowest order hurried to the stock market All 
honest, industrious pursuits and modest gains 
were now despised. Wealth was to be obtained 
instantly, without labor and without stint The 
upper classes were as base in their venality as 
the lower. The highest and most powerful nobles, 
abandoning all generous pursuits and lofly aims, 
engaged in the vile scuffle for gain. They were 
even baser than the lower classes ; for some of 
them, wlio were members of the council of the 
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regency, abused tlielr eintion and their iiiiliience, 
.ftnd promoted measures by which shares rose 
while ia their handa, and thej made iiumenae 
profits. 

The Duke de BourboD, the Prince of Conti, 
the Dukes de la Force and D'Ajitiu, were nmung 
the foremost of these illustrious stock-jobbers. 
They were nicknamed tlie Mississippi Lords, and 
they smiled at the sneering title. In fact, the 
wual distinctiotis of society had lost their conse- 
'^aence, imder the reign of thia new passion. 
Bank, talent, military tame, no longer inspired 
deference. AI! respect for others, all self-respect, 
e forgoKen in the mercenary struggle of the 
Stock-market. Even prelates and ecclesiastical 
eorporatious, forgetting their true objects of de- 
'votiou, mingled among the votaries of Mammon. 
They were not behind those who wielded the civil 
r in fabricating ordinances suited to their 
toaridous purposes. Theological deciaiona forth- 
with appeared) in which the anathema launched 
by the Church against usury was conyeuiently 
Coiistrued as not. extending to the traffic in bank 
shares I 

The Abbd Dubois entered into the mysteries 
Kif Btock-jobbing with all the zeal of an apostle, 
And enriched himself by the spoils of the credu- 
lous ; and he continaally drew large sums &om 
Iifiw, as considerations for his political influence. 
ilWthlesB to his country, in the course of his 
gBntbling speculations he transferred to England 
lA great amount of specie, which hnd been paid 
iinlo the royal treasury ; thns contributing to the 
lubsequent dearth of the precious metals. 
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The female sex participated in this sordid 
frenzy. Princesses of the blood, and ladies of 
the highest nobility, were among the most rapa- 
cious of stock-jobbers. The Regent seemed to 
have the riches of Croesus at his command, and 
lavished money by hundreds of thousands upon 
his female relatives and favorites, as well as upon 
his rou^s, the dissolute companions of his de- 
bauches. " My son," writes the Regent's mother, 
in her correspondence, " gave me shares to the 
amount of two millions, which I distributed among 
my household. The king also took several mill- 
ions for his own household. All the royal fam- 
ily have had them ; all the children and grand- 
children of France, and the princes of the blood." 

Luxury and extravagance kept pace with this 
sudden inflation of fancied wealth. The heredi- 
tary palaces of nobles were pulled down, and re- 
built on a scale of augmented splendor. Enter- 
tainments were given, of incredible cost and mag- 
nificence. Never before had been such display 
in houses, furniture, equipages, and amusements. 
This was particularly the case among persons of 
the lower ranks, who had suddenly become pos- 
sessed of millions. Ludicrous anecdotes are re- 
lated of some of these upstarts. One, who had 
just launched a splendid carriage, when about to 
use it for the first time, instead of getting in at 
the door, mounted, through habitude, to his accus- 
tomed place behind. Some ladies of quality, see- 
ing a well-dressed woman covered with diamonds, 
but whom nobody knew, alight from a very hand« 
some carriage, inquired who she was, of the foot- 
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•nan. He replied, with a. sneer, "It ia a lady 
who has recently tumbled from a gan'et into this 
Mr. Law's domestics were said to be- 
ike manner suddenly enriehed by the 
crumbs that fell from hia table. His coachman, 
KaviDg made a fortune, retired from his service- 
Mr. Law requested hira to procure a coachman 
in his place. He appeared the next day with 
two, whom he prouounced equally good, and told 
!Mr. Law, " Tafee which of them you choose, and 
I will take the other ! " 

Nor were these novi hnmini treated with the 
distance and disdain they would formerly have 
experienced from the haughty aristocracy of 
France. The pride of the old noblesse had been 
stifled by t!ie stronger instinct of avarice. They 
iratlier sought the intimacy and confidence of these 
lucky upstarts ; and it has been observed that e. 
tobteman would gladly take his seat at the table 
r the fortunate lackey of yesterday, in hopes of 
ing from hira the secret of growing rich ! 
Iiaw now went about with a countenance ra- 
diant with success, and apparently dispensing 
realth on every side. " He is admirably skilled 
a all that relates to finance," writes the Duchess 
pf Orleans, the Regent's mother, " nnd has put 
be affairs of the state in such good order, that 
ill the king's debts have been paid. He is bo 
Uach mn after, that he has no repose night or 
lay. A duchess even kissed his hand pubhcly. 
f a duchess can do this, what will other ladies 



Wherever he went his path, '< 



e told, was 
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beset by a sordid throng, who waited to see him 
pass, and sought to obtain the favor of a word, a 
nod, or smile, as if a mere glance from him would 
bestow fortune. When at home his house was 
absolutely besieged by furious candidates for for- 
tune. " They forced the doors," says the Duke 
de St Simon ; " they scaled his windows from 
the garden ; they made their way into his cabinet 
down the chimney ! " 

The same venal court was paid by all classes 
to his family. The highest ladies of the court 
vied with each other in meannesses, to purchase 
the lucrative friendship of Mrs. Law and her 
daughter. They waited upon them with as much 
assiduity and adulation as if they had been prin- 
cesses of the blood. The Regent one day ex- 
pressed a desire that some duchess should acc6m- 
pany his daughter to Genoa. " My Lord," said 
some one present, " if you would have a choice 
from among the duchesses, you need but send to 
Mrs. Law's ; you will find them all assembled 
there." 

The wealth of Law rapidly increased with the 
expansion of the bubble. In the course of a few 
months he purchased fourteen titled estates, pay- 
ing for them in paper ; and the public hailed 
these sudden and vast acquisitions of landed prop- 
erty, as so many proofs of the soundness of his 
system. In one instance he met with a shrewd 
bargainer, who had not the general faith in his 
paper money. The President de Novion insisted 
on being paid for an estate in hard coin. Law 
accordingly brought the amount, four hundred 



to 
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LOusand llvrca, in specie, Baying, with a sarcastic 
le, that lie preferred paying in money, as its 
freight reudereil it a mere incumbrance, Aa it 
tappened, the President could give no clear title 
to tlie land, and the mouoy had to be refunded. 
Te paid it back tn paper, which Law dared not 
iftise, lest he should depreciate it in tLe market 1 
The course of illusory credit went on triumph- 
itly for eighteen months. Law had nearly ful- 
filled one of his promiaea, for the gretiter part of 
the public debt had been paid ofF; but how paid ? 
In bank shares, which had been trumped up sev- 
hundred per cent, above their value, and 
'hicli were to vanish like smoke in the hands of 
le holders. 

One of the most striking attributes of Law, 
the imperturbable assurance and self-poasea- 
wiih which he replied to every objection and 
ind ft solution for every problem. He had the 
ity of a juggler in evading difficulties ; and 
jtat was peculiar, made figures themselves, which 
the very elements of exact demonstration, the 
to da£2le and bewilder. 
Toward the latter end of 1719 the Mississippi 
ime had reached its highest point of glory, 
nillion of strangers had ci-owded into 
quest of fortune. The hotcb and lodg- 
ing-houses were overflowing ; lodgings were pro- 
cured with excessive difficulty ; granaries were 
tnmed into bedi'ooins ; provisions had risen enor- 
loosly in price ; splendid houses were multiply- 
on every side ; the streets were crowded with 
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carriages ; above a thousand new equipages had 
been launched. 

On the eleventh of December Law obtained 
another prohibitory decree, for the purpose of 
sweeping all the remaining specie in circulation 
into the bank. By this it was forbidden to make 
any payments in silver above ten livres, or in 
gold above three hundred. 

The repeated decrees of this nature, the object 
of which was to depreciate the value of gold and 
increase the illusive credit of paper, began to 
awaken doubts of a system which required such 
bolstering. Capitalists gradually awoke from their 
bewilderment. Sound and able financiers con- 
sulted together, and agreed to make common 
cause against this continual expansion of a paper 
system. The shares of the bank and of the com- 
pany began to decline in value. Wary men took 
the alarm, and began to realize, a word now first 
brought into use, to express the conversion of. 
ideal property into something real 

The Prince of Conti, one of the most promi- 
nent and grasping of the Mississippi lords, was 
the first to give a blow to the credit of the bank. 
There was a mixture of ingratitude in his con- 
duct that characterized the venal baseness of the 
times. He had received, from time to time, enor- 
mous sums from Law, as the price of his influence 
and patronage. His avarice had increased with 
every acquisition, until Law was compelled to re- 
fuse one of his exactions. In revenge, the prince 
immediately sent such an amount of paper to the 
bank to be cashed, that it required four wagons 
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> biitig away tha silrer, nnd he bad the meaii' 
I to loll out of the window of his hotel, and 
jeat and exult, as it was trundled into his port 
iocherc. 

This was tlte signal for other drains of lilce na- 
'inre. The English and Dutch mercliants, who 
bad purchased a great amount of hiuik paper at 
low prices, cashed them at the baiil!, and carried 
the money out of the country. Other strangers 
Id tha like, thus draining the kingdom of its epe- 
and leaving paper in its place. 
The Regent, perceiving these symploms of de- 
ne system, sought to restore it to public 
confidence by conferring raarka of confidence upon 
its author. He accordingly resolved to make Iaw 
Comptroller- General of the Finances of France- 
There waa a material obstacle in the way. Law 
a Protestant, and the Eegent, unscrupulous 
e waa hiraaeli", did not dare publicly to out- 
the severe edicts which Louis XIV., iu his 
bigot days, had fulminated against all heretics. 
Law soon let him know that there would be no 
difficulty on that head. He was ready at any 
iment to abjure his religion in the way of busi- 
For decency's sake, however, it was judged 
iper ha should previously be convinced and con- 
"ted. A ghostly instructor was soon found ready 
accomplish his conversion in the shortest possi- 
ime. This was the Abbd Tenciii, a profli- 
creature of the profligate Dubois, and like 
tm working his way to ecclesiastical promotion 
Etaid temporal wealth by the basest means. 

Under the instructions of the Abbe Temdn, 
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JjBL^ soon mastered the mjsteries and dogmas of 
the Catiiolic doctrine ; and, aAer a brief course 
of ghostly training, declared himself thoroughly 
convinced and converted. To avoid the sneers 
and jei^ts of the Parisian public, the ceremony of 
abjuration took place at Melun. Law made a 
pious present of one hundred thousand livres to 
the Church of St. Roque, and the Abbe Tendn 
was rewarded for his edifying labors by sundry 
shares and bimk-bills, which he shrewdly took 
care to convert into cash, having as little faith in 
the system as in the piety of his new oonverL A 
more grave and moral community might have 
been outraged by this scandalous farce ; but the 
Parisians laughed at it with their usual levity, 
and contented themselves with making it the sub- 
ject of a number of songs and epigrams. 

Law being now orthodox in his faith, took out 
letters of naturalization, and having thus sur- 
mounted the intervening obstacles, was elevated 
by the Regent to the post of Comptroller-Gren- 
eral. So accustomed had the community become 
to all juggles and transmutations in this hero of 
finance, that no one seemed shocked or astonished 
at his sudden elevation. On the contrary, being 
now considered perfectly established in place and 
power, he became more than ever the object of 
venal adoration. Men of rank and dignity 
thronged his antechamber, waiting patiently their 
turn for an audience ; and titled dames demeaned 
themselves to take the front seats of tlie carriages 
of his wife and daughter, as if they had been 
riding with princesses of the blood royal. Law's 
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1 grew giddj" with bis elevation, and lie began 
I aspire ftfler arislocralical diBtinelioii. There 
^waa to be a court ball, at which sevei-al of the 
young nobleaieti were to dance in a bullet with 
the youthful king. Law requested that his son 
might be admitted into the ballet, and the Regent 
consented. The young scions of nobility, how- 
ever, were indignant, and scouted the " intruding 
upstart." Their more worldly parents, fearful of 
displeasing the modem Midas, reprimanded them 
in vain. The striplings had not yet inibilied the 
pnsaion for gain, and still held to their liigh blood. 
The son of the banlier received slighla and an- 
noyances on all sides, and the public applauded 
them for their spirit. A fit of illness carac op- 
^ portuoely to relieve the youth from an honor 
^^tehicb would have cost him a world of vosations 
^^^^ aCTronts. 

^H In February, 1720, shortly after Law's in- 
^"Walment in office, a decree came out uniting the 
bank to the India Company, by which last name 
llie whole establishment was now known. The 
decree stated, that, as the bank was royal, the king 
was bound to make good the value of its bills ; 
that he committed to the company the govern- 
ment of tlie bank for fifiy years, and sold to it 
fif^ milUons of stock belonging to bim, for nine 
hundred millions, a simple advance of eighteen 
hundred per cent. The decree farther declared, 
Q the king's name, that be would never draw on 
1 bank until the value of his drafts had first 
n lodged in it by his receivei-s-genenJ. 
The bank, it was aaid, had by this time issued 
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notes to the amount of one thousand millions, 
being more paper than all the banks of Europe 
were able to circulate. To aid its credit, the 
receivers of the revenue were directed to take 
bank-notes of the sub-receivers. All payments, 
also, of one hundred livres and upward, were 
ordered to be made in bank-notes. These com- 
pulsiory measures for a short time gave a false 
credit to the bank, which proceeded to discount 
merchants' notes, to lend money on jewels, plate, 
and other valuables, as well as on mortgages. 

Still farther to force on the system, an edict 
next appeared, forbidding any individual, or any 
corporate body, civil or religious, to hold in pos- 
Bession more than five hundred livres in current 
coin ; that is to say, about seven louis-d'ors ; the 
value of the louis-d'or in paper being, at the time, 
seventy-two livres. All the gold and silver they 
might have, above this pittance, was to be brought 
to the royal bank, and exchanged either for shares 
or bills. 

As confiscation was the penalty of disobedience 
to this decree, and informers were assured a share 
of the forfeitures, a bounty was in a manner held 
out to domestic spies and traitors, and the most 
odious scrutiny was awakened into the pecuniary 
affairs of families and individuals. The very con- 
fidence between friends and relatives was impaired, 
and all the domestic ties and virtues of society 
were threatened, until a general sentiment of in- 
dignation broke forth, that compelled the Regent 
to rescind the odious decree. Lord Stall's, the 
British ambassador, speaking of the system of 
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Bspionage encouraged by this edict, observed tbat 
it wna impossible to doubt tbat Law waa a thorough 
Catholic, since he had thus established the inquu 
Mition, after having already proved Iransubslanti- 
alion by changing specie into paper. 

Equal abuses btid taken place under the col- 
onizing project. In his tliousand expedients to 
amass capital. Law bad sold pai-cels of land in 
Mississippi, at the rate of tliree thousand livi-es for 
a league square. Many capitalists bad purchased 
estates large enough to constitute almost a princi- 
pality ; the only evil was, Law had sold a property 
which he could not deliver. The agents of police, 
who aided in recruiting the ranks of the colonists, 
had been guilty of scandalous impoBitrons. Under 
pretence of taking up mendicants and vagabonds, 
they had scoured the streets at night, seizing 
upon honest mechanics or their sons, and hurry- 
ing them to their crimping- houses for the solo 
purpose of extorting money from them as a ran- 
som. The populace was roused to indignation by 
these abuses. The oiS.cers of police were mobbed 
in the exercise of their odious functions, and sev- 
eral of them were killed, which put an cud to this 
flagrant abuse of power. 

la March, a most extraordinary decree of the 
council fixed the price of sliares of the India 
Company at nine thousand livres each. All ec- 
clesiastical communities and hospitals were dow 
prohibited from investing money at interest in any- 
thing but India stock. With all these props and 
Btays, the system continued to totter. How could 
it be otherwise, under a despotic goveriunent 
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that could alter the value of property at every I 
moment ? The very compulsory rneaaurea that I 
were adopted to establish the credit of ihe bank 
haatened its fall, plainly showing there was a w&at 
of solid security. Law caused pamphlets to b« 
pnUialied, setting forth, in eloquent language, the 
vast profits that must accrue to holders of the stock, 1 
and the impossibility of the king's ever doing U 
any harm. Qa the very back uf these asserlJonA'^ 
came forth an edict of the king, dated the 22d of ^ 
May, wherein, under pretence of having reduced 
the value of his coin, it was declared necessary to 
reduce the value of bis bank-notes one hal^ and 
of the India shares from nine thousand to fir* J 
thousand livres ! 

This decree came like u clap of thunder opoa ^ 
Bhare-holdei'S. They found one half of the pre- 
tended value of tlie paper in their hands ao- 
nihilated in an instant ; and what certainly had 
they with respect to the other half? The riA 
considered themselves ruined ; those in humbler' J 
circumstances looked forward to abject beggary. 

The parliament seized the occasion t 
forth as the protector of the public, and refused 
to register the decfee. It gained the credit of 
compelling the Regent to retrace his step, though 
it is more probable he yielded to the univeraal 
burst of public astonishment and reprobalioniU 
On the 27th of May the edict was revoked, ( 
bank-bills were restored to their previous valuecj 
But the fktal blow had been struck ; the delusioa 1 
was at an end. Government itself had lost all 1 
public confidence equally with the bank it had I 
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I engondered, and which its own arbitrary acts had 

brought iulo discredit. "All Paria," saya the 

~ lilt's mother, id her letters, "has been mouni' 

iag nt the cursed decree which Law has persuaded 

my son to make. I have received anonymous let- 

E teiB stating that I have nothing to fear on my own 

I acoouDt, hut that my Bon sliitll be pursued with 

I fire auil sword." 

The Regent now endeavored to avert tlie odium 

I of his ruinous schemes from himself. He aSecled 

^ to have suddenly lost confidence in Law, aud ou 

r the 29th of May discharged him fj'om his employ 

I Compti'ol I er- General, and stiitioned a Swiss 

I guard of sixteen men in his house. He even 

I refused to see him, when, on the following day, 

lie applied at the portal of the Palais Royal for 

admission ; but having played off this farce before 

the public, he admitted htm secretly the same 

night, by a private door, and continued as before 

to codperato with him in his financial schemes. 

On the first of June, the Regent issued a de- 

ree permitting persona to have as much money 

IS they pleased in their possession. Few, how- 

I ever, were in a state lo benefit by this permis- 

Thore was a run upon the bank, but a royal 

I ordinance immediately suspended payment until 

I £ulher orders. To relieve the public mind, a 

f dty stock wiia created of twenly-iive millions, 

■ iliearing an interest of two and a half per cent, 
\!<x which bank-notes were taken in exchange. 
pi^^e bank-notes thus withdrawn from circulation 

! publicly burnt before the Hotel de Villa. 

■ The public, however, hud lost conSdonce in evei^ 
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thing and everybody, and suspected fraud and 
collusion in those who pretended to bum the 
bills. 

A general confusion now took place in the 
financial world. Families who had lived in opu- 
lence found themselves suddenly reduced to in- 
digence. Schemers who had been revelling in 
the delusion of princely fortunes found their ' 
estates vanishing into thin air. Those who had 
any property remaining sought to secure it against 
reverses. Cautious persons found there was no 
safety for property in a country where the coin 
was continually shifting in value, and where a 
despotism was exercised over public securities, 
and even over the private purses of individuals. 
They begiin to send their effects into other 
countries ; when lo ! on the 20th of June, a royal 
edict commanded them to bring back their effects, 
under penalty of forfeiting twice their value, and 
forbade them, under like penalty, from investing 
their money in foreign stocks. This was soon 
followed by another decree, forbidding any one to 
retain precious stones in his possession, or to sell 
them to foreigners ; all must be deposited in the 
bank tn exchange for depreciating paper ! 

Execrations were now poured out, on all sides, 
against Law, and menaces of vengeance. What 
a contrast, in a short time, to the venal incense 
once offered up to him ! " This person," writes 
the Regent's mother, " who was formerly wor- 
shipped iis a god, is now not sure of his life. It 
is astonisliing how greatly terrified he is. He is 
as a dead man ; he is pale as a sheet, and it is 
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Said he can never get over iL My son is not 
dsmnyed, tliough he is threatened ou all sides. 
aud ia very mach amused with Lhw's terrors." 

About tile middle of July, Ihe last grand at- 
-tempt WH3 made by Law and the Regent to keep 
Tip the system and provide for the immense emia- 
aion of paper. A decree was fabricated, giving 
the India Company the entire monopoly of com- 
merce, on condition that it would, in the course 
of ft year, reiraburae six hniidred milliona of 
litres of its bills, at the rale of fifty millions per 
xnontb. 

On the 17th this decree was Bent to pariiameot 
to be registered. It at once raised a storm of 
opposition in that assembly, and a vehement 
discussion took place. While that was going 
on, a disastrous scene wtis passing out of doors. 

The calamitous effects of the system had 
reached the humblest concerns of Lumau life. 
Provisions had risen to an enormous price ; paper 
money was refused at all the shops ; the people 
lad not wherewithal to buy bread. It had been 
Jband absolutely Indispensable to relax a little 
Jrom the suspension of specie payments, and to 
allow small sums to be Bcanlily exchanged for 
paper. The doors of the bank and tlie neighbor- 
ing street were immediately thronged with a fam- 
ishing multitude seeking cash fur bunk-notes of 
ten livres. So great was the press and struggle, 
that several persons were stilled and crushed to 
death. The mob carried three of the bodies to 
the court-yard of the Palais Royal. Some cried 
(or the Regent to come forth, and behold the 
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effect of his system ; others demanded the death 
of Law, the impostor, who had brought this 
misery and ruin upon the nation. 

The moment was critical: the popular ftuy 
was rising to a tempest, when Le Blanc, the 
Secretary of State, stepped forth. He had pre- 
viously sent for the military, and now only sought 
to gain time. Singling out six or seven stout 
fellows, who seemed to be the ringleaders of the 
mob, " My good fellows," said he, calmly, " carry 
away these bodies, and place them in some church, 
and then come back quickly to me for your pay/' 
They immediately obeyed ; a kind of funeral pro- 
cession was formed ; the arrival of troops dis- 
persed those who lingered behind ; and Paris was 
probably saved from an insurrection. 

About ten o'clock in the morning, all being 
quiet. Law ventured to go in his carriage to the 
Palais Royal. He was saluted with cries and 
curses as he passed along the streets ; and he 
reached the Palais Royal in a terrible fright 
The Regent amused himself with his fears, but 
retained him with him, and sent off his carriage, 
which was assailed by the mob, pelted with stones, 
and the glasses shivered. The news of this out- 
rage was communicated to parliament in the 
midst of a furious discussion of the decree for 
the commercial monopoly. The first president, 
who had been absent for a short time, reentered, 
and communicated the tidings in a whimsical 
couplet : 

" Messieurs, Messieurs ! bonne nouvelle ! 
Le carrosse de Law est r^duit en carrelle 1 " 
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"Ocntlemea, GcDtlemen! good n«»A! 
The carriage of Law a shirDred to nloma! " 

The members sprang up wilh joy. "And 
Law!" excliiimed ihey, "has be been torn to 
pieces ? " Tlie president was ignorant of the 
result of the tumult; whereupon iLe debate was 
cut short, the decree rejected, and the house 
•djonmed, the members hurrying to learn the 
particulars. Such was the levity with which 
public affairs were treated at that dissolute and 
disastrous period. 

On the following day there was an ordinance 
from the king, prohibiting all popular assem- 
blages ; and troops were Btationed at various 
points, and in all public places. The regiment 
of guards was ordered to hold itself in readiness, 
and the rauskeleers to be at their hotels, with 
Iheir horees ready saddled. A number of small 
offices were opened, where people might cash 
small notes, though with great delay aud diffl- 
I «iiltf. An edict was also issued, declaring that 
whoever should refuse to take bank-notes in the 
ooursB of trade, should forfeit double the amount ! 

The continued and vehement opposition of 
parliament to the whole delusive system of finance 
had been a constant source of annoyance to the 
Bnt ; but this obstinate rejectioji of his last 
graitd expedient of a commercial monopoly was 
not lo be tolerated. He determined to puuish 
that intractable body. The Abbe DulKiis and 
Law suggested a simple mode ; it i\'as to sup- 
press the parliament altogether, being, as Ihey ob- 
■erred, so far from useful, that it was a constant 
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impediment to the march of public affairs. The 
Regent was half inclined to listen to their advice ; 
but upon calmer consideration, and the advice of 
friends, he adopted a more moderate course. On 
the 20th of July, early in the morning, all the 
doors of the parliament-house were taken posses- 
sion of by the troops. Others were sent to sur- 
round the house of the first president, and others 
to the houses of the various members ; who were 
all at first in great alarm, until an order from the 
king was put into their hands, to render them- 
selves at Pontoise, in the course of two days, to 
which place the parliament was thus suddenly and 
arbitrarily transferred. 

This despotic act, says Voltaire, would at any 
other time have caused an insurrection ; but one 
half of the Parisians were occupied by their ruin, 
and the other half by their fancied riches, which 
were soon to vanish. The president and members 
of parliament acquiesced in the mandate without 
a murmur ; they even went as if on a party of 
pleasure, and made every preparation to lead a 
joyous life in their exile. The musketeers, who 
held possession of the vacated parliament-house, 
a gay corps of fashionable young fellows, amused 
themselves with making songs and pasquinades, 
at the expense of the exiled legislators ; and at 
length, to pass away lime, formed themselves into 
a mock parliament ; elected their presidents, kings, 
ministers, and advocates ; took their seats in due 
form ; arraigned a cat at their bar, in place of the 
Sieur Law, and, after giving it a " fair trial," con- 
demned it to be hanged. In this manner, public 
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nffkira and puLlic institutioDS were lightly turned 

As to the exiled parliament, it lived gayly and 
Jnxotiously at Pontoise, at tlie public expense; 
jbr the Regent had furnished tiinda, as usual, with 
a lavish Land. The first president had the mwt- 
sion of the Duke de Bouillon put at his disposal, 
ftll ready furnished, with a vast and deliglilful gar- 
den on the borders of a river. There he kept 
open house to all the members of pnrliamenL 
Several tables were spread every day, all furnished 
InxDriously and splendidly ; the most exquisite 
wines and liquors, the choicest fruits and refreah- 
ments of all kiuda, abounded. A number of small 
chariots for one and two horses were always at 
hand, for such ladies and old gentlemen as wished 
to take an airing after dinner, and can! and bill- 
iard tallies for such as chose lo amuse themselves 
in that way unlil supper. The sister and the 
daughter of the first president did the honors of 
bis house, and he himself presided there with an 
ur o( great ease, hospitality, and magnificence. 
It became a party of pleasure to drive from Paris 
lo Ponloise, which was six leagues distant, and 
partake of the amusements and festivities of the 
pla4]e. Business was openly slighted ; nothing 
was thought of but amusement. The Regent 
Bud his government were laughed at, and made 
the subjects of continual pleasantries ; while the 
Qnormoua expenses incurred by this idle and lav- 
ish course of life more than doubled the liberal 
enms provided. This was the way in which the 
parliament resented their eitile. 
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During all this time the system was getting 
more and more involved. The stock exchange 
had some time previously been removed to the 
Place Vendome ; but the tumult and noise be- 
coming intolerable to the residents of that polite 
quarter, and especially to the chancellor, whose 
hotel was there, the Prince and Princess Carig- 
nan, both deep gamblers in Mississippi stock, of- 
fered the extensive garden of their Hotel de Sois- 
sons as a rally ing-place for the worshippers of 
Mammon. The offer was accepted. A number 
of barracks were immediately erected in the gar- 
den, as offices for the stock-brokers, and an order 
was obtained from the Regent, under pretext of 
police regulations, that no bargain should be valid, 
unless concluded in these barracks. The rent of 
them immediately mounted to a hundred livres a 
month for each, and the whole yielded these no- 
ble proprietors an ignoble revenue of half a mill- 
ion of livres. 

The mania for gain, however, was now at an 
end. A universal panic succeeded. " Sauve qui 
pent/" was the watchword. Every one was 
anxious to exchange falling paper for something 
of intrinsic and permanent value. Since money 
was not to be had, jewels, precious stones, plate, 
porcelain, trinkets of gold and silver, all com- 
manded any price, in paper. Land was bought 
at fifty years' purchase, and he esteemed himself 
happy who could get it even at this price. Mo- 
nopolies now became the rage among the noble 
holders of paper. The Duke de la Force bought 
up nearly all the tallow, grease, and soap ; others, 
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I the coffee and spices ; ottiera, hay and oats. For- 

^eign exchanges were fllmost impracticable. The 

^^bts of Diilcb and EnglieL merchaulB were paid 

In this St-tidous money, all the coin of the I'ealm 

baving disappeared. All the relatioiia of dehtor 

iHid creditor were confounded. Wilh one ihou- 

uid crawns one might pay a debt of cightceu 

^tbousaDd livres. 

The Regent's mother, who once exulted in the 
' nSuence of bank paper, now wrote io u very dif- 
ferent tone. " I have often wished," said she, in 
her letters, " that these bank-notes were in the 
depths of the infernal regioDS. They have ^ven 
lore trouble than relief. Nobody in 

France has a penny My son was once 

gpolar ; but since the arrival of this cursed Law 
B hated more and more. Not a week passes 
Irithoul my receiving letters filled with frightfiil 
QireatB, and speaking of him as a tyrant. I have 
t received one, threatening him with poison. 
I I showed it to him, be did nothing but 

Xa the mean time, Law was dismayed by the 
increasing troubles, and terrified at the tempest 
he had raised. He was not a man of i-eal cour- 
age ; and, fearing for his personal safety, from 
popular tumult, or the despair of ruined individ' 
I, be again took refuge in the palace of the 
The latter, as usual, amused himself 
Intli bis terrors, and turned every new disaster 
vita a jesl ; but he, too, began to think of bis 
■own security. 

In pursuing ^^ schemes of Law, be had, no 
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doubt, calculated to cany through his term of 
government with ease and splendor, and to en* 
rich himself, his connections, and his favorites; 
and had hoped that the catastrophe of the system 
would not take place until after the expiration of 
the regency. 

He now saw his mistake, — that it was impos- 
sible much longer to prevent an explosion ; and 
he determined at once to get Law out of the way, 
and then to charge him with the whole tissue of 
delusions of this paper alchemy. He accordingly 
took occasion of the recall of parliament in De- 
cember, 1720, to suggest to Law the policy of 
his avoiding an encounter with that hostile and 
exasperated body. Law needed no urging to the 
measure. His only desire was to escape from 
Paris and its tempestuous populace. Two days 
before the return of parliament, he took his sud- 
den and secret departure. He travelled in a 
chaise bearing the arms of the Regent, and was 
escorted by a kind of safeguard of servants, in 
the duke's livery. His first place of refuge was 
an estate of the Kegent's, about six leagues 
from Paris, from whence he pushed forward to 
Bruxelles. 

As soon as Law was fairly out of the way, the 
Duke of Orleans summoned a council of the re- 
gency, and informed them that they were assem- 
bled to deliberate on the state of the finances and 
the affairs of the India Company. Accordingly 
La Iloussaye, Comptroller-General, rendered a 
perfectly clear statement, by which it appeared 
that there were bank-bills in circulation to the 
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■loount of two miUianls seven hundred millions 
of livres, witbout any evidence that this enor- 
nooB sum had been emitted in virtue of nny or- 
dinance from the general assembly of the India 
CompRny, which alone had Ihe right to nathorize 
BUCh emt^ions. 

The council was astonished at this disclosure, 
ud looked to the Regent for explanalion, Fuslied 
to tie extreme, the Kegent avowed that Law had 
emitted bills to the atnount of twelve hundred 
millions beyond what Lad been lised by ordi- 
nances, and in contradiction to express pi'obibi- 
tions ; thai, tha thing being done, he, the Regent, 

. Itad legalized or rather covered tha transaction, 
ly decrees ordering Buch emissions, which decrees 

\ lie had antedaied. 

A stormy scene ensued between the Regent 

' md the Duke de Bourbon, little to the credit of 

I either, both having been deeply implicaled in the 
cabalistic operations of the system. In fact, the 
several members of the council had been among the 
most venal " beneficiaries " of the scheme, aud had 
iutereela at stake which they were anxious to se- 
core. From all the circnmstsaces of the case, 1 am 
inclined to think that others were more to blame 
tbao Law for the disastrous effects of bis finaji- 

, cial projects. His bank, had it been confined to 
its origiual limits, and lefl lo the control of its 
uwn inlernal regulations, migbt have gone on 
pitwperousiy, and been of great benefit to the 
nation. It via& an institution filled for a free 
country ; bill, unfortunately, it was subject lo the 
control of a despotic government, that could, al 
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its pleasure, alter the value of the specie within 
its vaults, and compel the most extravagant ex- 
pansions of its paper circulation. The vital prin- 
ciple of a bank is security in the regularity of its 
operations, and the immediate convertibility of 
its paper into coin ; and what confidence could 
be reposed in an institution, or its paper promises, 
when the sovereign could at at any moment cen- 
tuple those promises in the market, and seize 
upon all the money in the bank ? The compul- 
sory measures used, likewise, to force bank-notes 
into currency, against the judgment of the public, 
was fatal to the system ; for credit must be free 
and uncontrolled as the common air. The Re- 
gent was the evil spirit of the system, that forced 
Law on to an expansion of his paper currency 
far beyond what he had ever dreamed of. He it 
was that in a manner compelled the unlucky pro- 
jector to devise all kinds of collateral companies 
and monopolies, by which to raise funds to meet 
the constantly and enormously increasing emis- 
sions of shares and notes. Law was but like a 
poor conjurer in the hands of a potent spirit that 
he has evoked, and that obliges him to go on, 
desperately and ruinously, with his conjurations. 
He only thought at the outset to raise the wind, 
but the Regent compelled him to raise the whirl- 
wind. 

The investigation of the affairs of the company 
by the council resulted in nothing beneficial to 
the public. The princes and nobles who had 
enriched themselves by all kinds of juggles and 
extortions escaped unpunished, and retained the 
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grealer part of their spoils. Many of the " aud- 
•3eiily rich," who had rtsttn from obacurily to a 
giddy height of imaginary pi-oaperity, and had 
Indal^d in all kinds of vulgnr and ridiculous 
Excesses, awoke aa out of a dream, in their 
3rigitiHl poverty, now made more galling and hu- 
aailiAtlng by iheir transient elevaliuii. 

The weight of the ei'il, however, fell on more 
V^alnable classes of society, — honest tradesmen and 
Mrtiaans, who had been seduced away from the 
Blow accumulations of industry, to the spedoiis 
cliancea of Bpeculation. Thoueands of meritorious 
Suniliee, also, once opulent, had been reduced to 
indigence by a too great confidence in govern- 
xttent. There was a general derangement in the 
finances, that long exerted a baneful influence 
over the national prosperity ; but the most disaa- 
troUB effects of the system were upon the morals 
and manners of the nation. The faith of engage- 
ments, the sanctity of promises in affairs of busi- 
ness, were at an end. Every expedient to grasp 
present profit, or to evade present difficulty, was 
tolerated. While such deplorable laxity of prin- 
cipte was generated in the busy classes, the 
chivalry of France hod soiled (heir pennons ; and 
honor and glory, so long the idols of the Gallic 
nobiltly, had been tumbled to the earth, and 
trampled in the dirt of the stock-market. 

i to Law, the originator of the system, he 

appears eventually to have profited but little by 

lliia schemes. " He was a quack," says Voltaire, 

to whom the state was given to be cured, but 

'ho poisoned it with his drugs, and who poisoned 
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himself." The effects which he left behind in 
France were sold at a low price, and the proceeds 
dissipated. His landed estates were confiscated. 
He carried away with him barely enough to main- 
tain himself, his wife, and daughter, with decency. 
The chief relic of his immense fortune was a 
great diamond, which he was often obliged to 
pawn. He was in England in 1721, and was 
presented to Greorge the First. He returned, 
shortly afterward, to the Continent, shifting about 
from place to place, and died in Venice, in 1729. 
His wife and daughter, accustomed to live with 
the prodigality of princesses, could not conform to 
their altered fortunes, but dissipated the scanty 
means left to them, and sank into abject poverty. 
"I saw his wife," says Voltaire, "at Bmxelles, 
as much humiliated as she had been haughty and 
triumphant at Paris." An elder brother of Law 
remained in France, and was protected by the 
Duchess of Bourbon. His descendants acquitted 
themselves honorably, in various public employ- 
ments ; and one of them was the Marquis Lau- 
riston, sometime Lieutenant - General and Peer 
of France. 
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THE PARISIAN HOTEL. 

GREAT hotel in Paris ia a street set 
a end : Ihe grand staircase is llie high- 
I way, and every floor or apartment a. 
te liiibitation. Tlie one in wliich I am 
I may serve as a specimen. It ia a large 
ingular pile, built round a sparaous paved 
The groiind-floor is occupied by shops, 
i, anil domestic offices. Then comes the 
vith low ceiL'ngs, sboi't windows, and 
pjwarf chambers ; then succeed a succes-sion of 
es, rising one above the other, to 
the number of Mahomet's heavens. Each floor 
is a mansion, complete within, itself, witli ante- 
chamber, saloons, dining and sleeping rooms, 
, titchen, aiid other conveniences. Some floors are 
L divided into two or more suites of apartments. 
■ Eftch apartment has its main door of entrance, 
» upon the staircase, or landing-places, and 
Blocked like a street-door. Thus several families 
Mtai numerous single persons live under the same 
I'toof, totally Independent of eacli otiter, and may 
f live so for years, without holding more inter- 
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course than is kept up In other cities by residentifl 
in the same street 

Like the great world, this little microcosm hsa ' 
itfl gradations of rank and style and importance. 
The premier, or first floor, with ita grand saloons, 
lofty ceilings, and splendid furniture, is decidedly 
the aristocratica! part of the establiahment. 
second floor is scarcely leas aristocratical and n 
nificent ; the other floors go on lessening ii 
dor as they gain in altitude, and end with I 
attics, the region of petty tailors, clerks. 
Hewing- girla. To make the Ailing up of t 
mansion complete, every odd nook and corner .1 
fitted up aa a joli pelil appartemenl a garfon, € 
pretty little bachelor's apartment,) that is to B 
some little dark inconvement nestling-place : 
poor devil of a bachelor. 

The whole domain is shut up from the f 
by a great porte-cochere, or portal, calculated f 
the admission of carriages. This consists of tin 
massy folding doors, that swing heavily open u 
a spacious entrance, passing under the front of d 
edifice into the court-yard. On one side is i 
staircase leading to the upper apartineuts- 
mediately without the portal is the porter's lot 
a small room with one or two bedrooms adja( 
for the accommodation of the concierge, t 
and hia family. This is one of the most import 
functionaries of the hoteL He is, in &ct, 1 
Cerberus of the establishment, and ni 
pass in or oul without his knowledge and consenu 
The porte-cochere in general is fastened by a slic" 
ing bolt, from which a cord or wire pass^ i 
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tbe portert lod^. "Whoever wishes to go out 
must speak to the porter, who draws the bolt. A 
visitor from without gives a siogle rap with the 
XDEUjsive tiDDcker; the holt ia iintnediately dravm, 
as if by nn invisible hand j the door stands ajar, 
tfae visitor pushes it open, aud enters. A face 
presents itself at the glass door of the porter's 
little chnraber; the stranger pronounces the name 
of the person he conies to seet. If the person or 
iamily is of importance, occupying the first or 
second floor, the porter sounds a bell once or 
twice, to give notice that a visitor is at hand. 
The stranger in the mean time ascends the great 
staircase, Ihe highway common to all, and arrives 
at the outer door, equivalent to a streel-door, of 
the suite of rooms inhabited by his friends. Be- 
^de this hangs a bell-oord, with which he rings 



Jot admittance. 

When the fa 
lees importai 



jy or person inquired for is of 
)r hves in some remote part 
of the mansion less easy to be apprised, no signal 
is given. The applicant pronounces the name at 
the porler's door, and is told, "Afontet ail troitihue, 
au guatrieme ; sonnes a la parte a droile, ou a 
gaudie" ("Ascend to the third or fourth alory ; 
ring the hell on the right or left hand door,"J as 
the case may be. 

Tbe porter and his wife act as domestics to 
Buch of iho inmates of the mansion as do not 
keep servants ; making their beds, arranging their 
rooms, lighting their fires, and doing other menial 
offices, for which they receive a monthly stipend. 
They are also in confidential intercourse with the 
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servants of the other inmates, and, having an eye 
on all the incomers and outgoers, are thus enabled, 
by hook and by crook, to learn the secrets and the 
domestic history of every member of the little 
territory within the porte^ochere. 

The porter's lodge is accordingly a great scene 
of gossip, where all the private affairs of this in- 
terior neighborhood are discussed. The court- 
yard, also, is an assembling-place in the evening 
for the servants of the different families, and a 
sisterhood of sewing-girls from the entresols and 
the attics, to play at various games, and dance to 
the music of their own songs and the echoes of 
their feet ; at which assemblages the porter's 
daughter takes the lead, — fresh, pretty, buxom 
girl, generally called '^La Petite^* though almost 
as tall as a grenadier. These little evening 
gatherings, so characteristic of this gay country, 
are countenanced by the various families of the 
mansion, who often look down from their windows 
and balconies on moonlight evenings, and enjoy 
the simple revels of their domestics. I must 
observe, however, that the hotel I am describing 
is rather a quiet, retired one, where most of the 
inmates are permanent residents from year to 
year, so that there is more of the spirit of neigh- 
borhood than in the bustling, fashionable hotels in 
the gay parts of Paris, which are continually 
changing their inhabitants. 
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I 



Mr FEESCH NEIGHBOR. 

I OFTEN amu3B myself by watching from my 
window (which, by the by, is tolerably elevated) 
[he movements of the teeming little world, below 
me ; nud as I am on eoeiable terms with the porter 
and his wife, I gather from them, as they light my 
lire, or serve my breakfast, anecdotes of all my 
fellow-lodgers. I hav^ been somewhat curious in 
studying a little antique Frenchman, who occu- 
pies one of the joliea chambres a gari;on already 
mentioned. He is one of those superannuated 
veterans who flourished before the Revolution, and 
have weathered all the storms of Paris, in con- 
sequence, very probably, of being fortunately too 
insignificant to attract attention. He has a small 
income, which he manages with the skill of a 
French economist; appropriating so much for liis 
bdgings, so much for his meals, so much for his 
visits to St. Cloud and Versailles, and so much for 
his seat at the theatre. He has resided at the hotel 
for years, and always in the same chamber, which 
he furnishes at his own expense. The decorations 
of the room mark his various ages. There are 
some gallant pictures, which he hung up in his 
younger days, with a portrait of a lady of rank, 
whom he speaks tenderly of, dressed in the old 
French tasie, and a pretty opera-dancer, pirouett- 
ing in a hoop-petticoat, who lately died at a good 
old age. In a corner of this picture is stuck a 
prescription for rheumatism, and below it stands 
an easy-chair. He haa a small parrot at the 
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window, to amnse Iiim when williin doors, and & 
pug-dog lo accompany him in hia daily peregrina- 
tiona. While I am writing, he is crossing the 
court to go out lie is attired in his best coat of- 
sky-blue, anil is doubtless bound for the TuilerieSi 
Hia hair ia dressed in the old style, with powdered 
ear-locks and a pigtail. His little dog trips after 
him, Bomelimes on four legs, sometimes o 
and looking as if his leather email-clothes were t 
tight for him. Now the old gentlemiin stops to ha' 
a word with an old crony who lives in the enire-totf, 
and ia just returning from hia promenade. No* 
they take a pinch of snuff together ; i 
puU ont huge red cotton handkerchiefs, (thostf 
" flags of ahoiiii nation," as they have well I 
called,) and blow their noses most sonoroasly^. 
Now they turn lo make remarks upon their twa 
little dogs, wlio are exchanging the morning's sal' 
Illation I now they part, and my old gentlemen 
stops to have a passing word with the porter's 
wife; and now he salbes forth, and ia fairlj 
launched upon the town for the day. 

No man is so methodical as a complete idler, 
and none so scrupulous in measuring and portion^ 
ing out his time ns he whoso time is worth nothings 
The old gentleman id question has his exact hoar 
for rising, and for shaving himself by a, small n " 
Tor hung against his casement. He sallies forth 
at a certain hour every morning, lo take bis 
of coffee and his roll at a certain cafe, where Im( 
reads the papers. He has been a regular admirer 
of the lady who presides at the bar, and always 
stops to have a little badinage with her, en pauant. 
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He baa hia regular walka on the Boulevards and 
in the Palais Royal, wliere he sets his watch by 
the petard fii'ed off by the sun at mid-day. He 
has his daily resort in the Garden of the Tuileries, 
to meet with a knot of veteran idlers like himself, 
who talk ou pretty muck the same Bubjects \rheu- 
ever they meet. He has been present at all the 
sights sud shows and rejoicings of Faria for the 
last fifty years ; has witnessed t!ie great events of 
the revolution ; the guillotining of the king aud 
queen ; the coronation of Bonaparte ; the capture 
of Paris, and the restoration of the Bourbons. All 
these he speaks of with the coolness of a theatri- 
cal critic ; and I question whether he has not been 
gratified hy each in its turn ; not from any in- 
herent love of tumuli, hut from that itisatiable 
appetite for spectacle wliich prevails among the in- 
habitants of this metropolis. I have been amosed 
with a farce, in which one of these systematii! old 
triflers is represented. He sings a song detailing 
his whole day's round of insignificant occupations, 
and goes to bed delighted with the idea that his 
next day will be an exact repetition of the same 
routine : 

Enchant^ de pouvoir 

Le UndcmaiD 
M»Iiu." 
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THE ENGLISHMAN AT PARIS. 

In another part of the hotel, a handsome suite 
of rooms is occupied by an old English gentle- 
man, of great probity, some understanding, and 
very considerable crustiness, who has come to 
France to live economically. He has a very fair 
property, but his wife, being of that blessed kind 
compared in Scripture to the fruitful vine, has 
overwhelmed him with a family of buxom daugh- 
ters, who hang clustering about him, ready to be 
gathered by any hand. He is seldom to be seen 
in public without one hanging on each arm, and 
smiling on all tlie world, while his own mouth is 
drawn down at each corner like a mastiff's, with 
internal growling at everjrthing about him. He 
adheres rigidly to English fashion in dress, and 
trudojes about in lonjc gaiters and broad-brimmed 

O So 

hat ; while his daughters almost overshadow him 
with feathers, flowers, and French bonnets. 

He contrives to keep up an atmosphere of Eng- 
lish habits, opinions, and prejudices, and to carry 
a semblance of London into the very heart of 
Paris. His mornings are spent at Galignani's 
news-room, where he forms one of a knot of in- 
veterate quidnuncs, who read the same articles 
over a dozen times in a dozen different papers. 
He generally dines in company with some of his 
own countrymen, and they have what is called a 
" comforttible sitting " after dinner, in the English 
fashion, drinking wine, discussing the news of 
the London papers, and canvassing the French 
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character, the French metropolis, and the French 
revolution, ending with a unanimous ndmiBsion of 
Engliab courage, Euglish morality, English cook- 
ery, English weakb, the mngnitude of Ixindon, 
and the ingratitude of the French. 

His evenings are chiefly spent at a club of his 
countrymen, where the London papers are taken. 
SometiraoB his daughters entice him to the thea- 
tres, hut not often. He abuses French tragedy, 
as all fustian and bombast, Talma as a ranter, and 
Duchesnois as a mere termagant. It is true hia 
ear is not sufficiently familiar with the language 
to understand French verse, and he generally 
goes to sleep during the performance. The wit 
of the French comedy is flat and pointless to him. 
He would not give one of Munden's wry faces, or 
Listun's inexpressible looks, for the whole of it. 

He will not admit that Paris bos any advantage 
over Loudon. The Seine is a muddy rivulet in 
comparison with the Thames ; the West End of 
London surpasses the finest parts of the French 
capital ; and on some one's observing that there 
was a very thick fog out of doors, " Pish ! " said 
he, crustily, "it's nothing to the fogs we have in 

He has inSitite trouble in bringing his table 
into anything like conformity to English rule. 
With his liquors, it is true, he is tolerably suc- 
cessful. He procures London porter and a stock 
of port and sherry, at considerable expense, for he 
observes tliat he cannot stand those cursed tbin 
French wines ; they dilute his blood so much as 
to give him the rheumatism. As to their whit« 
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wines, be stigmnlizes Ibein as mere substitutes ft 
cider ; and hb to cluret, why " it would be port i( 
it eoiild." He baa contiiiual quarrels with h 
French cook, wliom he renders wretched by ii 
sisting on his conforming to Mrs. Glasse ; for it 
easier to enavert a Frenchman from his religiai 
than his cookery. The poor fellow, by dint a 
repeated efforts, once brought himself to serve u 
TM hi/ sufficiently raw to suit what he conaidete 
the cannibal taste of his master ; but then h 
could not refi-ain, at the lost moment, adding somfl 
exquisite sauce, that put the old gentleman in 

He detests wood-fires, and has procured a 
tity of coal ; but not having a grate, he is oblige 
to bum it on the hearth. Here he sits pokiti 
and stirring the fire with one end of a tongs, wbil 
the room is as murky as a smithy ; railing t 
French chimneys, French masons, and Freno 
architects ; giving a poke at the end of evei; 
sentence, as though he were stirring up the t 
bowels of the delinquents he is anathematizi 
He lives in a state militant with inanimate oljec 
around bira ; gets into high dudgeon with dooi 
and casements because they will not come unde 
English law, and has implacable feuds with sun 
dry refractory pieces of furniture. Among thea 
is one in particular with which he is sure to hav 
a high quarrel every time he goes to dress. It i 
a commode, one of those smooth, polished, plau^ 
hie pieces of French furniture that have the peP 
versity of five hundred devils. Each drawer h 
a will of its own j will open or not, just as tl 
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"vhim takes it, and sets lock and key at defiance. 
Sometimes a drawer will refuse to yield lo eitLer 
persuasion or force, and will pnit witti both haa- 
«]leB nither than yield ; another will come out in 
the moat coy and coquettish manner imaginable, 
«lbowing along, zigzag, one corner retreating aa 
the other advances, making a thousand difficulties 
And objections at every move, until the old gen- 
tleman, out of all patience, gives a sudden jerk, 
and brings drawer and contents into the middle 
of the Aoor. His hostility lo this unlucky piece 
of furniture increases every day, aa if incensed 
that it does not grow better. He is like the fret- 
ial invalid, who cursed his bed, that the longer he 
lay the harder it grew. The only benefit he has 
derived from the quarrel is, that it has furnished 
him with a crusty joke, which he utters on all 
occasions. He swears that a French commode is 
the most incommodious thing in e.-Listence, and 
that although the nation cannot make a joint-stool 
Ihat will Btjind steady, yet they are always talking 
«f everything's being perfectionie. 

Ilts servants understand his humor, and avail 
themselves of it. He was one day disturbed by 
a pertinacious rattling and shakiug at one of the 
doors, and bawled out in an angry tone to know 
llie cause of the disturbance. " Sir," said the 
Ibotman, testily, " it 's this confounded French 
I lock ! " " Ah ! " eaid the old gentleman, pacified 
\ \>Y this hit at the nation, " I thought there was 
I French at the bottom of it ! " 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHARACTER. 

As I am a mere looker-on in Europe, and hold 
myself as much as possible aloof from its quarrels 
nnd prejudices, I feel something like one over- 
looking a game, who, without any great skill of 
his own, can occasionally perceive the blunders 
of much abler players. This neutrality of feel- 
ing enables me to enjoy the contrasts of character 
presented in tliis time of general peace, when 
the various people of Europe, who have so long 
been sundered by wars, are brought together and 
placed side by side in this great gathering-plaoe 
of nations. No greater contrast, however, is ex- 
hibited than that of the French and English. 
The peace has deluged this gay capital with Eng- 
lish visitors of all ranks and conditions. They 
throng every place of curiosity and amusement ; 
fill the public gardens, the galleries, the cafes, 
Siilooiis, theatres ; always herding together, never 
associating with the French. The two nations 
are like two threads of different colors, tangled 
together, but never blended. 

In fact, they present a continual antithesis, and 
seem to value themselves upon being unlike each 
other ; yet each have their peculiar merits, which 
should entitle them to each other's esteem. The 
French intellect is quick and active. It flashes 
its way into a subject with the rapidity of light- 
nijig, seizes upon •emote conclusions with a sud 
den bound, and its deductions are almost intuitive. 
The English intellect is less rapid, but more per- 
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severing ; less sudden, but more sure in its deduc- 
tions. The quickness and mobility of the French 
enable them to find enjoyment in the multiplicity 
of sensations. They speak and act more from 
immediate impressions than from reflection and 
meditation. They are therefore more social and 
communicative, more fond of society and of places 
of public resort and amusement. An English- 
man is more reflective in his habits. He lives in 
the world of his own thoughts, and seems more 
self-existent and self-dependent. He loves the 
quiet of his own apartment ; even when abroad, 
he in a manner makes a little solitude around 
him by his silence and reserve ; he moves about 
shy and solitary, and as it were, buttoned up, body 
and soul. 

The French are great optimists ; they seize 
upon every good as it flies, and revel in the pass- 
ing pleasure. The Englishman is too apt to 
neglect the present good in preparing against the 
possible evil. However adversities may lower, 
let the sun shine but for a moment, and forth 
sallies the mercurial Frenchman, in holiday dress 
and holiday spu-its, gay as a butterfly, as though 
his sunshine were perpetual ; but let the sun 
beam never so brightly, so there be but a cloud in 
the horizon, the wary Englishman ventures forth 
distrustfully, with his umbrella in his hand. 

The Frenchman has a wonderful facility at 
turning small things to advantage. No one can 
be gay and luxurious on smaller means ; no one 
requires less expense to be happy. He practises 
a kind of gilding in his style of living, and ham- 
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mere out every guinea into gold-!ea£ The Eng- 
Uahman, on the contrary, is expensive in hia hat*- 
its and espetisive in his enjoyments. He values 
everything, whether useful or ornamental, by 
what it costs. Ue has no satisfftction in sbotr, 
unless it be solid and complete. Everything goes 
with him by the square foot. Whatever display 
be makes, the depth is sure to equal the surface. 

The Frenchman's habitation, like himself, is 
open, cheerful, bustling, and noisy. He lives in 
a part of a great hotel, with wide portal, paved 
court, a spacious dirty slone staircase, and a. (km- 
ily on every floor. All is clutter and chatter. 
He is good-humored and talkative with hb eer* 
vauts, sociable with hia neighbors, and complai- 
sant to all the world. Anybody has access to 
himself and his apartments ; his very bedroom if 
open to visitors, whatever may be its 
fijaion ; and all this not from any peculiarly h 
pitahle feeling, but from that communicative h 
which predominates over bis character. 

The Englishman, on the contrary, 
himself in a snug brick mansion, which he hpi 
all to himself; locks the front-door ; puts broken 
bottles along hia walls, and spring-guna and man- 
traps in his gitrdens ; shrouds himself with trees 
and window- curtains ; esults in his quiet i 
privacy, and seems disposed to keep out noiae 
daylight, and company. His house, like himse 
has a reserved, inhospitable exteiior ; yet i 
ever gains admittance is apt to fiud a warm b 
and warm lireaide within. 

The French excel in wit, the English in ha^ 
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mor ; the French havQ gayer fancj, the English 
richer iinnginRtioiis. The former are full of een- 
sibility, easily moveil, and prone lo sudden and 
great excitement ; but tlieir excitement is not 
durable; 'the English are more phlegmatic, not 
BO readily affected, but capable of being aroused 
to great enthusiasm. The faults of these oppo- 
site lemperoraents are, that the vivacity of the 
French is apt to sparkle up and be frothy, the 
gravity of the English to settle down and grow 
muddy. When the two cliaraolers can be fixed 
in a medium, the French kept from effervescence 
and the English from stagnation, both will be 
found excel lent. 

This contrast of character may also be noticed 
in the great concerns of the two nations. The 
ardent Frenchman is all for military renown ; he 
fights for giory, tiiat is to say, for success in arms. 
For, provided the national flag be victorious, he 
cares little about the expense, the injustice, or 
the inutility of the war. It is wonderful how the 
poorest Frenchman will revel on a. triumphant bul- 
letin ; a great victory is meat and drink to him ; 
and at the sight of a military sovereign, bringing 
home captured cannon and captured standards, 
he throws up his greasy cap in the air, and is 
ready to jump out of hia wooden shoes for joy. 

John Bull, on the contrary, is a reasoning, con- 
siderate person. If he does wrong, it is in the 
most rational way imaginable. He fights because 
the good of the world requires it. He is a moral 
person, and makes war upon his neighbor for the 
f peace and good order, and sound 
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principles. He is a money-making personage, 
and fights for the prosperity of commerce and 
manufactures. Thus the two nations have been 
fighting, time out of mind, for glory and good 
The French, in pursuit of glory, have had their 
capital twice taken ; and John, in pursuit of good 
has run himself over head and ears in debt. 



THE TUILERIES AND WINDSOR CASTLE. 

I HAVE sometimes fancied I could discover na- 
tional characteristics in national edifices. In the 
Ch&teau of the Tuileries, for instance, I perceive 
the same jumble of contrarieties that marks the 
French character; the same whimsical mixture 
of the great and the little, the splendid and the 
paltry, the sublime and the grotesque. On visit- 
ing this famous pile, the first thing that strikes 
both eye and ear is military display. The courts 
glitter with steel-clad soldiery, and resound with 
tramp of horse, the roll of drum, and the bray of 
trumpet. Dismounted guardsmen patrol its ar- 
cades, with loaded carbines, jingling spurs, and 
clanking sabres. Gigantic grenadiers are posted 
about its staircases ; young officers of the guards 
loll from the balconies, or lounge in groups upon 
the terraces ; and the gleam of bayonet from win- 
dow to window shows that sentinels are pacing 
up and down the corridors and antechambers. 
The first floor is brilliant with the splendors of a 
court. French taste has tasked itself m adorning 
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le sumptuous suites of apartmeiils ; uor are the 
ilded chapel cind splendid Iheiitri! forgottcQ, wbere 
'iety and Pleasure are nexl-doov ueigtibors, and 
lannonize together with perfect French hienseance. 

Mingled up with all tliis regui and military 
^nilkeiice is a world of whimsical and muke- 
lift detnil. A great part of the huge edifice is 
it op into little chambers and nestling-placea for 
of the court, dependants on retainers, 
id baugers-ou of dependants. Some are squeezed 
to tiarrow enlre-tolt, those low, dark, intenne- 
ate slices of apartments between Doors, the iu- 
ifaitonts of which seem shoved in edgewise, 
ce books _ between narrow shelves; others aj^ 
like swallows, under the eaves ; the high 

tfe, too, which are as tall and steep as a French 
hat, have rows of little dormer-windows, 
BT above tier, just large enough to admit light 
id Mr for some dormitory, and to cnuhle its oc- 
ipitnt to peep out at the sky. Even to the very 
dge of the roof may be seen, here and there, 
le of these air-holes, with a. stove-pipe beside it, 

cariy off the smoke from tlie hiuidful of iiiel 
ith which its weasen-faced tenant simmers hia 
rse of coffee. 

On approaching the palace from the Pont Ro- 
1, yon take in at a glance all the various strata 

iuliabitants : the garreteer in the roof, the re- 
ber in the eidre-sol, the conrtiei-s at the case- 
Knts of the royal apartments ; while on the 
oand-floor a sleom of savory odors, and a score 

two of cooks, in white caps, bobbing their heads 
out the windows, belrny that sciuTitiflc and all- 
iportant laboratory, the royal kitchen. 
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Go iuto llie grand antechamber of the i 
apartmeiHa ou Sunday, and see the mixtnre t 
Old and New France : the old 4migris, return 
with the Bourbons ; little, withered, spindl 
shanked old nohlenien, clad in court-dressea, tl 
figured in these saloons before the revolution, i 
have been carefully treasured up during iheir e 
ile ; with tlio solitaires and axles de pigeon of ft 
mer days, and the court -swords strutting ( 
behind, like pins stuck through dry beetles. 
them haunting the scenes of their former Bpla 
dor, in hopes of a restitution of estates, like ghc 
haunting the yicinity of buried treasure ; 
around them you see Young France, grown t 
in the fighting school of Napoleon, equipped e. 
tniUtaire : lall, hardy, frank, vigorous, sunbur 
fierce- whiskered ; with tramping boots, tower 
crests, and glittering breastplates. 

It is incredible the number of ancient and I 
reditary feeders on royalty said to be housed I 
this establishment. Indeed, all the royal palac 
abound witb noble families returned from e 
and who have nestling-places allotted tbem wh] 
they await tlie restoration of their estates, or tl 
much-talked-of law, indemnity. Some of t' 
have fine quarters, hut poor living. Some £ 
lies have but five or six hundred francs a y 
and all their retinue consists of a servant-worn 
With all this, they maintain their old a 
cal hauteur, look down with vast contempt npc 
the opulent families which have r' 
revolution ; stigmatize them all as 
'ipstarts, and refuse to visit them. 
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In regarding the eiterior of the Tiiileries, with 
ell its outward signs of internal populousness, I 
have often thought what a rare sight it would be 
to see it suddenly unroofed, and all its nooks and 
(Mmers laid open to the day. It would be like 
turning np the stnmp of an old tree, and dis- 
lodging the world of grubs and ants and beetles 
lodged beneath. Indeed, there is a scaridaJoua 
ftnecdote current, that, in the time of one of the 
petty plots, when pelarda were exploded under 
the windows of the Taileries, the police made a 
sodden investigation of the palace at foui* o'clock 
m the morning, when a scene of the moat wliim- 
sical eoufusion ensued. Hosts of supernumerary 
inhabitants were found foisted into the huge edi- 
fice : every rat-hole had its occupant ; and places 
which had been considered as tenanted only by 
spiders, were found crowded with a aurreptitiouB 
population. It ia added, that many ludicrous ac- 
cidents occurred ; great scampering and 
of doors, and whisking away in night-g 
slippers ; and several persons, who were found by 
accident in their neighbors' chambers, evinced in- 
dubitable astonishment at the circumstance. 

As I have fancied I could read the French 
cliaracter in the national palace of the Tuileries, 
BO I have pictured to myself some of the traits of 
John Bull in his royal abode of Windsor Castle. 
The Tuileries, outwardly a peacefid palace, is in 
effect a Bwaggering military hold ; while the old 
castle, on the contrary, in spite of its bullying 
look, is completely under petticoat government. 
Every corner and nook is built up into some 
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Bnug, oosy nestling-place, some ^procreant era* 
die," not tenanted by meagre expectants or whis* 
kered warriors, but by sleek placemen ; knowing 
realizers of present pay and present pudding ; 
who seem placed there not to kill and destroy, 
but to breed and multiply. Nursery-maids and 
children shine with rosy faces at the windows, 
and swarm about the courts and terraces. The 
very soldiery have a pacific look, and, when off 
duty, may be seen loitering about the place with 
the nursery-maids ; not making love to them in 
the gay gallant style of the French soldiery, but 
with infinite bonhommie aiding them to take care 
of the broods of children. 

Though the old castle is in decay, everything 
about it thrives ; the very crevices of the walls 
are tenanted by swallows, rooks, and pigeons, all 
sure of quiet lodgment ; the ivy strikes its roots 
deep in the fissures, and flourishes about the 
mouldering tower.* Thus it is with honest John : 
according to his own account, he is ever going to 
ruin, yet everything that lives on him thrives 
and waxes faL He would fain be a soldier, and 
swagger like his neighbors; but his domestic, 
quiet-loving, uxorious nature continually gets the 
upper hand ; and though be may mount his helmet 
and gird on his sword, yet he is apt to sink 
into the plodding, painstaking father of a family, 
with a troop of children at his heels, and his 
womenkind hanging on each arm. 

♦ The above sketch was written before the thorough repairs 
and magnificent additions made of late years to Windsor Cas- 
tl<). 
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THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

I HAVE spoken heretofore with some levity of 
tlie contrast that exists between the English and 
French (iharacter ; but it deserves more serious 
considemtioD. They are the two great oationa 
of modern times most diametrically opposed, and 
most worthy of each other's rivalry ; essentially 
distinct ia their characters, excelling in opposite 
qualities, and reflecting lustre on each other by 
their very opposition. In nothing is this coutraat 
more strikingly evinced than in their military con- 
dncL For ages have they been contending, and 
for ages have they crowded each other's history 
with acts of splendid herobm. Take the Battle 
of Watei'Ioo, for instance, the last and must mem- 
orable trial of their rival prowess. Nothing could 
surpass the brilliant daring on the one side, and 
the steadfast enduring on the other. The French 
cavalry broke like waves on the compact squares 
of English infantry. They were seen galloping 
round those serried walla of men, seeking in vaio 
for an entrance ; tossing their arms in the air, in 
the heat of their enthusiasm, and braving the 
whole front of battle. The British troops, on the 
other hand, forbidden to move or fire, stood firm 
and enduring. Their columns were ripped up by 
cannonry ; whole rows were swept down at a 
shot; the survivors closed their ranks, and stood 
firm. In this way many columns stood through 
the pelting of the iron tempest williout firing a 
ihot, without any action to stir their blood or ex- 
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dte their spirits. Death thinned their rauks, but 
could DOt sliuke their souls. 

A beautiful instance of the quick and generous 
impulses to which the French are prone is given 
in the case of a French cavalier, in the hottest of 
the action, charging furiousljr upon a British officer, 
but, perceiving iu the moment of assault that his 
adversary had lost hia Bword-arra, dropping the 
point of his sahre, and courteously riding on. 
Peace be with (hat generous warrior, whatever 
were his fate ! If he went down in the siorm of 
battle, with the foundering fortunes of his chiedain, 
may the turf of Waterloo grow green above hia 
grave! — and happier far would he the fate of 
such a spirit n> sink amidst the tempest, uncon- 
scious of defeat, than to survive and mourn over 
the blighted laurels of his country. 

In this way the two armies fought through a 
long and bloody day, — the French with enthusi- 
astic valor, the English with cool, inflexible i 
age, until Fate, as if to leave the question 
superiority still undecided between tivo such 
veraaries, brought up the Prussian! 
fortunes of the Held. 

It was several years afterward that I visitt 
the field of Waterloo. The plough 
busy with its oblivious labors, and the &eque 
harvest had nearly obliterated the vestiges of i 
Still the blackened ruins of Hoguemont stood, i 
monumental pile to mark the violence of thii 
vehement struggle. Its broken walls, pierced 
bullets and shattered by explosions, showed 
deadly strife that had taken place within, wh 
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Gaul and Britoo, hemmed in between narrow 
trsUa, hnnd to hand and ibot to foot, fought irom 
court-yard, from court-yard to chamber, 
irith intense aud concentrated rivabhip. Columos 
unoke toweivd from this vorteit of battle as 
a a volcano : " it was," said my guide, " like a 
little bell upon earth," Not far off, two or three 
. spots of rank, unwholesome greea still 
orked the places where these rival warriors, 
ter their fierce and fitful struggle, slept quietly 
fogelher in the lap of tlieir common mother earth. 
Drer all the rest of the field peace had I'esumed 
B sway. The thoughtless whistle of tlie peasant 
Boated on the air instead of the trumpet's clangor; 
1 team slowly labored up the hill-side once 
flhaken by the hoofs of rushing squadrons ; and 
wide fields of corn waved peacefully over the 
soldiers' grave, aa summer sens dimple over the 
lace where the tall ship lies buried. 

To the foregoing desultory notes on the French 
nilitary character, let me append a few traits 
trhich I picked up verbally in one of the French 
pmncea. They may have already appeared in 
'at, but I have never met wirti them. 
At the breaking out of the revolution, when so 
oany of the old families emigrated, a descendant 
^t the great Turenne, by the name of De Latour 
D'Auvergne, refused to acwimpany his relations, 
id entered into llie republican army. He served 
I all the campaigns of the revolution, distin- 
jotBhed himself by his valor, his accomplishmeats, 
lod his generous spirit, and might have risen to 
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fortune and to the highest honors. He refused, 
however, all rank in the army above that of 
captain, and would receive no recompense for his 
achievements but a sword of honor. NapolecMd, 
in testimony of his merits, gave him the title of 
Premier Grenadier de France^ (First Grenadier 
of France,) which was the only title he would 
ever bear. He was killed in Grermany at the 
battle of Neuburg. To honor his memory, his 
place was always retained in his regiment as if 
he still occupied it ; and whenever the regiment 
was mustered, and the name of De Latour 
D*Auvergne was called out, the reply was: 
" Dead on the field of honor ! " 



PARIS AT THE RESTORATION. 

Paris presented a singular aspect just after 
the downfall of Napoleon and the restoration of 
the Bourbons. It was filled with a restless, roam- 
ing population, — a dark, sallow race, with fierce 
moustaches, black cravats, and feverish, menacing 
looks, — men suddenly thrown out of employ by 
the return of peace ; officers cut short in their 
career, and cast loose with scanty means, many 
of them in utter indigence, upon the world ; the 
broken elements of armies. They haunted the 
places of public resort, like restless, unhappy 
spirits, taking no pleasure ; hanging about like 
lowering clouds that linger after a storm, and 
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giving a singalar air of gloom to this otherwise 
gay metropolis. 

The vaunted courtesy of the old school, the 
smooth urbanity that prevailed in former days 
of settled government and long-established aris- 
tocracy, had disappeared amidst the savage repub- 
licanism of the revolution and the military furor 
of the empire ; recent reverses had stung the 
national vanity to the quick, and English travel- 
lers, who crowded to Paris on the return of peace, 
expecting to meet with a gay, good-humored, 
complaisant populace, such as existed in the time 
of the " Sentimental Journey," were surprised at 
finding them irritable and fractious, (juick at 
fancying affronts, and not unapt to offer insults. 
They accordingly inveighed with heat and bitter- 
ness at the rudeness they experienced in the 
French metropolis ; yet what better had they to 
expect ? Had Charles 11. been reinstated in his 
kingdom by the valor of French troops ; had he 
been wheeled triumphantly to London over the 
trampled bodies and trampled standards of Eng- 
land's bravest sons ; had a French general dic- 
tated to the English capital, and a French army 
been quartered in Hyde Park ; had Paris poured 
forth its motley population, and the wealthy hour^ 
geoisie of every French trading town swarmed to 
London, crowding its squares, filling its streets 
with their equipages, thronging its fashionable 
hotels and places of amusements, elbowing its im- 
poverished nobility out of their palaces and opera- 
boxea, and looking down on the humiliated in- 
habitants as a conquered people; in such a re 
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veree of Uie case, what degree of courtesy would 
the populace of London have beeo npt to exer- 
cise toward their visitors ? • 

On tlie contrary, I have alwajra admired the 
degree of magnanimity exhibited by the French 
on the occupation of tbeir capital by ihe English. 
When we consider the miiilary ambilion of this 
nation, its love of glory, the splendid height to 
which ite renown in arms had recently been car- 
ried, and, with tliese, the tremendous reverses it 
had just undergone, its armies abattered, anuihi- 
lated, its capital captured, garrisoned, and overmo, 
and that too by its ancient rival, the English, 
toward whom it had cherished for centuries a 
jealous and almost religious hostility, could we 
have wondered if the tiger-spirit of this fiery 
people had broken out in bloody feuds and deadly 
quarrels, and that they had sought to rid them- 
selves in any way of their invaders ? But it is 
cowardly nations only, those who dare not wield 
the sword, that revenge themselves with the lurk- 
ing da^er. There were no assassinations in 
Paris. The French had fought valiantly, desper- 
ately, in the field ; hut, when valor was no longer 
of avail, ihey submitted, like gallant men, to a fate 
they could not withstand. Some instances of in- 
sult from tlie populace were experienced by their 
English visitors ; some personal rencontres which 
led to duels did take place ; hut these smacked of 



author met in Paris, 
and Tilio expresBed tiimself in the most liberal woy coaoerq.- 
*ng Iha inognenimity of the French on the occupation of their 
capita b; alrangeia. 
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1 and honorable hostility. No instances of 
4ing Had perfidious revenge occun-ed ; and the 
Uish soldier patrolled the streets ol' Paris sale 

(I treacherous itssault. 

f the English met with harshness and repulse 
Bocial intercourse, it wm in some degree a proof 
,t the people are more sincere than has been rep- 
eated. The emigrants who had just returned 
t yfet reinsUited. Society was constituted 
a who had flourished under the late regime, 
the newly ennobled, the recently enriched, who 
' ' prosperity and their consequence en- 
]^;ered by this change of things. The broken* 

D ofGcer, who saw his glory tai'nisiied, bis 

toe ruined, his occupation gone, could iiot be 
pected to look with complacency upon the 
Oiors of his downfalL The English yisitor, 
died with health and wealth and victory, could 
le enter into the feelings of the blighted war- 
F, scarred with a hundred battles, an exile from 
i camp, broken in constitation by tlie wars, im- 
rerished by the peace, and cast back, a needy 
n the splendid but captured metropolia 
his conntry. 

"OhI who can tell what hflroea feel 
When all but lifa and honor's loitl " 

And here let me notice the conduct of the 
gnch soldiery on the dismemberment of the 
ly of the Loire, when two hundred thousand 
1 were suddenly thTOwn out of employ ; — men 
J had been brought up to the camp, and scarce 
iw any other home. Few in civil, peaceful 
are aware of the severe trial to the feelings 

16 
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Uiftt takes place on the disaolution of a regimenL 
There is a fraternily in arms. The community 
of dangers, hardships, enjoymeata ; the participa- 
tion in battles and victoriea ; the companionship 
ia adventures, at a time of life when meii's feel- 
ings jLTe most fresh, susceptible, and ardent ; all 
these bind the members of a regiment strongly to- 
gether. To them the regiment ia friends, iiunily, 
home. They identily themselves with its fortunes, 
its glories, its disgi'aces. Imagine this romantiaM 
tie suddonEy dissolved ; the regiment brokea up^a 
the occupation of ils members gone ; their inilii| 
lary pride mortified ; the career of glory t 
behind them ; that of obscurity, dcpeudence, wan 
neglect, perhaps beggary, before them. Such wai 
the case ivith the soldiers of the army of the 
Loii-e. They were sent off in squads, 
cers, to the principal towns, where they were to 
be disarmed and discharged. In this way they 
passed through the country with arms in their^ 
hands, of'teik ex[>03ed to sliglits and scuffs, to bui 
ger and various hardships and privations ; 
they conducted themselves mtignanimouHiy, -witU 
out any of those outbreaks of violence and w 
ihtit so often attend the dismemberment of a 



The few years that have elapsed since ( 
wmve alluded to have already had thei 
The nroud and angry spirits which then 
about Paris unemployed have cooled down 
found occupation. Tiie mitioiial character 
to recover its old channels, though 
by recent torrents. The natural urbanity of 
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Freiipli begins to find its way, like oil, to llie anr- 
ti««, though there still remains a degree of rough- 
ness and blunniess of manner, partly real, and 
partly affected, by sucli as imngine it to indicate 
force and frankness. The events of the last thirty 
yenrs have rendered the French a more reflecting 
people. They have acquired greater indepen- 
dence of mind and strength of judgment, together 
■with a portion of that prudence whicL results 
from experiencing the dangerous consequences of 
excesses. However that period may have been 
stained by crimes and filled with extravagances, 
the French have certainly come out of it a greater 
nation than before. One of their own philosophers 
observes, that in one or two generations the na- 
tion will probably combine the ease and elegance 
of the old chatBoter with force and solidity. Tliey 
were light, he says, before the revolution ; then 
■wild and savage ; they have become more thought- 
fiil Bud reflective. It is only old Frenchmen, now- 
adays, that are gay and trivial ; the young are 
very serious personages. 

P. 6. — In the course of a morning's walk, about 
the time the above remarks were written, I ob- 
served the Duke of Wellington, who was on a 
brief visit to Paris, He was alone, simpty attired 
in a^ blue frock, with an umbrella under his arm 
and his hat drawn over his eyes, and sauntering 
jicrosa the Place Veodome, close by the coUinni 
of Kapoleon. He gave a glance up at the col- 
umn as he passed, and continued his loitering way 
Dp the Kue de la Paix ; stopping occasionally to 
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gaze in at the shop-wiDdows ; elbowed i 
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then b^ other gazers, who little suspected that the ' 
quiet, lounging individual they were jostling bo 
uQceremonioualy wtia the conqueror who had twice 
entered their capital victoriously, had controlled 
the destinies of the nation, and echpaed the glory 
of the military idol at the base of whose column 
he was thus negligently sauntering. 

Some years afierwarda I was at an evening's 
entertainment given by the Dnke at Apsley House, 
to William IV. The Duke had manifested his 
admiration of his great adversary by having por- 
traits of him in different parts of the house. At 
the bottom of the grand staircase stood the colos- 
sal statue of tlie Emperor, by Canovo. It was 
of marble, in the antique style, with one ann 
partly extended, holding a figure of victory. Over 
this arm the ladies, in tripping up-staira to the 
ball, had thrown their shawls. It was a singular 
office for the statue of Napoleon to perform in tl 
mansion of the Dnke of Wellington I 

" Imperial Csaai dead, and turned lo c\»y," ato., stab 
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A CONTENTED MAN. 

SN the garden of the Tuileriea there is a 

n Bunny comer uiidpr the wall of a terrace 

I which fronts the south. Along tlie wftU 

_ is a range of benches commanding a view of the 

^Iralka aud avenuea of the garden. This genial 

a place of great reaort in the latter part 

f autumn, and in fiiie days in winter, as it seems 

retain the flavor of departed summer. On a 

fialm, bright morning, it is quite olive with nurs- 

fefy-maids and their playful little charges. Hither 

resort a number of ancient ladies and gentle- 

I, who, with laudable thrifl in small pleasures 

ind small expenses, for which the French are to 

e noted, come here to enjoy Bunshine and savo 

Brewood. Here may often be seen some cavalier of 

file old school, when the sunbeams have warmed 

Ellis blood into something like a glow, fiutlering 

pbout like a frost-bitten motli thawed before the 

!, putting forth a feeble show of gallantry among 

mtiquated daraea, and now and then eyeing 

e buxou nursery-maids with what might almost 

e mistaken for an air of libertinism. 

Among the habitual frequenters of this place 

' 1 remarked an old gentleman whose 
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dres3 was decidedly anti-re col utionaL He wore 
tbe llireo -cornered cocked hat of the cmciett ri- 
gime ; his hair was frizzed over each ear i 
(dies de pigeon, a style strongly savoring of Boi^ 
bonism ; and a queue stuck out behiud, the Iom 
ally of which was not to be disputed. 
though ancient, had an air of decayed geutili^ 
and I observed that he took his snuff out of 4 
elegant though old-fiishioned gold bo 
peared to be the most popular man o 
He had a compliment for every old lady, he kissed 
every child, and he patted every little dog on .the 
head ; for children and little dogs are very ii 
portant meraliers of society in France, 
observe, however, that ha seldom kissed a c 
without, at the same time, piuching t 
maid's cheek ; a frenchman of the old 1 
never forgets hia devoirs to the sex. 

I had taken a liking to this old gentlen 
There was an habitual expression of beuevolend 
in his face, which I have very frequently rental 
in these relics of the politer days of Franoe. 
constant {[iterchange of those thousand little o 
tesies which imperceptibly sweeten life, has | 
happy effect upon the features, and spreads a n 
low evening charm over the wrinkles o" 

Whei'e tliere is a favorable predisposition, 1 
soon forms a kind of lacit intimacy by often n 
ing on the same walks. Onee or iwii 
modatcd him with a bench, after which we toucU 
hats on passing each other ; at length we got a 
far as to take a pinch of snuff together o 
box, which is equivalent to eating salt togcthif 
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1 tbe East ; from that time our ucquaintance wast 
\ establiatied. 

V became his frequent compBiiion in his 

I noraiiig pronienades, and derived much amuse- 

I ment from his good-humored remarks on men and 

One morning, as we were strolling 

through on alley of the Tuilevies, with the au' 

lumnal breeze whirling the yellow leaves about 

ODr path, my companion full into a peculiuj-ly 

Uive veiii, and gave me several particu- 

I iara of hia history. He had once been wealthy, 

I u^ possessed of a fine estate in the country and 

% A noble hotel in Paris ; but the revolution, which 

J many disastrous changes, stripped him 

% of everything. He was secretly denounced by 

mhia own. steward during a sanguinary period of 

ftbe revolution, and a number of the bloodhounds 

\ the Convention were sent to arrest him. He 

■l«ceived private intelligence of their approach in 

~eDt his escape. He landed in England 

t^oat money or friends, but considered himself 

jeingalarly fortunate in having his head upon his 

laulders, several of his neiglibors having been 

P goillottned as a punishment for being rich. 

When he reached London he liad but a louis 
a Lis poclcet, and no prospect of getting ajiother. 
le ate a sohtary dinner on beefsteak, and waa 
I almost poisoned by port wine, which from its 
I color he had mistaken for clareL The dingy 
I look of the chop-house, and of the little ma- 
I hogany-colored box in which he ate his dinner, 
1 contrasted sadly with the gay saloons of Paris. 
[ Bverytliing looked gloomy and dishearlening. 
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Poverty stared him in the fiice ; he turned over ' 
the few Bhiiliiigs he had of change ; did not know ] 
what was to become of him; and — weut to the 
theatre I 

He took his seat id the pit, listened attealively ' 
to a tragedy of which he did not understand a 
word, and which seemed made up of fightlog, and ' 
stabbing, and scene-shifting, and began to feel his ' 
spirits sinking within him ; when, casting his eyes , 
into the orcheatrn, what was his surprise to recog- 
nize on old friend and neighbor in the very act of 
extorting music from a huge violonceUo. 

As soon as the evening's performance was over 
he tapped his fi'ietid on the shoulder ; they kissed 
each other on eiich cheek, and the musician took 
him home, and shared his lodgings with him. 
He had learned mnsic as an ac(.>omplishment i by J 
his friend's advice he now turned to it as a means 
of support. He procured a violin, offered him- 
self for the orchestra, was received, and again I 
considered himself one of the most fortunate n 
upon earth. 

Here, therefore, he lived for many years during 
the ascendency of the terrible Napoleon, 
found several emigrants living like himself, by J 
the exercise of their talents. Tbcy associated | 
together, talked of France and of old times, and \ 
endeavored to keep up a semblance of FaiiaiBn I 
life in the centre of Loudou. 

They dined at a miserable cheap French ret- j 
lanrateur in the neighbOTliood of Leicester Square, 
where they were served with a caricature of 
French cooliciy. They took their promenade m I 
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b. James's FHrk, aud endeavored to fancj' it the 
uOeries ; tn short, they made siiifl to accoinmo- 
ite themselves to everytliing but an English 
Sunday. Indeed, the old gentleman seemed to 
liave nothing lo say against the English, whom 
^e affirmed to be braves gens ; and he mingled 

much among them, that at the end of twenty 
I he could speak their language almost well 

mongh to be understood. 
The downfall of Napoleon wm another epoch 

1 his life. He had considered himself a fortu- 
iiBte man to make his escape penniless out of 
France, and he considered himself fortunate to 

i able to return penniless into it. It is true 
lat he found bis Parisian hotel had passed 
Ihrongh several liands during the vicissitudes of 
"'le times, so aa to be beyond the reach of re- 
ivery ; but then he had been noticed benignantly 
liy government, and had n pension of sevei'al hun- 
1 francs, upon which, with careful manage- 
leot, he lived ijidependeutly, and, as for as-I 
tould judge, happily. 

Ah his once splendid hotel was now occupied 
a Aotef garni, he hired a small chamber in the 
ic i it was but, as he said, changing his bed- 
xoom up two pair of stairs, — he was still in his 
»wn house. His room was decorated with pic- 
tures of several beauties of former times, with 
whom he professed to iiave been on favorable 
terms ; among them was a favorite opera-dancer, 
who had been the admiration of Paris at the 
libreaking out of the revolution. She had been a 
prolegee of my friend, and one of the few of hia 
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youthful favorites who hud surrived the lapse 
time and ils varioua vit'iasitudes. Tliey had 
newed their acquaiobiuce, aiid she now and dii 
visited liim ; but the beautifal Psyche, 
fashion of the day and the idol of the parierre, 
•was now it shrivelled, little old woman, warped 
iu the back, and with a hooked nose 

The old gentleman was a devout atteni 
upon levees ; he was most zealoua in hia loyall 
aud could not speak of the royal family withoi 
a burst of enthtisia-sm, for he still felt towHids 
them aa bis companions in exile. Aa to his 
-poverty he made light of it, and indued had .b_ 
good-humored way of consoling himself for ev< 
cross awd privation. If he had lost his chi 
in the country, he had half a dozen royal pall 
as it were, tit his command. lie had Yt 
and St. Cloud for his couutry resorts, 
shady alleys of the Tuileries aud the Lust 
bourg for his town recreation. Thus all 
promcmides and relaxations were magiuficent, 
cost nothing. When I walk through these 
gardens, said he, I have only to fancy myself 6 
owner of them, and they are mine. All tha 
gay crowds are ray visitoi-a, aiid I defy the g 
seignior himself to display a greater varietya 
beauty. Nay, what is better, I have i 
trouble of entertaining them. My estate is 'ji 
perfect Sans Souci, where every one does as 1 
pleases, and no one troubles the owner. 
Paris is my theatre, and presents me with a 
titmal spectacle. I have a table spread for n 
every street, and thousands of waiiera read;^! 
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jfly ut my bidding. Wlien my Bervsnts have 

Kwcuted upon me I pay them, discharge ihem, and 

i an end ; I have no fears of their wrong- 

j or pilfeving me when my back is turned. 

itTpoD the whole, E^aid the old gentleman, with a 

"e of infinite good-humor, when I think upon 

us risks I have mn, and the maimer in 

which I have escaped them, when 1 recollect all 

"lat I have suffered, and consider all that I at 

present enjoy, I cannot but look upon myself as a 

lan of singular good fortune. 

Snch was the brief history of this practical 

bthilDsopher, and it is a picture of many a French 

a ruined by the revolution. The French ap 

~ ave a greater fecility tlion most men in 

»mmodating themselves to the reverses of life, 

ind of extracting honey out of the bitter things 

" "b world. The first shock of calamity ie apt 

I overwhelm them ; but when it is once past, 

' natural buoyancy of feeling soon brings 

lem to the surface. This may be called the 

Bsult of levity of character, but it answers the 

1 of reconciling us to misfortune, and if it he 

> true philosophy, it ia something almost as 

fficadoua. Ever since I have heard the story 

f my little Frenchman, I have treasured it up 

1 my heart ; and I thank ray stars I have at 

mgth found, what I hud long considered as not 

D be found on earth ; — a conteuted man. 



P. S. — There is no calculating on human hap- 
Since wiiting the foregoing, the law of 
lundemnity has been passed, and my friend restofed 
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to a great part of his fortune. I was absent 
from Pftria at the time, but on my return hast- 
ened to congratulate htm. I found him magniS 
cently lodged on the first floor of his hotel. I 
was ushered, by a servant in livery, throngli 
splendid saloons, to a cabinet richly fiimished, 
where I found my little Frenchmnn reclining on 
a couch. He received me with liis usual cor- 
diality ; but I saw the gayely and benevolence 
of his countenance had fled ; he Lad an eye fuB 
of care and anxiety. 

I congratulated him on his good ibrtune. 
" Good fortune ? " echoed he ; " bah ! I havo 
been plundered of a princely fortune, and they 
give me a pittance as an indemnity." 

Alas ! I found my late poor and contented 
friend one of the richest and most miserable men 
iu Paris. Instead of rejoicing in the ample com- 
petency restored to him, he is daily repining st 
the superfluity withheld. He no longer wanders 
in happy idleness about Paris, but 
attendant in the antechambers of ministers. 
loyalty has evaporated with his gayety 
his. mouth when the Bourbons are mentioned, 
even shrugs his shoulders when he hears the 
praises of the king. In a word, he is one of the 
many philosophers undone by the law of in- 
demnity ; and his case is desperate, for I doubt 
whether even another reverse of fortune, which 
should restore him to poverty, could 
ngain a happy man. 



repimng^^H 
•B. Wxi^M 

e screws ^^| 
ned, and ^^\ 




HT has long been a mutter of dlsi 

I and controversy among iho pious and 

i-Iefiriied, as to the situation of the 

r tBrrestrial paradise whence our first parents were 

~ ". This question Itas been put to rest by 

1 of the frtithfiil in Holland, wlio have de- 

in favor of the village of Broek, about 

miles from Amsterdam. It may not, they 

c, correspond in all respects to the descrip- 

r the garden of Eden, handed down from 

^ys of yore, but it comes nearer to their ideas 

a perfect paradise than any other place on 

This eulogium induced me to make some in- 
quiries as to tills favored spot, in the course of a 
sojourn at the city of Amalerdam ; and the in- 
formation X procured fully justified the enthn- 
Biastio praises I had heard. The village of 
Broek is situated in Watei'Iand, in the midst 
of the greenest and richest pastures of Holland, 
I may say, of Europe. These pastures are the 
B of its wealth ; for it is famous for its dai- 
I, and for those oval cheeses which regale and 

iriume the whole civilized world. The popula- 
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tion consists of about six hundred persons, com- 
prising several families which have inhabited the 
place since time immemorial, and have waxed 
rich on the products of their meadows. They 
keep all their wealth among themselves, inter- 
marrying, and keeping all strangers at a wary 
distance. They are a " hard money " people, 
and remai'kable for turning the penny the right 
way. It is said to have been an old rule, estab- 
lished by one of the primitive financiers and 
legislators of Broek, that no one should leave 
the village with more than six guilders in his 
pocket, or return with less than ten ; a shrewd 
regulation, well worthy the attention of modem 
political economists, who are so anxious to fix the 
balance of trade. 

What, however, renders Broek so perfect an 
elysium in the eyes of all true Hollandei-s is the 
matchless height to which the spirit of cleanliness 
is carried there. It amounts almost to a religion 
among the inhabitants, who pass the greater part 
of their time rubbing and scrubbing, and paint- 
ing and varnishing ; each housewife vies with her 
neighbor in her devotion to the scrubbing-brush, 
as zealous Catholics do in their devotion to the 
cross ; and it is said, a notable housewife of the 
place in days of yore is held in pious remembrance, 
and almost canonized as a saint, for having died 
of pure exhaustion and chagrin, in an ineffectual 
attempt to scour a black man white. 

These particulars awakened my ardent curiosity 
to see a place which I pictured to myself the very 
fountain - head of certain hereditary habits and 
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cnstoias prevalent among the desceiidfintt) of tLe 
Drigiiwl Diitcli settlers of my luitive State. I 
Rccordingly iost no time in performing a pilgrim- 

ge to Broek, 

Before I reached the place, I heheld symptoms 
of the tranquil charncter of ils iiiliabitnnls, A 
little clump-built bout was id full sail along the 
lazy bosom of » canal, but its sail consiKlcd of the 
blades of two paddles stood on end, while the 
Davigabir sat steering with a third paddle in the 
^tem, crouched down like a toiul, with a slouched 
it drawn over his eyes. I presnmed him to be 
me nautical lover, on the wny to his mistress. 
A^r proceeding a little farther, I came in sight 
Bf the harbor or port of destination of this drowsy 
Bttvigator. This was the Broeken-Meer, an arti- 

idftl basin, or sheet of olive-green water, tranquil 

8 a mill-pond. On this tiie village of Broek is 
situated, and the borders are laboriously decorated 
Iwith flower-beds, box-trees clipped into all kinds 

if iogenious shapes and fancies, and little " lust " 

looses or pavilions. 
I slighted outside of the village, for no horse 

lor vehicle is permitted to enter its precincts, lest 

t should cause defilement of the well-scoured 
jiavements. Shaking the dust off my feet, there- 
lore, I prepared to enter, with due reverence and 
rircuraspection, this sancttitn sanctorum of Dutch 
deanliness. I entered by a narrow street, paved 
trilh yellow bricks, laid edgewise, and so clean 
one might eat Ij'om them. Indeed, they 
B actually worn deep, not by the trend of feet, 
but by the friction of the scrubbing-hrush. 
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The houses were built of wood, Biid all up- 
pcAred to hiive been freshly paint«d, of green, 
yellow, aiid other bright colora. They were sep- 
arated from ench olher by gnrdens tuid orcliAnIs, 
and slood at some little distance from the street, 
with wide BreoH or court-yards, piived in mosaic, 
with variegulcd stones, polished by frequent rub- 
bing. The areas were divided from the street by 
curiously wrought rnilinga, or balusirades, of iron, 
surmoiinled with brass and copper balls, scoured 
into dazElJDg effulgence. The very trunks of the 
trees in front of the houses were by the same 
process made to look as if they had been Tar- 
nished. The porches, doors, and window-frames 
of the houses were of exotic woods, curiously 
carved, and polished like costly furniture. The 
front-doors are never opened, excepting on chris- 
tenings, marriBgea, or fuuemls j ou nil ordinary 
occasions, visitors enter by the hack -door. lii 
former times, persons when admitted had to put 
on slippers, but this oriental ceremony is no longer J 
insisted upon. 1 

A poor-devil Frenchman, who attended upon 4 
me as cicerone, boasted with some degree of 
exultation of a triumph of his countryraen over 
the stern regulations of the place. During the 
time that Holland was overrun by the armies 
of the French repubhc, a French general, txa- 
rounded by his whole itat major, who bad come 
from Amsterdam to view the wonders of Broek, 
applied for admis.Hion at one of these tabooed 
portals. The reply was, that the owner never 
received any one who did not come introduced by 
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friend. " Very well," aaid the genernl, " lake 
ompliraenla to your mflster, and tell him I 
ill return here to-morrow with a company of 
ildiers, pow parkr raison avec man ami Sol- 
Terrified at the idea of having a com- 
\y of Boldiera billeted upon him, the owner 
iraw open hia house, eolertained the general and 
Willi unwonted hospitality, though it 
Raid it coHt the family a month's scrubbing and 
luring to restore nil tilings to exact order after 
lilitary invasion. My vagabond informant 
:ined to consider tliia one of tlie greatest victo- 

tbe republic. 

I walked about ihe place in mute wonder and 

iration. A dead stillness prevailed around, 

that in the deserted Btrcets of Pompeii. No 

of life was to be seen, excepting now and 

then a hand, and a long pipe, and an occasional 

puff of smoke, out of the ivindow of some " lust- 

kans " overhanging a miniature canal ; and on 

iproaching ft little uearer, the periphery in pro- 

robnstioua burglier. 
Among the grand houses pointed out to me 
were those of Claea Bakker and Corneliua Bak' 
Iter, richly carved and gilded, with ilower-gardena 
and clipped shrubberies ; and that of (lie Great 
litmus, who, my poor-devil cicerone informed 
in ft whisper, was worth two millions ; all 
were mansions shut tip from the world, and 
ly kept to bo cleaned. Afler having been cou- 
icted from one wonder to auotlier of the village, 
«aa ushered by my guide into the grounda and 
lens of Mynheer Broekker, ajiotlter mighty 
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cheese-maDufacturer, worth eighty thousand guild- 
ers a year. I had repeatedly been stradc with 
the similarity of all that I had seen in this am- 
phibioas little village to the buildings and land- 
scapes on Chmese platters and teapots ; but here 
I found the similarity complete, for I was told 
that these gardens were modelled upon Van 
Branun's description of those of Yuen min Yuen, 
in China. Here were serpentine walks, with trel- 
lised borders ; winding canals, with &nciful Chinese 
bridges; flower-beds resembling huge baskets, 
with the flower of " love lies bleeding " falling 
over to the ground. But mostly had the fancy 
of Mynheer Broekker been - displayed about a 
stagnant little lake, on which a corpulent-like 
pinnace lay at anchor. On the border was a 
cottage, within which were a wooden man and 
woman seated at table, and a wooden dog beneath, 
all the size of life; on pressing a spring, the 
woman commenced spinning and the dog barked 
furiously. On the lake were wooden swans, 
painted to the life ; some floating, others on the 
nest among the ruslies ; while a wooden sportsman, 
crouched among the bushes, was preparing his 
gun to take deadly aim. In another part of the 
garden was a dominie in his clerical robes, with 
wig, pipe, and cocked hat ; and mandarins with 
nodding heads, amid red lions, green tigers, and 
blue hares. Last of all, the heathen deities, in 
wood and plaster, male and female, naked and 
barefaced as usual, and seeming to stare with 
wonder at finding themselves in such strange 
company. 
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Ifly shabby Frencli gtiiile, while 1ib polnled out 
U these mechanical marvels of Ihe garden, waa 
xioua to let me see that he had too polite a 
jte to be pleased by them. At every new nict- 
ck he would screw down his moutli, shritg up 
9 elioulders, take a pinch of stiiifi*, and cxclaioi : 
lafoi, Montiear, ces HoUandais smU forU pour 
( betiset-ia ! " 

To attempt to gain admi^ion to any of these 
ilely abodes was out of the question, having no 
mpany of aoldiein to enforce a solicitation. I 
IS fortunate enough, however, through the aid 
my guide, to make my wiiy into the kitchen of 
B illuatrioiis Ditmiis, nnd I question whether the 
rlor would have praved more worthy of obser- 
tion. The cook, a little wiry, hook - iiosed 
TtnaD, worn thin by incessant action and fric- 
iD, was bustling about among her kettles and 
Lucepans, with the scullion at her heels, both 
in wooden shoes, which were as clean 
ad white as the milk-pails ; rows of vessels, of 
rass and copper, regiments of pewter dishes and 
Brtly porringers, gave resplendent evidence of the 
Itensity of their cleanliness ; the very trammels 
nd bangers in the fireplace were highly scoured, 
[id the burnished face of the good Saiut Nicholas 
lone forth from the iron plate of the chimney- 
ack. 
Amoiig' the decorations of Iha kitchen was a 
prinled sheet of wood-cuts, representing the vari- 
ous holiday customs of Holland, with explanatory 
rhymes. Here I was delighted to recognize the 
jollities of New-Year'fl day, the festivities of 
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PaSs and Pinksler, and nil Ihe other raerrymi 
iiigs handed down ia my native place from 
earliest times of New Amsterdnin, and which 
been such bright apoia in Ihe year in my child- 
hood. I eagerly made layaelf nitisler of this 
precious document for a trifling consideration, 
bore it olT as a memento of the plaee ; though 
question if, in so doing, I did not curry c 
me the whole current literature of Broek- 

I must not omit to mention that this village U 
the paradise of cows as well as men ; indeed, you 
would almost suppose the cow to be as much an 
object of worship here, as the bull was among the 
ancient Egyptians ; and well does she merit it, for 
she is in fact the patroncsa of the place. The same 
scrupulous cleanliness, however, which pervades 
ererything else, is manifested in the treatment of 
this venerated animal. She is not permitted to 
perambulate the place ; but in winter, when she 
forsakes the rich pasture, a well-built house 
provided for her, well painted, and maintained 
the most perfect order. Her stall is of ample 
mensions ; the floor is scrubbed and polished _ 
hide is daily curried and bruslied and sponged to 
her heart's content, and her tail is daintily tucked 
up to the ceiling, and decorated with a ribbon 1 

On my way back through the villagi 
the house of iheprediger, or preacher ; a very eoi 
fortable mansion, which led me to augur well 
the state of religion in the village. Ou inquiry, 
was told that for a long time the inhabitants li' 
in a great state of indifference as to religious 
lers ; it was in vain that their preachers 
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deavored to arouse their thoughts as to a future 
state ; the joys of heaveu, as commonly depicted, 
were but little to their taste. At length a dom- 
inie appeared among them who struck out in a 
different vein. He depicted the New Jerusalem 
as a place all smooth and level, with beautiful 
dykes and ditches and canals, and houses all shin- 
ing with paint and varnish and glazed tiles, and 
where there should never come horse, nor ass, nor 
cat, nor dog, nor anything that could make noise 
or dirt ; but there should be nothing but rubbing 
and scrubbing, and washing and painting, and 
gilding and varnishing, for ever and ever, amen ! 
Since that time the good housewives of Broek 
have all turned their faces Zionward. 
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F COMMUHIPAW. 






^HOEYEB has visited the ancient 
'YM renowned village of Coiamunipsw 
\^i have noticed an old stone building, of 
. luiiious and aiuiater appcBrftnee, The doors 
IV iiidow-sh utters are ready to drop from their 
; old clothes are stuffed in the broken panes 
of glass, while legions of hali'-alarved doga prowl 
about the premises, and rush out and bark at every 
puasei'-by, for your be^arly house ia a village ia 
most apt to Btvarm witb profligate and ill-condi- 
tioned dogs. Whnt adds to the sinister appearance 
of this mansion is a tall frame in fi-ont, not a little 
resembling a gallows, and which looks tia if woiti 
to accommodato some of the iohabitants with 
well-merited airing. It is not a gallons, howevi 
but an ancient sign-post ; for tliis dwelling 
golden days of Communipaw was one of the most 
orderly and peaceful of village taverns, where pub- 
lic affairs were talked and smoked over. In fact, 
it was in this very building that Olofle the Dreamer 
and liis eompanions concerted that great voyage 
of discovery and colonization in which they ex- 
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viored Buttermilk Channel, were nearly ship 
irrecked In the slraJt of llcll Gntc, and finally 
nded on ihe island of Munhalinn, nnd founded 
e great city of New Amaterdam. 
Even after the province had been cruelly 
Wrested from the sway of their High Mightinesses 
Iqt the combined forces of the British and th9 
akees, this tavern contirmed its ancient loyalty. 
B true, the head of the Prince of Orange diaap- 
^earad from the sign, a strange bird being painted 
it, with the explanatory legend of " Die 

Kn-oE GA3»a," or, The Wild Goo«e ; but this all 
: world knew to be a sly. riddle of the landlord, 
ihe worthy Tennis Van GHeson, a knowing man, in 
I Boiall way, who laid his finger beside his nose and 
riokedg.when any one studied the signification of 
p sign, and observed that his goose wits halch- 
;, but would jpin the flock whenever they flew 
• the water; an enigma which was the per- 
il recreation aud delight of Ibe loyal but fat- 
leaded burghers of Communipaw. 

Under tlie sway of this patriotic, though dis- 

eeet and quiet publican, the tavern continued to 

bnrish in primeval tranqutlb'ty, iind was the resort 

f true-hearted Nederiaiidera, from ail parts of 

^vonia ; who met 'here quietly and secretly, to 

soke and drink the downfall of Briton and Yan- 

j, and success to Admiral Van Ti-omp. 

The only drawback on the comfort, of the es- 

liblisliment was a nephew of mine host, a sister's 

L, Yan Yost Vanderscamp by name, and a real 

nup by nature, TLis niducky whipster showed 

rt early propensity to miscliief, which he gratified 
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in A amall wny by playing (ricks npon ihe C 
quenlers of Ilie Wild Goose, — putting gunpowda 
in their pijiea, or squibs in Iheir poctteta, and a 
lonisUiag tijem witb no explosion, while they si 
nodding Broiitid the fireplace in the bar-room 
if perchance a worlhy burgher from some di 
part of Pavoiiift lingtired nntil dark over his 
tioD, it was odds bat yonng Vanderscamp w 
slip a brier uutler his horse's tail, as he mountei 
and Bend him clattering along the road, i 
or-notliing style, to the infinite astonishment a 
diaeomfitiire of the rider. 

It may be n^ondered at, that mine host of tJ 
Wild Goose did not turn such a graceless t 
out of doora ; but Teunis Van Gieson wa 
easy-tempered man, and, having no child o 
own, looked upon hia nephew with almost ] 
rental indulgence. His patience ^nd good-natot 
were doomed to be tried by another inmate oFhJ 
mansion. This wfis a cross-grained curmndgf 
of a negra, named Pluto, who was a kind of ei 
ma in Commnnipaw. Where he came from, n 
body knew. lie was found one morm 
a storm, cast like a sea-monster on the strand, ] 
front of the Wild Goose, and lay there, more defl 
than alive. The neighbors gathered round, i 
epeculaled on thb productioaof the deep ; wheth 
it were Ush or flesh, or a compound of both, < 
monly yciept a merman. The kind-hearted Tell 
nis Van Gieson, seeing that he wore the hum 
form, look him iiilo his house, and warmed 1 
into life. By degrees, he showed signs of intelQ 
f^uce, and even uttered sounds very much like Is 
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guage, but whith uo one in Communipaw could 
untlerstnnd. Some ihoiiglit hitn u oegro just from 
Guinea, wbo had eilher fnllen overbom-d, or ea 
caped from a slave-sliip. Nothing, however,' could 
ever draw from him any accoiml of his origio. 
When questioned on the subject, he merely pointed 
to Gibbet Isliind, a smnll iveky islet which lies 
in the open buy. just opposite Communipnw, as 
if that were his native place, though everybody 
knew it bad never been inliabited. 

In the process of time, he acquired something 
of the Dutch language ; that is to Bay, he learnt 
all its vocabulary of oaths and maledictions, with 
just words i<uffleient to string them together. 
" Gotider en Uicksem!" (thunder and lightning) 
was the gentlest of his ejaculations. For years 
he kept about the Wild Goose, more like one of 
those familiar spirits, or household goblins, we read 
of, than like a human being. He acknowledged 
, allegiance to no one, but performed various domes- 
' dc offices, when it suited his humor ; wailing oc- 
casionally on the guests, grooming the horses, cut- 
ting wood, drawing water ; aad all this without 
being ordered. Lay any command on him, and 
the stubborn sen-urchin was sure to rebel. He 
was never so much at home, however, as when on 
the water, plying about in skifi^ or canoe, entirely 
alone, fishing, crabbing, or grabbing for oystera, 
and would bring home quantities for the larder of 
the Wild Goose, which he would throw down at 
(he kitchen -door, with a growl. No wind nor 
weather deterred him li-ora launching forth on his 
favorite element : indeed, the wilder the weather, 
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Ibe more he seemed to eigoj it. If a stonn wai 
brewing,-he was sure lo put off (roin shore ; tXtA 
woald be Been far oat in the bav, his IJgbt skjff 
dauciag like a feather on the waves, when se« and 
nky were in a tiinnQil, and the stoutest ships were 
fain to lower their sails. Sometioies on sucti oe- 
os'khui lie would be abseot for days togetlier. 
How be weathered the tempest, and how aod 
whore he sul^isleii, no one could divioe, nor did 
an; one veolure to ask, for all bad an almost sn- 
petmitioug awe of him. Some of the Commiuii- 
paw oj'islermeti declared tliej had more Uiaa once 
seca lum enddeoly disappear, canoe and all, as if 
planged beneath the waves, and after a while come 
Up again, in quite a diSerent part of the bajr ; 
whence thej concluded that be eould live under 
water like that notable species of wild duck ooift- 
monly called the hell-diver. All began to con- 
sider him iu the light of a foul-weather bird, like 
the Mother Carey's chicken, or stormy petrel ; and 
whenever they saw him pitttiug far out in bis skiff, 
in cloudy weather, made up their minds for a storni. 
The only Using ibr whom he seemed to have 
any liking was Yan Yost Vanderecamp, and bim 
he liked for his very wickedness. Ue in a man- 
ner look llio boy under his tutelage, prompted him 
to all kinds of mischief, aided him in every wild 
harum-scarum freak, until the lad became the com- 
plete scapegrace of the village, a pest lo hia uncle 
and lo every one else. Nor were liia pranks con- 
Dned to the land j be soon learned to accompany 
old Pluto on the water, Togetlier tliese worthies 
would cruise about the broad bay, and all the 
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heighboriiig strnitB and riTere ; poking (iniutid in 
itkiSe and caaoes ; robbing the set nets of the lish- 
n ; lauding on remote coaata, and laying wftste 
bndiards and water-melon pali;lie3 ; in short, car- 
Irving cm a complete syatem of pirivcj. on a small 
. Piloted by Plut«, the youthfal Vattder^ 
lecamp soon became acquainted with alt the hays, 
tivBTs, creeks, and inlets of the watery woi'ld around 
litin I could navigate from the Hook to Spiting 
Devil on the darkest night, and learned to set even 
the terrors of Httll Gate at defiance. 

At length negro and boy suddenly disappeared, 
and days and weeks elapsed, but without tiding 
f£ them. Some said they must have nm away 

d gone to aea ; others jocosely hinted that old 
Pluto, being no other than his namesake in dis- 
iguise, had spirited away the boy to llie netiier re- 
^Ons. All, however, ngi'eed in one thing, that the 
■illage was well rid of them. 

lu the process oi' time, the good Teunis Yan 
rGiesoD slept with his fathers, and tlie tavern 
temaiued shut up, waiting for a claimant, for the 
inezt heir was Yan Yost Vaiiderscanip, and he 
'bad not been heard of for years. At length, one 
iday, a boat was seen pulling for shore, from a 
■}aag, black, rakish-looking schooner, that lay at 
anchor in the bay. The boat's crew seemed wor- 
thy of the craft from which they debarked. Never 
lllad such a set of noisy, roistering, swaggering 
rarlets landed in peaceful Communipaw. They 
were outlandish in garb and dcmeanoi', and were 
beaded by a rough, burly, bully rulfiuu, witli fiery 
whiskers, a copper nose, a scar across his fiice, 
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aad n greiit Flttimderish beaver slouched on one 
side of hia head, in whom, to their dismay, the 
quiet inhabitants were made to recognize theii 
early pest, Yan Yo3t Vanderacamp. The rear 
of thia hopeful gang was brought up by old Pluto, 
who had lost an eye, grown grizily-headed, and 
looked more like a devil than ever. Vander- 
scamp renewed his acquaintance with the old 
burghers, much against their will, and in a man- 
aer not at all to their taste. He slapped tbem 
familiarly on the back, gave them an iron grip of 
the hand, and was hail-fellow- well -tnet. Ac- 
cording to his own account, he had been all the 
world over, had made money by bags foil, had 
Bhipa in every aea, and now meant to turn the 
Wild Goose into a country-aeat, where he and 
his comrades, all rich merchants from foreign 
parts, might enjoy themselves in the interval of 
their voyages. 

Sure enough, in a little while there was a com- 
plete metamorphose of the Wild Goose. From 
being a quiet, peaceful Dutch public house, it be- 
came a most riotous, uproarions private dwelling; 
B complete rendezvous for boisterous men of the 
seas, who came here to have what they called a 
" blow-out " on dry land, and might be seen at 
all houii>, lounging about the door, or lolling out 
of the windows, swearing among themselves, and 
cracking rough jokes on every passer-by. The 
house was litted up, too, in so strange a manner: 
hammocks slung to the walls, instead of bedsteads ; 
odd kinds of furniture, of foreign fashion ; bam- 
boo couches, Spanish chairs ; pistols, cutlasses^ 
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Knd blunderbusses, suspeniled ou every peg ; sil 
yer crucifixes on the mim let -pieces, silver candle- 
Sticka (tnj porringers on Ihe tables, contrasting 
oddly with the pewter Mnd Delf ware of the 
loriginal eatablishmcnl. And then the alrange 
amusements of these eea-tnansters ! Pitching 
Spanish dollars, instead of quoits ; firing blunder- 
basses out of the windotv ; shooting at a mark, or 
at any unhappy dog, or cat, or pig, or barn-door 
fowl, that might happen to come within rcBch. 

The only being who seemed to relish their 
rough waggery was old Piuto ; and yet he led 
%tit a. dog's life of it, for Ihey practised all kinds 
FLntuil jokes upon him, kicked him about like 
R foot-ball, shook him by his grizzly mop of wool, 
and never spoke to him without coupling a curse, 
by way of adjective, to his name, and consiguing 
to the infernal regions. The old fellow, 
however, seemed to like them the better the more 
they cursed him, though his utmost expreasion of 
pleasure never amounted to more than the growl 
if a petted bear, when his cars are rubbed. 

Old Pluto was the ministering spirit at the 
Oi^es of the Wild Gioose ; and such orgies as 
took place there ! Such drinking, singing, whoop- 
ing, swearing; with an occasional interlude of 
quarrelling and lighting. The noisier grew the 
revel, the more old Pluto plied the potations, 
until the guests would become frantic in their 
merriment, smashing everything to pieces, and 
Ihrowing the house out of the windows. Some- 
times, al^er a drinking bout, they sailicd forth and 
Koured the village, to tUe dismay of the worthy 
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burghers, who gntliered their women within d 
and woulil have shut up the house. YanderBcampjl 
however, was not to be retiufTud. lie insisted okl 
renewing acquaintance with his oM neighbors, s 
on introducing his fi-ienda, the merchants, to tl 
&niiliea ; swore he was on the lookout for a n 
and meant, before he slopped, to find husbe 
for all their daughters. So, will-ye, nill-yo, Bod»>fl 
ble he was ; swaggered about their best parlor^ 
with his hat on one side of hia head ; sat cm 
good-wifu'a nicely waxed mahogany table, kidi 
Ilia heels against the carved and polished l^pa 
kissed and tousled the youiig vrowf ; and, i 
they frowned and pouted, gave them a gol^n 
rosary, or a sparkling cross, to put tliem in good*'l 
hnmor again. 

Sometimes nothing would satisfy him. but l 
must have some of his old neighbors la dim 
the Wild Goose. There wai no refusing ] 
for be bud tlie complete upper hand of the oi 
munity. arid the peaceful burghers all stood ■ 
awe of him. But what a time would the qaiei 
worthy men have, among these rake-hella, wh|] 
would delight to astound them with the a 
travngant gunpowder tales, embroidered v 
kinds of foreign oaths, clink tlie can with thei^ 
pledge them in deep potations, bawl drinki 
Bongs in their ears, and occasionally fire pistotl 
over their heads, or under the table, and thei 
laugh in their faces, and ask them how they likej 
the smell of gunpowder. 

Thus was the little village of Commiinipaflj 
for a time like the unfortunate wight { 
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with devils ; until Vanderscamp and his brother- 
merchants would sail on another trading voyage; 
when the "Wild Goose would be shut up, and 
everything relapse into quiet, only to be disturbed 
by his next visitation. 

The mystery of all these proceedings gradually 
dawned upon the tardy intellects of Communipaw. 
These were the times of the notorious Captain 
Kidd, when the American harbors were the resorts 
of piratical adventurers of all kinds, who, under 
pretext of mercantile voyages, scoured the West 
Indies, made plundering descents upon the Span- 
ish Main, visited even the remote Indian Seas, 
and then came to dispose of their booty, have 
their revels, and fit out new expeditions in the 
English colonies. 

Vanderscamp had served in this hopeful school, 
and, having risen to importance among the buc- 
caneers, had pitched upon his native village and 
early home, as a quiet, out-of-the-way, unsuspected 
place, where he and his comrades, while anchored 
at New York, might have their feasts, and concert 
their plans, without molestation. 

At length the attention of the British govern- 
ment was called to these piratical enterprises, that 
were becoming so frequent and outrageous. Vig- 
orous measures were taken to check and punish 
them. Several of the most noted freebooters 
were caught and executed, and three of Vander- 
scamp's chosen comrades, the most riotous swash- 
bucklers of the Wild Goose, were hanged in 
chains on Gibbet Island, in full sight of their 
favorite resort As to Vanderscamp himself, he 
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tiiid his mfin Pliilo again disnppenred, nnd it wm 
hop«d by the people of Catumunipaw that he bod 
fallen in some foreign brawl, or been swung on 
some foreign gallowa. 

For a time, therefore, the tranquillity of the 
villnge was restored ; the worthy Dutchmen once 
more smoked their pipes in peace, eyeing with 
peculiar complacency their old pests and terrors, 
the pirates, dangling and drying in the sua, on 
Gibbet Island. 

This perfect calm was doomed at length to be 
ruffled. The fiery persecution of the pirates grad- 
ually subsided. Justice was satiatied with the ex- 
amples tbiit had been made, and there was no 
more talk of Kidd, and the other heroes of like 
kidney. On a calm summer evening, a, hunt, 
somewliat heavily laden, was seen pulling into 
Communipnw. Wliat was the surprise and dis- 
quiet of the inhabitants to see Yau Yost Vander- 
scamp seated at the helm, and his man Pluto 
tu^ng at the oar ! Vanderacamp, however, wai 
apparently an altered roan. He brought home 
with him a wife, who seemed to be a shrew, and 
to have the upper hand of him. He no louger 
was the swaggering, bully ruffian, but affected the 
regular merchant, and talked of retiring £rom 
business, and settling down quietly, to pass tliB 
rest of his days in his native place. 

The Wild Goose mansion was ngiun < 
but with diminished spleudor, and no riot, 
tme, Vanderscnmp had frequent nautical visiton^ 
and the sound of revelry was occasionally over- 
heard iu his house ; but everything seemed to be 
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done under the rose, and old Pluto was the only 
servant that officiated at these orgies. The visit- 
ors, indeed, were by no means of the turbulent 
stamp of their predecessors ; but quiet, mysterious 
traders, full of nods, and winks, and hieroglyphic 
signs, with whom, to use their cant phrase, " every- 
thing was smug." Their ships came to anchor at 
night, in the lower bay ; and, on a private signal, 
Vanderscamp would launch his boat, and accom- 
panied solely by his man Pluto, would make them 
mysterious visits. Sometimes boats pulled in at 
night, in front of the "Wild Goose, and various 
articles of merchandise were landed iti the dark, 
and spirited away, nobody knew whither. One 
of the more curious of the inhabitants kept watch, 
and caught a glimpse of the features of some of 
these night visitors, by the casual glance of a lan- 
tern, and declared that he recognized more than 
one of the freebooting frequenters of the Wild 
Gk)0se, in former times ; whence he concluded 
that Vanderscamp was at his old game, and that 
this mysterious merchandise was nothing more nor 
less than piratical plunder. The more charitable 
opinion, however, was, that Vanderscamp and 
his comrades, having been driven from their old 
line of business by the " oppressions of govern- 
ment," had resorted to smuggling to make both 
ends meet 

Be that as it may, I come now to the extraor- 
dinary fact which is the butt-end of this story. It 
happened, late one night, that Yan Yost Vander- 
scamp was returning across the broad bay, in his 
light skiff, rowed by his man Pluto. He had 

18 
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been carousing on board of a vessel, newlj ar- 
rived. and was somewhat obfuscated in intellect, 
bj the liquor he had imbibed. It was a stiD, 
sultry night ; a heavy mass of lurid clouds was 
rising in the west, with the low muttering of dis- 
tant thunder. Yanderscamp called on Pluto to 
pull lustily, that they might get home before the 
gathering storm. The old negro made no reply, 
but shaped his course so as to skirt the rocky 
shores of Gibbet Island. A £unt creaking over- 
head caused Yanderscamp to cast up his eyes, 
when, to his horror, he beheld the bodies of his 
three pot companions and brothers in iniquity 
dangling in the moonlight, their rags fluttering^ 
and their chains creaking, as they were slowiy 
swung backward and forward by the rising breeze. 

" "WTiat do you mean, you blockhead ! " cried 
Yanderscamp, " by pulling so close to the island?" 

"I thought you 'd be glad to see your old 
friends once more," growled the negro ; " you 
were never afraid of a living man, what do you 
fear from the dead ? " 

" "Who 's afraid ? " hiccoughed Yanderscamp, 
partly heated by liquor, partly nettled by the 
jeer of the negro ; " who 's afmid ? Hang me, 
but I would be glad to see them once more, alive 
or dead, at the AVild Goose. Come, my lads in 
the wind ! " continued he, taking a draught, and 
flourishing the bottle above his head, " here 's 
fair weather to you in the other world ; and if 
you should be walking the rounds to-night, odds 
fish ! but I '11 be happy if you will drop in to 
supper." 
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A dismal creaking was the only reply. The 
wind blew loud and shrill, and as it whistled 
round the gallows, and among the bones, sounded 
as if they were laughing and gibbering in the 
air. Old Pluto chuckled to himself, and now 
pulled for home. The storm burst over the voy- 
agers, while they were yet far from shore. The 
rain fell in torrents, the thunder crashed and 
pealed, and the lightning kept up an incessant 
blaze. It was stark midnight before they landed 
at Communipaw. 

Dripping and shivering, Vanderscamp crawled 
homeward. He was completely sobered by the 
storm, the water soaked from without having 
diluted and cooled the liquor within. Arrived 
at the Wild Goose, he knocked timidly and du- 
biously at the door ; for he dreaded the reception 
he was to experience from his wife. He had 
reason to do so. She met him at the threshold, 
in a precious ill-humor. 

" Is this a time," said she, " to keep people out 
of their beds, and to bring home company, to 
turn the house upside down ? " 

" Company ? " said Vanderscamp, meekly ; " I 
have brought no company with me, wife." 

" No, indeed I they have got here before you, 
but ly.your invitation ; and blessed-looking com- 
pany they are, truly ! " 

Vanderscamp's knees smote together. " For 
the love of heaven, where are they, wife ? " 

" Where ? — why in the blue room, up-stairs, 
making themselves as much at home 4S if the 
house were their own." 
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Tanderscamp made a desperate efibrt, scram - 
bled up to the room, aad threw open the door 
Sure enough, ifaere at a table, on which bomed a 
light as blue as brimstone, bile the three gnests 
from Gibbet Island, with halters roiind tlieir necks, 
and bobbing their caps together, as if they v 
hob-or-Qobbing, and trolling the old Dntcb f 
hooter's glee, since translated into English : 

" For three meny lads be -we. 
And three merrr Ude be we: 
I nn llie lind. and thou on the sand, 



Vanderscamp saw and heanl no mor 
ing back with homir, he missed his footing o 
landing-place, and fell from the top of the stai 
to the bottom. He was taken up speethleas, ( 
either from the fall or the fright, was buried ii 
the yard of the little Dutch church at I 
the fallowing Sunday. 

From that day forward the fate of the "Wili 
Goose was sealed. It was pronounced a Aauni 
house, and ayoided accordingly. No t 
ited it but Vanderseamp's shrew of a widow b 
old Pluto, and they were considered but lilfl^^ 
better tlinn its hobgoblin visitors. Pluto grew 
more and more haggard and morose, and looked 
more like nn imp of darkness than a homui 
being. He spoke to no one, but went about mul- 
tering to himself; or, as some hinted, talking with 
the devil, who, though unseen, was eyer at hia 
elbow. Now and then he was seen pulling a 
the hay alone in liis skilT, in dark weather, ( 
the approach of nightfall ; nobody could tell ^ 
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errand to ir 
Indeed, it > 
"Wild Gooae still continued Xi. 
tainment for such guests, 
nights the blue clianiber wi 
ited, and sounds of diabolical i 
'erheard, mingUDg witli the howling 

Some treated these as idle stories, utitil on 
such night, it was about the time of the 
linox, there was a honible uproar in tlie Wild 
lae, that could not be mistaken. It was not 
much the sound of revelry, however, as strife, 
th. two or three piercing shrieks, thiit pervaded 
iry part of the village. ^Nevertheless, no one 
jht of hastening to the spot. On the eon- 
:y, the honest burghers of Communipaw drew 
nightcaps over their ears, and buried their 
heads under tlie bedcloihes, nt the thouglita of 
Vanderscamp and his gallows companions. 

The next morning, some of the bolder and 
undertook to reconnoitre. All was 
iet nnd lifeless at the Wild Goose. The door 
[wned wide open, and had evidently been open 
bU night, for the storm had beaten into the house. 
Gathering more courage fi-oni the silence and ap- 
parent desertion, they gradually ventured over 
"le threshold. The house had indeed the air of 
iTing been possessed by devils. Everything 
topsy-turvy ; trunks had been broken open, 
cheala of drawers and corner cupboards 
led inside out, as in a lime of general sack 
id pillage ; but the most woful sight was the 
of Yan Yost Vanderscamp, extended a 
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corpse on the floor of the blue chamber, with the 
marks of a deadly gripe on the windpipe. 

All now was conjecture and dismay at Com- 
munipaw ; and the disappearance of old Pluto, 
who was nowhere to be found, gave rise to all 
kinds of wild surmises. Some suggested that 
the negi'o had betrayed the house to some of 
Yanderscamp's buccaneering associates, and that 
they had decamped together with the booty; 
others surmised that the negro was nothing more 
nor less than a devil incarnate, who had now ac- 
complished his ends, and made off with his dues. 

Events, however, vindicated the negro from 
this last imputation. His skiff was picked up, 
drifting about the bay, bottom upward, as if 
wrecked in a tempest ; and his body was found, 
shortly afterward, by some Communipaw fisher- 
men, stranded among the rocks of Gibbet Island, 
near the foot of the pirates* gallows. The fisher- 
men shook their heads, and observed that old 
Pluto had ventured once too often to invite 
Guests from Gibbet Island. 
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AM a Kentuckian bj residence and 
clioioe, but a Virginian by birth. The 
cause of my first leiiviug the 'Aucient 
Dominion,' and emigrating to Kentucky, was a 
jackaaa ! You stare, but have a Utile patience, 
and I 'il soon show you how it oime to pass. 
i^tty father, who was one of the old Virginian 
lilies, resided in Richmond. He was a wid- 
pwer, and his domestic affairs were managed by a 
housekcepei' of the old aubool, i 



I 



households. She 
rivalled my father 
fiiink everything bi 



of opuleut Virginian 
a dignitary that almost 
iportiince, and seemed to 
d to her ; in fact, she was 

a real per- 



* Balph Riagnoad, though a 
Mmge. — the late Governor Uuvai of norida. I h 
lume anccdolea of his eai'tj and occealriu earner, in, as nearly 
as I CUD recollect, the very vards id which he related them. 
They certainly uflbrd strong lemptationa to the embellish- 
♦trikinglj ehflracl*r- 
Botiety i ' 
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•o considefste in her economy, and m caretbl d 
expense, as somelimes to vex mj &ttaer, 
would I ' 



irdlflb 
1 anff" 



»r she was disgraijag him by hef 
She always appeared with that ao- 
dent insignia of housekeeping trust and author- 
ity, a great buoch of keys jingling at her girdlflb 

She superintended the arrangements of the 
at every meal, and saw that the dishes we; 
placed according to her primitive notions of 
metry. In the evening she took her stand 
served out tea with a mingled respectfulness and 
pride of station truly exemplary. Her great am- 
bition was to have everything in order, and that 
the establishment under her sway should be rated 
aa a moilel of good housekeeping. If anything 
went wrong, poor old Barbara would take it to 
heart, and sit in her room and cry, until 
chapters in the Bible wonld quiet her spirits, 
make all calm again. The Bible, in fact, was 
constant resort in time of trouble. She 
it indiscriminately, ;md whetlier she ehai 
among the Lamenlationa of Jeremiah, the Caal 
cles of Solomon, or the rough enum 
tribes in Deuteronomy, a chapter was a chapter, 
and operated like balm to her souL Such 
our good old housekeeper Barbara ; who was 
tined, unwittingly, to have a most important efl^, 
upon my destiny. 

" It came to pass, during the days of my ju' 
nility, while I was yet what ia termed 
lucky boy,' that a gentlemim of our neighborhood 
a great advocate for experiments and improva- 
meuts of all kinds, took it into his head that it 
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would be ao inimense public ndvantnge to intro- 
duce a breed of mules, and accordingly imported 
three jacks to etovk the ueif^bborhood. This in 
a part of the country where tlie people cared for 
nothing but blood horses ! Why, sir, they would 
have oonsidered their mt 
whole stud dishonored, 
The whole matter waa a 
Ecandal. The worthy s 
peds found I ' 
bached out i. 



I disgi'aced, and their 
y such a niisaUiftnce. 
uwD-(a!k, and a town- 
lalgftUJHtor of qundru- 
. a disaial gcnipe ; so he 
1 time, abjured tlie whole doctrine 
of amalgamation, and turned hia jacks loose to 
diifl for themselves upon the town common. 
There they used to run about and lead an idle, 
good-for-nothing, holiday life, the happiest animals 
in the country. 

"It so happened that my way to school lay 
across the common. The first time that I saw one 
of these animals, it set up a braying and frightened 
me confoundedly. However, I soon got over my 
£^lit, and seeing that it had something of a horse 
look, my Virginian love for anything of the eques- 
triaa species predominated, and I determined to 
back it. I accordingly applied at a grocer's shop, 
procured a cord that had been round a loaf of 
sugar, and made a kind of halter ; then, summon- 
ing some of my school-fellows, we drove master 
Jack about the common until we hemmed him in 
sn angle of a ' worm - fence.' After some diffi- 
culty, we fixed the halter round liis muzzle, and 
I mounted. Up flew his heels, away I went over 
his liead, and oif he scampered. However, I waa 
M ray legs in a twinkhng, gave chase, caught him. 
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and remounted. By dint of repeated tumbles 1 
soon learned to stick to bis back, so that he could 
no more cast me tlian he could his own skin. 
From that time, master Jack and his companions 
had a scampering life of it, for we all rode them 
between school-hours, and on holiday afternoons ; 
and you may be sure school-boys' nags are never 
permitted to suffer the grass to grow under their 
feet. They soon became so knowing, that they 
took to their heels at si^^ht of a school-boy : and 
we were generally much longer in chasing than 
we were in riding them. 

" Sunday approached, on which I projected an 
equestrian excursion on one of these long-eared 
steeds. As I knew the jacks would be in great 
demand on Sunday morning, I secured one over 
night, and conducted him home, to be ready for 
an early outset. But where was I to quarter him 
for the night ? I could not put him in the stable ; 
our old black groom George was as absolute in 
that domain as Barbara was within doors, and 
would have thought his stable, his horses, and him- 
self disgraced by the introduction of a jackass. 
I recollected the smoke-house, — an out-building 
appended to all Virginian establishments, for the 
smoking of hams and other kinds of meat. So 
I got the key, put master Jack in, locked the door, 
returned the key to its place, and went to bed, 
intending to release my prisoner at an eiu'ly houi, 
before any of the family were awake. I was so 
tired, however, by the exertions I had made in 
catching the donkey, that I fell into a sound sleep, 
and the morning broke without my waking. 
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" Not so with dame Barbara, the housekeeper. 
As usual, to use her own phrase, ' she was up be • 
fore the crow put his shoes on/ and bustled about 
to get things in order for breakfast. Her first 
resort was to the smoke-house. Scarce had she 
opened the door, when master Jack, tired of his 
confinement, and glad to be released from dark- 
ness, gave a loud bray, and rushed forth. Down 
dropped old Barbara ; the animal trampled over 
her, and made ofi" for the common. Poor Bar- 
bara ! She had never before seen a donkey ; and 
having read in the Bible that the Devil went about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he might devour, 
she took it for granted that this was Beelzebub 
himself. The kitchen was soon in a hubbub ; the 
servants hurried to the spot. There laj^old Bar- 
bara in fits ; as fast as she got out of one, the 
thoughts of the Devil came over her, and she fell 
into another, for the good soul was devoutly su- 
perstitious. 

" As ill luck would have it, among those at 
tracted by the noise, was a little cursed fidgetty, 
crabbed uncle of mine ; one of those uneasy spirits 
that cannot rest quietly in their beds in the morn- 
ing, but must be up early, to bother the house- 
hold. He was only a kind of half-uncle, after 
all, for he had married my father's sister ; yet he 
assumed great authority on the strength of this 
left-handed relationship, and was a universal inter- 
meddler and family pest. This prying little busy- 
body soon ferreted out the truth of the story, and 
discovered, by hook and by crook, that I was at 
the bottom of the afiair, and had locked up the 
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donkej in tlie a moke-house. He stopped to in- 
quire no iiirther, for he was one of thoae testy 
curmudgeous with whom unlucky boys are always 
in the wrong. Lej,Ting old Barbara to wrestle 
in imagination with the Devil, he inaile for ray 
beddiamber, where I still lay wrapped in rosy 
slumbers, little ilreutniug of the miaubief I had 
done, and the storm about to break over me. 

" In an instant I was awakened by a shower 
of thwacks, and started up in wild amazement. 
I demanded the metmiDg of this attHi;k, but re- 
ceived no other reply than that I had murdered 
the liouiM;k«eper ; while my uncle continued whack- 
ing away during my confusion, I seized a poker, 
and put myself on the defenuve. I was a stout 
boy for my years, while my uncle was a little wif- 
fet of a man ; one that in Kentucky we would not 
call even an ' individual ; ' nothing more than s 
' remote circumatauce.' I soon, therefore, brought 
him to a parley, and learned the whole extent of 
the charge brought againat me. I confessed to 
the donkey and the smoke-bouse, but pieaded not 
guilty of the rauiiJer of the housekeeper. I soon 
found out that old Barbara was still alive. She 
continued under the doctor's bauds, however, iw 
several days ; and whenever she had an ill turn, 
my uncle would seek to give me another flogging. 
I appealed to my father, but got no redress. I 
was considered an ' nnlucky boy,' prone to all 
kinds of mischief; so that prepossessions were 
against me, in all cases of appeal. 

"I felt stuiig to the soul at all Ibis. I haA 
been beaten, degraded, and treated with sUgbting 
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when I compkiued. I loat my usual good spirits 
.and good-humor ; and, being out of temper with 
everybody, fancied everybody out of temper with 
A certftiii wild, roviug spirit of freedom, 
iriiich I believe ia as inherent in me h3 it is in the 
partridge, was brought into sudden activity by the 
diecks and restraints I suffered. ' I '11 go from 
liotue,' thought I, ' and shift for myself.' Perhaps 

notion was quickened by the rage for emi- 
grating to ICeutueky whicli was nt that time prev- 
alent in Virginia, I had hcBivl such aloriea of 

omantic beauties of the country, of the abua- 

j of game of all kinds, and of the glorioiB 
'independent life of the himters who ranged its 
noUe forests, and lived by the rifle, that I was as 
much agog to get there aa boya who live in sea- 
ports are to launch themselves among the wonders 
itmd adventurea of the ocean. 

After a time, old Barbara got bettor in mind 
ftud body, and matters were explnined to her ; 
and she became gradually convinced that it was 
not the Devil she had encountered. When she 
heard how haralily I had been treated on her ac- 

t, the good old aoul was extremely grieved, 
ftnd spoke warmly to my father iii my behalf. 
He had himself remarked the change in my be- 
havior, and thought punishment might have been 
carried too far. He sought, therefore, to have some 
■conversation with me, and to soothe my feelings ; 
but it was too late. I frankly told him the course 
tif mortification that I had experienced, and the 
Bxed determination I had made to go from home. 

■ And where do you mean to go ? ' 
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"" ' To Kentucky.' 

" * To Kentucky ! Why, you know nobody 
there/ 

" * No matter ; I can soon make acquaintances.' 

" * And what will you do when you get there ? * 

« * Hunt ! * 

" My fatlier gave a' long, low whistle, and looked 
in my face with a serio-comic expression. I was 
not far in my teens, and to talk of setting off alone 
for Kentucky, to turn hunter, seemed doubtless 
the idle prattle of a boy. He was little aware of 
the dogged resolution of my character ; and his 
smile of incredulity but fixed me more obstinately 
in my purpose. I assured him I was serious in 
what I said, and would certainly set off for Ken- 
tucky in the spring. 

" Month after month passed away. My &ther 
now and then adverted slightly to what had passed 
between us ; doubtless for the purpose of sound- 
ing me. I always expressed the same grave and 
fixed determination. By degrees he spoke to me 
more directly on the subject, endeavoring ear- 
nestly but kindly to dissuade me. My only reply 
was, * I had made up my mind.' 

" Accordingly, as soon as the spring had fairly 
opened, I sought him one day in his study, and 
informed him I was about to set out for Kentucky, 
and had come to take my leave. He made no 
objection, for he had exhausted persuasion and 
remonstrance, and doubtless thought it best to 
give way to my humor, trusting that a little rough 
experience would soon bring me home again. I 
asked money for my journey. He went to a 
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chest, took out a long green silk purse, well filled, 
and laid it on the table. I now asked for a horse 
and servant. 

" * A horse ! ' said my father, sneeringly, * why 
you would not go a mile without racing him, and 
breaking your neck ; and as to a servant, you can- 
not take care of yourself, much less of him.' 

" * How am I to travel, then ? ' 

" * Why, I suppose you are man enough to travel 
on foot.' 

" He spoke jestingly, little thinking I would 
take him at his word ; but I was thoroughly 
piqued in respect to my enterprise ; so I pocketed 
the purse, went to my room, tied up three or four 
shirts in a pocket-handkerchief, put a dirk in my 
bosom, girt a couple of pistols round my waist, 
and felt like a knight-errant armed cap-a-pie^ and 
ready to rove the world in quest of adventures. 

*' My sister (I had but one) hung round me 
and wept, and entreated me to stay. I felt my 
heart swell in my throat ; but I gulped it back to 
its place, and straightened myself up : I would 
not suffer myself to cry. I at length disengaged 
myself from her, and got to the door. 

" * When will you come back ? ' cried she. 

" * Never, by heavens ! ' cried I, ^ until I come 
back a member of Congress from Kentucky. I am 
determined to show that I am not the tail-end of 
the family.* 

" Such was my first outset from home. You 
may suppose what a greenhorn I was, and how 
little I knew of the world I was launching into. 

" I do not recollect any incident of importance, 
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until I reached the borders of Pennsylvania. I 
kad stopped at an inn to get sotne refreshment ; 
as I was Billing iu a back-room, I overheard two 
men in the bar-room conjeclnre who and what I 
could be. One determined, at length, that I was 
a mnawaj apprentice, and aught to be stopped, to 
which the other assented. When I Imd finished 
my meal, and paid for it, I went out at the back- 
door, lest t should be Btopped by my supervisors. 
Scorning, however, to steal off like a culprit, I 
walked round to the front of the house. Oue of 
the men advanced to the front-door. He wore 
his hat on one side, and had a consequential air 
that nettled me. 

" ' Where are you going, youngster ? ' demanded 
be. 

" ' That 's none of your buaiiiesa ! ' replied I, 
rather peilly. 

" 'Tes, but it is though! You have run away 
from home, and must give an account of yourselfl' 

" He advanced to seize me, when I drew fbrlli 
a pistol. ' If yon advance another Blep, I 'II shoot 
you!' 

" He sprang back as if he hnd trodden up(Hi a ■ 
rattlesnake, and his hat fell off in the movement. 

" ' Let him alone ! ' cried his compnnion ; ' he 'a ' 
a foolish, mad-headed boy, and don't know what J 
he 's about. He 'II shoot you, you may rely on it' i 

" He did not need any caution in the matter ; 
he was afraid even to pick up his hat ; so I i 
pushed forward on my way without n 
This incident, however, had its effect upon n 
became fearful of sleeping in any house at night, 
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lest I should he stopped. I took my meals in the 
houses, in the course of the day, but would turn 
aside at night into some wood or ravine, make a 
fire, and sleep before it. This I considered was 
true hunter's style, and I wished to inure myself 
to it. 

" At length I arrived at Brownsville, leg-weary 
and wayworn, and in a shabby plight, as you may 
suppose, having been 'camping out' for some 
nights past. I applied at some of the inferior 
inns, but could gain no admission. I was regarded 
for a moment with a dubious eye, and then in- 
formed they did not receive foot-passengers. At 
last I went boldly to the principal inn. The 
landlord appeared as unwilling as the rest to 
receive a vagrant boy beneath his roof; but his 
wife interfered in the midst of his excuses, and, 
half elbowing him aside, — 

" ' Where are you going, my lad ? ' said she. 

« ' To Kentucky.' 

" ' What are you going there for ? ' 

« ' To hunt.' 

" She looked earnestly at me for a moment or 
two. ' Have you a mother living ? ' said she at 
length. 

" ' No, madam ; she has been dead for some 
time.' 

" ' I thought so ! * cried she, warmly. ' I knew 
if you had a mother living, you would not be here.' 
From that moment the good woman treated me 
with a mother's kindness. 

I remained several days beneath her roof, re- 
covering from the fatigue of my journey. While 

19 
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here, I purchased a rifle, and practised daily at a 
mark, to prepare myself for a hunter's life. When 
sufl&ciently recruited in strength, I took leave of 
my kind host and hostess, and resumed my 
journey. 

" At Wheeling I embarked in a flat-bottomed 
family boat, technically called a broad-horn, a 
prime river conveyance in those days. In this 
ark for two weeks I floated down the Ohio. The 
river was as yet in all its wild beauty. Its lofti- 
est trees had not been thinned out. The forest 
overhung the water's edge, and was occasionaUy 
skirted by immense canebrakes. Wild animals 
of all kinds abounded. We heard them rushing 
through the tickets and plashing in the water. 
Deer and bears would frequently swim across the 
river ; others would come down to the bank, and 
gaze at the boat as it passed. I was incessantly 
on the alert with my rifle ; but, somehow or other, 
the game was never within shot. Sometimes I 
got a chance to land and try my skill on shore. 
I shot squirrels, and small birds, and even wild 
turkeys ; but though I caught glimpses of deer 
bounding away through the woods, I never could 
get a fair shot at them. 

" In this way we glided in our broad-horn 
past Cincinnati, the ' Queen of the West,* as she 
is now ciilled, then a mere group of log-cabins ; 
and the site of the bustling city of Louisville, 
then designated by a solitary house. As I said 
before, the Ohio was as yet a wild river ; all was 
forest, forest, forest! Near the confluence of 
Green River with the Ohio I landed, bade adieo 
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to the broad-hom, and struck for the interior of 
Kentucky. I had no precise plan ; my only idea 
was to make for one of the wildest parts of the 
country. I had relatives in Lexington and other 
settled places, to whom I thought it probable my 
father would write concerning me ; so, as I was 
full of manhood and independence, and resolutely 
bent on making my way in the world without 
assistance or control, I resolved to keep clear of 
them all. 

" In the course of my first day's trudge I shot 
a wild turkey, and slung it on my back for pro- 
visions. The forest was open and clear from un- 
derwood. I saw deer in abundance, but always 
running, running. It seemed to me as if these 
animals never stood still. 

" At length I came to where a gang of half- 
starved wolves were feasting on the carcass of a 
deer which they had run down, and snarling and 
snapping, and fighting like so many dogs. They 
were all so ravenous and intent upon their prey 
that they did not notice me, and I had time to make 
my observations. One, larger and fiercer than the 
rest, seemed to claim the larger share, and to keep 
the others in awe. If any one came too near him 
while eating, he would fly off, seize and shake 
him, and then return to his repast. ' This,' thought 
I, * must be the captain ; if I can kill him, I shall 
defeat the whole army.' I accordingly took aim, 
fired, and down dropped the old fellow. He might 
be only shamming dead ; so I loaded and put a 
eecond ball through him. He never budged ; all 
the rest ran off, and my victory was complete. 
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^ It would not be easy to describe my tri- 
amphaDt feelings on this great achievement I 
marched on with renovated spirit, regarding my- 
self as absolute lord of the forest. As night drew 
near, I prepared for camping. My first care was 
to collect dry wood and make a roaring fire to 
cook and sleep by, and to frighten off wolves, and 
bears, and panthers. I then began to pluck my 
turkey for supper. I had camped out several 
times in the early part of my expedition ; but that 
was in comparatively more settled and civilized 
regions, where there were no wild animals of con- 
sequence in the forest. This was my first camp- 
ing out in the real wilderness, and I was soon 
made sensible of the loneliness and wildness of 
my situation. 

"In a little while a concert of wolves com- 
menced ; there might have been a dozen or two, 
but it seemed to me as if there were thousands. 
I never heard such howling and whining. Hav- 
ing prepared my turkey, I divided it into two 
parts, thrust two sticks into one of the halves, and 
planted them on end before the fire, — the hunt- 
er's mode of roasting. The smell of roast meat 
quickened the appetites of the wolves, and their 
concert became truly infernal. They seemed to 
be all around me, but I could only now and then 
get a glimpse of one of them, as he came within 
the glare of the liojht. 

" I did not much care for the wolves, who I 
knew to be a cowardly race, but I had heard ter- 
rible stories of panthers, and began to fear their 
stealthy prowlings in the surrounding darkness 
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was thirsty, and beard a. brook bubbling and 

mklibg along at no great distntice, bat absobitelj 

ored uot go there, lest some pantber migbt lie 

wait and spring upon me. By and by a deer 

Fhistled. I bad never licai'd one before, and 

kroght it mast be a pantber. I now felt uneasy 

ist he migbt climb the trees, crawl along the 

tencbes oTerhead, and plump down upon me ; 

I kept my eyes fixed oc the branebes, until my 

id aehed. I more than once ttiought I saw 

y eyes glaring down irora among tbe leaves. 

ICDgtb I tliought of my supper, and turned to 

if my half turkey was cooked. In crowding 

near tbe fire, I bad pressed the meat into tbe 

ames, and it was consumed. I had uotbitig to 

toast the other half, and take better care 

On that half I made my gupper, without 

bread. I wais still so possessed with the 

lead of panthers, that I could not close my eyes 

II night, but lay watching tbe trees until day- 

reak, when all my feara were dispelled with the 

ftrkness ; and as I saw tbe morning sun sparkling 

through the branches of the trees, I smiled 

think how I suffered myself to be dismayed by 

lunds and shadows ; but I was a young woods- 

, and a stranger in Kentucky. 

Having breakfasted on the remainder of my 

likey and slacked my thirst at the bubbling 

tteam, without farther dread of panthers, I re- 

smed my wayfaring with buoyant feelings. I 

gain saw deer, but, as usual, running, running ! 

tried in Tain Co get a shot at them, and began 

fear 1 never should. I was gazing with vex~ 
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atioQ afler a herd in full scamper, when I was 
Btartled by a human voice. Turning round, I 
saw a man at a short dbtance from me in a hunt- 
ing-dress. 

" * What are you after, my lad ? ' cried he. 

" * Those deer, ' replied I, pettishly ; ' but it 
seems as if they never stand stilL' 

" Upon that he burst out laughing. < Where 
are you from ? ' said he. 

" * From Richmond.' 

" * What ! In old Virginuy ? ' 

« * The same.' 

" ' And how on earth did you get here ? ' 

'^ ^ I lauded at Green River from a broad- 
horn.' 

" *And where are your companions ? ' 

" * I have none.' 

« * What ? — all alone ! ' 

« ' Yes.' 

" * Where are you going ? ' 

" * Anywhere.' 

" ^ And what have you come here for ? ' 

« ' To hunt.' 

" ^ Well,' said he, laughingly, * you '11 make a 
real hunter ; there 's no mistaking that ! 

" ' Have you killed anything ? ' 

" * Nothing but a turkey ; I can't get within 
shot of a deer ; they are always running.' 

" ' Oh, I '11 tell you the secret of that. You 're 
always pushing forward, and starting the deer at 
A distance, and gazing at those that are scamper- 
ing ; but you must step as slow and silent and 
cautious as a cat, and keep your eyes close around 
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you, and lurk from tree to tree, if you wish to get 
a chance at deer. But come, go home with me. 
My name is Bill Smithers ; I live not far off, 
Btay with me a little while, and I *11 teach you how 
to hunt.' 

" I gladly accepted the invitation of honest 
Bill Smithers. We soon reached his habitation: 
a mere log-hut, with a square hole for a window, 
and a chimney made of sticks and clay. Here 
he lived, with a wife and child. He had * girdled ' 
the trees for an acre or two around, preparatory 
to clearing a space for corn and potatoes. In the 
mean time he maintained his family entirely by 
his rifle, and I soon found him to be a first-rate 
huntsman. Under his tutelage I received my 
first effective lessons in ' woodcraft.' 

" The more I knew of a hunter's life, the more 
I relished it. The country, too, which had been 
the promised land of my boyhood, did not, like 
most promised lands, disappoint me. No wilder- 
ness could be more beautiful than this part of 
Kentucky in those times. The forests were open 
and spacious, with noble trees, some of which 
looked as if they had stood for centuries. There 
were beautiful prairies, too, diversified with groves 
and clumps of trees, which looked like vast parks, 
and in which you could see the deer running, at a 
great distance. In the proper season, these prai- 
ries would be covered in many places with wild 
strawberries, where your horse's hoofs would be 
dyed to the fetlock. I thought there could not 
be another place in the world equal to Kentucky ; 
— and I think so stilL 
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"After I liad passed ten or twelve days wilh 
Bill Smithers, I thought it time to eliift my quar- 
ters, for Ills house was scarce large enough fo( 
bis own family, and I hod no idea of being an 
encumbrance to any one. I accordingly made op 
my bundle, shouldered my rifle, took a friendly 
leave of Stnithers and his wife, and Bet out in 
quest of a Nirarod of the wilderness, one John 
Miller, who lived alone, nearly forty miles off, and 
who I hoped would be well pleased to have a 
hunting companion. 

"I soon found out that one of the most impor- 
tant items in woodcraft, in a new country, was 
the skill to find one's way in the wilderness. 
There were no regular roads in the forests, but 
they weit cut up and perplexed by paths leading 
in all directions. Some of these were made by 
the cattle of the settlers, and were called ' stock- 
tracks,' but others Lad been made by the immense 
droves of buffaloes which roamed about the coun- _ 
try from the flood uniil recent times, 
were called buSalo.ti'acks, and traversed KenrJ 
tucky fruiQ end to end, like highways. Traces otm 
them may still be seen in uncultivated parts, <; 
deeply worn in the rocks where tliey crossed tl 
mountains. I was a young woodsman, andsorft 
puzzled to distinguish one kind of track from tl 
other, or to make out my course through 1 
tangled labyrinth. While lima perplexed, I hea 
a distant roaring and rushing sound ; a glooO)^ 
stole over the forest. On looking up, when I 
could catch a stray glimpse of the sky, I beheld 
the clouds rolled up like balls, the lower part ea 
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black as ink. There was now nixl tlien an ex- 
plosion, like a bnrst of citnnonry afar oft and the 
f a falling tree. I liad lieai-d of hurri- 
a the woods, and surmised itrnt one was at 
It Boon came crashing ils way, the forest 
Writhing, and twisting, and groaniiig before it. 
KTie hurricane did not exlend fur on either side, 
manner ploughed a furrow through the 
woodland, snapping off or uprooting trees that 
I stood for centuries, and filling the air with 
rhirling branches. I was directly m its course, 
i took my stand behind an immense poplar, six 
t in diameter. It bore tor & time the full fury 
(f the blast, but at length began to yield. Seeing 
i falling, I scrambled nimbly round the trunk 
1 squirrel. Down it went, bearing down 
mother tree with it. I crept under the 'trunk 
9 a shelter, and was protected from other trees 
Which fell around me, but whs sore all over, 
vm the twigs and branches driven against me 
y the blast 
" This was the only incident of consequence 
Biat occurred on my way to John Miller's, where 
[ arrived on the following day, and was received 
y tile veteran with the rongh kindness of a back- 
woodsman. He was a grayhaired man, hardy 
■md weather-beaten, with a blue wart, like a great 
tiead, over one eye, wlience he was nicknamed by 
lie hunters, ' Blue-bead Miller.' lie had been 
n these parts from the earliest setilctnents, and 
liod signalized himself in the hard conflicts with 
~ e Indians, which gmued Kentucky the appello- 
m of ' the Bloody Ground.' In one of these 
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fights he had had an arm broken ; in another 
he had narrowly escaped, when hotly pursued^ 
by jumping from a precipice thirty feet high into 
a river. 

"Miller willingly received me into his house 
as an inmate, and seemed pleased with the idea 
of making a hunter of me. His dwelling was a 
small log-house, with a loft or garret of boards, 
so that there was ample room for both of us. 
Under his instruction, I soon made a tolerable 
proficiency in hunting. My first exploit of any 
consequence was killing a bear. I was hunting 
in company with two brothers, when we came 
upon the track of Bruin, in a wood where there 
was an undergrowth of canes and grape-vines. 
He was scrambling up a tree, when I shot him 
through tlie breast ; he fell to the ground, and 
lay motionless. The brothers sent in their dog, 
who seized the bear by the throat. Bruin raised 
one arm, and gave the dog a hug that crushed 
his ribs. One yell, and all was over. I don't 
know which was first dead, the dog or the bear. 
The two brothers sat down and cried like children 
over their unfortunate dog. Yet they were mere 
rough huntsmen, almost as wild and untamable as 
Indians ; but they were fine fellows. 

" By degrees I became known, and somewhat 
of a favorite among the hunters of the neighbor- 
hood ; that is to say, men who lived within a cir- 
cle of thirty or forty miles, and came occasionally 
to see John Miller, who was a patriarch among 
them. They lived widely apart, in log-huts and 
wigwams, almost with the simplicity of Indians, 
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and wellnigh as destitute of the comforts and 
inventions of civilized life. They seldom saw 
each other ; weeks, and even months would elapse, 
without their visiting. When they did meet, it 
was very much after the manner of Indians ; 
loitering about all day, without having much to 
say, but becoming communicative as evening ad- 
vanced, and sitting up half the night before the 
fire, telling hunting-stories, and terrible tales of 
the fights of the Bloody Ground. 

" Sometimes several would join in a distant 
hunting expedition, or rather campaign. Expe- 
ditions of this kind lasted from November until 
April, during which we laid up our stock of sum- 
mer provisions. We shifted our hunting-camps 
from place to place, according as we found the 
game. They were generally pitched near a run 
of water, and close by a canebrake, to screen us 
fix)m the wind. One side of our lodge was open 
towards the fire. Our horses were hoppled and 
turned loose in the canebrakes, with bells round 
their necks. One of the party stayed at home to 
watch the camp, prepare the meals, and keep off 
the wolves ; the others hunted. When a hunter 
killed a deer at a distance from the camp, he 
would open it and take out the entrails; then, 
climbing a sappling, he would bend it down, tie 
the deer to the top, and let it spring up again, so 
as to suspend the carcass out of reach of the 
wolves. At night he would return to the camp, 
and give an account of his luck. The next morn- 
ing early he would get a horse out of the cane- 
Drake and bring home his game. That day he 
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1 up tliB carcass, whil> 

" Our Aa,ys nere thus spent in silent and Icm^ 
CKcapations. It was onlj at night that we v 
gather together before the fire, and be s 
I was a novice, and \eeA to listen with open e; 
and ears to (he atraiige and wild eloriea told I 
the old honlers, and believed everything I h 
Some of llieir stories bordered upon the stipe 
natnraL They betiered that their rifles might b 
spellbound, so as not to be able to kill a bu^k 
even a', arm's lenglb. This auperetition they h 
derived from the Indians, who often ihiok t 
white buiilers have laid a spell upon their rifleA 
Miller partook of this superstition, and Dsed 1 
lull of his rifle's having a spell upou it; but i 
often seemed to me to be a shuffling way of a 
counting for a bad shot. If a hunter grossl] 
missed his aim, he would ask, ' Who shot I 
with his rifle ? ' — and bint that he must han 
charmed it. The sure mode to disenchant t 
gun Wits to shoot a silver bullet out of it. 

" By the o[)eniDg of spring we would genei^ 
have quantities of bear's meat and venison sallei 
dried, and smolied, and numerous pocks of dui 
We would then make the best of our way hon 
from our diritaiit hunting-grounds, transpordi^ 
our spoils, sometimes in canoea along the riveir^^ 
sometimes on horseback over land, and our retn^ 
would ollen be celebrated by feasting and dandnf 
in true backwoods style. I have given ytya » 
idea of our bmiting; let me now give you a ski 
of our frolicking. 
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" It was on our return from a winter's hunting 
in the neighborhood of Green River, when we 
received notice that there was to be a grand frolic 
at Bob Mosely's, to greet the hunters. This Bob 
Mosely was a prime fellow throughout the coun- 
try. He was an indifferent hunter, it is true, and 
rather lazy, to boot ; but then he could play the 
fiddle, and that was enough to make him of con- 
sequence. There was no other man within a 
hundred miles that could play the fiddle, so there 
was no having a regular frolic without Bob 
Mosely. The hunters, therefore, were always 
ready to give him a share of their game in ex- 
diange for his music, and Bob was always ready 
to get up a carousal whenever there was a party 
returning from a hunting expedition. The present 
fix)lic was to take place at Bob Mosely's own 
house, which was on the Pigeon-Roost Fork of 
the Muddy, which is a branch of Rough Creek, 
which is a branch of Green River. 

" Everybody was agog for the revel at Bob 
Mosely's ; and as all the fashion of the neighbor- 
hood was to be there, I thought I must brush up 
for the occasion. My leathern hunting-dress, 
which was the only one I had, was somewhat 
the worse for wear, it is true, and considerably 
japanned with blood and grease ; but I was up to 
hunting expedients. Getting into a periogue, I 
paddled off to a part of the Green River where 
there was sand and clay, that might serve for 
soap ; then, taking off my dress, I scrubbed and 
scoured it, until I thought it looked very well. 
I then put it on the end of a stick, and hung it 
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out of the periogue to dry, while I stretched 
myself very comfortably on the green bank of 
the river. Unluckily a flaw struck the periogue, 
and tipped over the stick ; down went my dress 
to the bottom of the river, and I never saw it 
more. Here was I, lefl almost in a state of 
nature. I managed to make a kind of Robinson 
Crusoe garb of undressed skins, with the hair on, 
which enabled me to get home with decency; 
but my dream of gayety and fashion was at 
an end ; for how could I think of figuring in 
high life at the Pigeon-Boost, equipped like a 
mere Orson? 

"Old Miller, who really began to take some 
pride in me, was confounded wlien he understood 
that I did not intend to go to Bob Mosely's ; but 
when I told him my misfortune, and that I had 
no dress, ' By the powers,* cried he, ' but you 
shall go, and you shall be the best dressed and 
the best mounted lad there ! ' 

" He immediately set to work to cut out and 
make up a luinting-shirt, of dressed deer-skin, 
gayly fringed at the shoulders, and leggins of the 
same, fringed from hip to heel. He then made 
me a rakish raccoon-cap, with a flaunting tail to 
it, mounted me on his best horse ; and I may say, 
without vanity, that I was one of the smartest 
fellows that figured on that occasion at the Pigeon- 
Roost Fork of the Muddy. 

"It was no small occasion, either, let me tell 
you. Bob Mosely's house was a tolerably large 
bark shanty, with a clapboard roof; and there 
were assembled all the young hunters and pretty 
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girls of the country for many a mile round. The 
young men were in their best hunting-dresses, 
but not one could compare with mine ; and my 
raccoon-cap, with its flowing tail, was the admira- 
tion of everybody. The girls were mostly in 
doe-skin dresses ; for there was no spinning and 
weaving as yet in the woods, nor any need of it. 
I never saw girls that seemed to me better 
dressed, and I was somewhat of a judge, having 
seen fashions at Richmond. We had a hearty 
dinner, and a merry one ; for there was Jemmy 
Kiel, famous for raccoon-hunting, and Bob Tarle- 
ton, and Wesley Pigman, and Joe Taylor, and 
several other prime fellows for a frolic, that made 
all ring again, and laughed that you might have 
heard them a mile. 

"After dinner we began dancing, and were 
hard at it when, about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, there was a new arrival — the two daugh- 
ters of old Simon Schultz ; two young ladies that 
affected fashion and late hours. Their arrival 
had nearly put an end to all our merriment. I 
must go a little round about in my story to ex- 
plain to you how that happened. 

" As old Schultz, the father, was one day look- 
ing in the canebrakes for his cattle, he came upon 
the track of horses. He knew they were none 
of his, and that none of his neighbors had horses 
about. that place. They must be stray horses, or 
must belong to some traveller who had lost his 
way, as the track led nowhere. He accordingly 
followed it up, until he came to an unlucky ped- 
dler, with two or three packhorses, who had been 
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bewildered among the cattle-tracks, and had wan- 
dered for two or three days among woods and 
canebrakes, until he was almost famished. 

" Old Schultz brought him to his house, fed 
him on venison, bear's meat, and hominy, and at 
the end of a week put him in prime condition. 
The peddler could not sufficiently express his 
thankfulness, and when about to depart, inquired 
what he had to pay. Old Schultz stepped back 
with surprise. ' Stranger,' said he, * you have 
been welcome under my roof. I've given you 
nothing but wild meat and hominy, because I had 
no better, but have been glad of your company. 
You are welcome to stay as long as you please ; 
but, by Zounds ! if any one offers to pay Simon 
Schultz for food, he affronts him ! ' So saying, 
he walked out in a huff. 

" The peddler admired the hospitality of his 
host, but could not reconcile it to his conscience 
to go away without making some recompense. 
There were honest Simon's two daughters, two 
strapping, red-haired girls. He opened his packs 
and displayed riches before them of which they 
had no conception ; for in those days there were 
no country stores in those parts, with their arti- 
ficial finery and trinketry ; and this was the first 
peddler that had wandered into that part of the 
wilderness. The girls were for a time completely 
dazzled, and knew not what to choose ; but what 
caught their eyes most were two looking-glasses, 
about the size of a dollar, set in gilt tin. They 
had never seen the like before, having used no 
other mirror than a pail of water. The peddler 
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presented them these jewels without the least 
hesitation ; nay, he gallantly hung them round 
their necks by red ribbons, almost as fine as the 
glasses themselves. This done, he took his de- 
parture, leaving them as much astonished as two 
princesses in a fairy tale, that have received a 
magic gift from an enchanter. 

" It was with these looking-glasses hung round 
their necks as lockets, by red ribbons, that old 
Schultz's daughters made their appearance at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, at the frolic at 
Bob Mosely's, on the Pigeon-Roost Fork of the 
Muddy. 

" By the powers, but it was an event ! Such 
a thing had never before been seen in Kentucky. 
Bob Tarleton, a strapping fellow, with a head like 
a chestnut-biirr, and a look like a boar in an 
apple-orchard, stepped up, caught hold of the 
looking-glass of one of the girls, and gazing at it 
for a moment, cried out : ' Joe Taylor, come here ! 
come here ! I '11 be dam'd if Patty Schultz aint 
got a locket that you can see your face in, as clear 
as in a spring of water ! ' 

" In a twinkling all the young hunters gathered 
round old Schultz's daughters. I, who knew 
what looking-glasses were, did not budge. Some 
of the girls who sat near me were excessively 
mortified at finding themselves thus deserted. I 
heard Peggy Pugh say to Sally Pigman, ' Good- 
ness knows, it's well Schultz's daughters is got 
them things round their necks, for it's the first 
time the young men crowded round them ! ' 

" I saw immediately the danger of the case. 

20 
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We were a small community, and could not afford 
to be split up by feuds. So I stepped up to the 
girls, and whispered to them : * Polly,' said I, 
Hhose lockets are powerful fine, and become you 
amazingly, but you don't consider that the coun- 
try is not advanced enough in these parts for such 
things. You and I understand these matters, but 
these people don't. Fine things like these may 
do very well in the old settlements, but they won't 
answer at the Pigeon- Roost Fork of the Muddy. 
You had better lay them aside for the present^ or 
we shall have no peace.' 

" Polly and her sister luckily saw their error ; 
they took off the lockets, laid them aside, and 
harmony was restored ; otherwise, I verily believe 
there would have been an end of our community. 
Indeed, notwithstanding the great sacrifice they 
made on this occasion, I do not think old Schultz's 
daughters were ever much liked afterwards among 
the young women. 

"This was the first time that looking-glasses 
were ever seen in the Green River part of Ken- 
tucky. 

" I had now lived some time with old Miller, 
and had become a tolerably expert hunter. Game, 
however, began to grow scarce. The buffalo had 
gathered together, as if by universal understand- 
ing, and had crossed the Mississippi, never to re- 
turn. Strangers kept pouring into the country, 
clearing away the forests, and building in all 
directions. The hunters began to grow restive. 
Jemmy Kiel, the same of whom I have ialready 
spoken for his skill in raccoon catching, came 
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to me one day. * I can't stand this any longer,' 
said he, * we 're getting too thick here. Simon 
Schultz crowds me so that I have no comfort of 
my life.' 

" * Why, how you talk ! ' said I ; ' Simon Schultz 
lives twelve miles oflP.' 

" ' No matter ; his cattle run with mine, and 
I 've no idea of living where another man's cattle 
can run with mine. That 's too close neighbor- 
hood ; I want elbow-room. This country, too, is 
growing too poor to live in ; there 's no game ; so 
two or three of us have made up our minds to 
follow the buffalo to the Missouri, and we should 
like to have you of the party.' Other hunters 
of my acquaintance talked in the same manner. 
This set me thinking ; but the more I thought, 
the more I was perplexed. I had no one to ad- 
vise with ; old Miller and his associates knew of 
but one mode of life, and I had no experience in 
any other, but I had a wider scope of thought. 
When out hunting alone, I used to forget the 
sport, and sit for hours together on the trunk of a 
tree, with rifle in hand, buried in thought, and 
debating with myself: * Shall I go with Jemmy 
Kiel and his company, or shall I remain here ? 
If I remain here, there will soon be nothing left 
to hunt. But am I to be a hunter all my life ? 
Have not I something more in me than to be car- 
rying a rifle on my shoulder, day after day, and 
dodging about after bears, and deer, and other 
brute beasts ? * My vanity told me I had ; and 
I called to mind my boyish boast to my sister, 
that I would never return home until I returned 
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a member of Congress from Kentucky ; but was 
this the way to fit myself for such a station ? 

" Various plans passed through my mind, but 
they were abandoned almost as soon as formed. 
At length I determined on becoming a lawyer. 
True it is, I knew almost nothing. I had left 
school before I had learnt beyond the * Rule of 
Three.' * Never mind/ said I to myself, reso- 
lutely, * I am a terrible fellow for hanging on to 
anything when I 've once made up my mind ; 
and if a man has but ordinary capacity, and will 
set to work with heart and soul, and stick to it, 
he can do almost anything.' With this maxim, 
which has been pretty much my main stay through- 
out life, I fortified myself in my determination to 
attempt the law. But how was I to set about it ? 
I must quit this forest life, and go to one or other 
of the towns, where I might be able to study and 
to attend the courts. This, too, required funds. 
I examined into the state of my finances. The 
purse given me by my father had remained un- 
touched, in the bottom of an old chest up in the 
loft, for money was scarcely needed in these parts. 
I had bargained away the skins acquired in hunt- 
ing, for a horse and various other matters, on 
which, in case of need, I could raise funds. I 
therefore thought I could make shift to maintain 
myself until I was fitted for the bar. 

"I informed my worthy host and patron, old 
Miller, of my plan. He shook his head at my 
turning my back upon the woods when I was in 
a fair way of making a first-rate hunter ; but he 
made no effort to dissuade me. I accordingly set 
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F in September, on borseback, intending to viaii 
Lexington, Frankfort, and other of tiie principal 
towns, in search of a fuvorable plitce to prosecute 
y studies. My choice was made sooner than I 
expected. I had put up one night at Bardstown, 
aod found, on inquiry, tliat I could get comfortable 
board and accommodation in a private family for 
a dollar and a half a week. I liked the place, 
and reHolved to look no failiher. So the next 
morning I prepared to turn my face homeward, 
and take my final leave of forest life. 

" I had taken my breakfast, and was waiting 
- my horse, when, in pacing up and down the 
piazza, I saw a young girl seated near a window, 
evidently a visitor. She was very pretty, with 
auburn hair and blue eyes, and was dressed in 
white. I had seen nothing of the kind since I had 
lelt Ricliraoud, and at that time I was too much of 
& boy to be much struck by female clianns. She 
■■was so delicate and dainty-looking, bo different 
-from the hale, buxom, brown girls of the woods i 
and then her white dress ! — it was perfectly 
dazzling ! Never was poor youth more taken 
by surprise and suddenly bewitched. My heart 
yearned to know her ; hut how was I to accost 
her ? I had grown wild in the woods, and had 
none of the habitudes of polite Kfe, Had she 
been like Peggy Pugh, or Sally Pigman, or any 
lotlier of my leatliern-dreased belles of the Pigeon- 
Soost, I should have approached her without 
I dread i nay, had she been as fair as Schult^'s 
"daughters, with their looking-glass lockets, I should 
3ot have hesitated ; but that white dress and those 
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auburn ringlets, and blue eyes, and delicate looksi 
quite daunted while they fascinated me. I don't 
know what put it into ray head, but I thought, all 
at once, that I would kiss her ! It would take a 
long acquaintance to arrive at such a boon, but I 
might seize upon it by sheer robbery. Nobody 
knew me here. I would just step in, snatch a 
kiss, mount my horse, and ride off. She would 
not be the worse for it ; and that kiss — oh ! I 
should die if I did not get it ! 

" I gave no time for the thought to cool, but 
entered the house and stepped lightly into the 
room. She was seated with her back to the door, 
looking out at the window, and did not hear my 
approach. I tapped her chair, and as she turned 
and looked up, I snatched as sweet a kiss as 
ever was stolen, and vanished in a twinkling. 
The next moment I was on horseback, galloping 
homeward, my very ears tingling at what I had 
done. 

"On my return home I sold my horse and 
turned everything to cash, and found, with the 
remains of the paternal purse, that I had nearly 
four hundred dollars, — a little capital which I re- 
solved to manage with the strictest economy. 

" It was hard parting with old Miller, who had 
been like a father to me ; it cost me, too, some- 
thing of a struggle to give up the free, indepen- 
dent wild- wood life I had hitherto led ; but I had 
marked out my course, and have never been one 
to flinch or turn back. 

" I footed it sturdily to Bardstown, took posses- 
sion of the quarters for which I had bargained. 
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shut myself up, and set to work with might and 
main to study. But what a task I had before 
me I I had everything to learn ; not merely law, 
but all the elementary branches of knowledge. 
I read and read for sixteen hours out of the 
four-and-twenty, but the more I read the more I 
became aware of my own ignorance, and shed 
bitter tears over my deficiency. It seemed as if 
the wilderness of knowledge expanded and grew 
more perplexed as I advanced. Every height 
gained only revealed a wider region to be trav- 
ersed, and nearly filled me with despair. I grew 
moody, silent, and unsocial, but studied on dog- 
gedly and incessantly. The only person with 
whom I held any conversation, was the worthy 
man in whose house I was quartered. He was 
honest and well-meaning, but perfectly ignorant, 
and I believe would have liked me much better 
if I had not been so much addicted to reading. 
He considered all books filled with lies and impo- 
sitions, and seldom could look into one without 
finding something to rouse his spleen. Nothing 
put him into a greater passion than the assertion 
that the world turned on its own axis every four- 
and-twenty hours. He swore it was an outrage 
upon common sense. ' Why, if it did,* said he, 
' there would not be a drop of water in the well 
by morning, and all the milk and cream in the 
dairy would be turned topsy-turvy ! ' And then 
to talk of the earth going round the sun ! * How 
do they know it ? I Ve seen the sun rise every 
morning and set every evening for more than 
"hirty years. They must not talk to me about 
the earth's going round the sun ! ' 
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"At another time he was in a perfect fret at I 
bdng told the distance between the sun snd 
moon. 'How can aoy one tell the distance?' 
cried he. 'Who snryeyed it? who carried the j 
chain ? By Jupiter ! they only talk this way be- 
fore me to annoy me. But then there 's soma 
people of sense who give in to this cursed hum- J 
bug 1 There 'a Judge Broadnax, now, one 
of the best lawyers we have ; ia n't it surprising 1 
he should believe in such stuff? Why, sir, the 
other day I heard him talk of the distance (rom 
a star he called Mam to the snn ! He must havfl 
got it out of one or otlier of those coufoanded 
books he 's so fond of reading ; a book some 
pudent fellow has written, who knew nobody | 
coidd BWCiir the distance wits more or less,' 

" For my own part, feeling my own deficiency I 
in scientific lure, I never ventured to unsettle his I 
conviction that the sun made his daily circait I 
round the earth ; and for aught I said to the 
trary, he lived and died in that belief. 

" I had been about a year at Bardstown, living 
thns studiously and reclusely, when, aa I was one ' 
day walking the street, I met two young girb 
one of whom I immediately recalled the little I 
beauty whom I had kissed so impudently. She I 
blushed up to the eyes, and so did I ; but we both ' 
paased on without further sign of recognition.. 
This second glimpse of her, however, caused an 
odd fluttering about my heart. I could not get | 
her out of my thoughts for days. She quite i 
terfei-ed with my studies. I tried to think of hep ] 
OS a mere chUd, but it would not do ; she had ii 
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proved in beanly, and was (ending towarti woman- 
find liien I myself was but liltle bettai 
than a strippling. However, I did not attempt 
) seek after her, or even to find ont who she 
raa, but retarned di^gedly to my boots. By 
egrees aha faded from my thouglits, ov if she did 
N)8s them occBsioonlly, it was only to increase 
By despondency, for I feared that witii all my 
txerUons, I should never be able to fit myself for 
&e bar, or enable myself to support a wife. 

"One cold stormy evening I was seated, in 
Snmpiah mood, in the bar-room of the inn, look- 
ing into the fire and turning over uncomfortable 
ttoughts, when I was accosted by aome one who 
1 entered the room without my perceiving it. 
r looked up, and saw before me a tall and, as I 
Sionght, pompous-looking man, arrayed in small- 
Sothes and knee-buckles, with powdered head, 
imd shoes nicely blacked and polished ; a style of 
I unparalleled in 'those days in that rough 
mtty, I took a pique against hiia from tha 
fery portliness of his appeanmce and sluteliness 
anner, and bristled up as he accosted 
me. He demanded if my name was not Ring- 
ed. 

" I was startled, for I supposed myself perfectly 
blCQff. ; but I answered in the affirmative. 
" ' Your family, I believe, lives in Richmond.' 
"My gorge began to rise, * Yes, sir,' replied 
^ Bulkily, 'my family does live in Richmond.' 
" ' And what, may I ask, has brought you into 
s part of the country ? ' 
" ' Zounds, sir ! ' cried I, starting on ray feat, 
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* what business is it of yours ? How dare you to 
question me in this manner ? ' 

"The entrance of some persons prevented a 
reply ; but I walked up and down the bar-room, 
fuming with conscious independence and insulted 
dignity, while the pompous looking personage, who 
had thus trespassed upon my spleen,, retired with- 
out proffering another word. 

" The next day, while seated in my room, some 
one tapped at the door, and, on being bid to enter, 
the stranger in the powdered head, small-clothes, 
and shining shoes and buckles, walked in with 
ceremonious courtesy. 

" My bopsh pride was again in arms, but he sub- 
dued me. He was formal, but kind and friendly. 
He knew my family and understood my situation, 
and the dogged struggle I was making. A little 
conversation, when my jealous prid« was once put 
to rest, drew everything from me. He was a 
lawyer of experience and of extensive practice, 
and offered at once to take me with him and direct 
my studies. The offer was too advantageous and 
gratifying not to be immediately accepted. From 
that time I began to look up. I was put into a 
proper track, and was enabled to study to a proper 
purpose. I made acquaintance, too, with some 
of the young men of the place who were in the 
same pursuit, and was encouraged at finding that 
I could ' hold my own ' in argument with them. 
We instituted a debating-club, in which I soon 
became prominent and popular. Men of talents, 
engaged in other pursuits, joined it, and this diver- 
sified our subjects and put me on various tracks 
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of inquiry. Ladies, too, attended some of our 
discussions, and this gave them a polite tone and 
had an influence on the manners of the debators. 
My legal patron fdso may have had a favorable 
effect in correcting any roughness contracted in 
my hunter's life. He was calculated to bend me 
in an opposite direction, for he was of the old 
school ; quoted * Chesterfield ' on all occasions, and 
talked of Sir Charles Grandison, who was his 
heau ideal. It was Sir Charles Grandison, how- 
ever, Kentuckyized. 

" I had always been fond of female society. 
My experience, however, had hitherto been among 
the rough daughters of the backwoodsmen, and 
I felt an awe of young ladies in * store clothes,' 
delicately brought up. Two or three of the mar- 
ried ladies of Bardstown, who had heard me at 
the debating-club, determined that I was a genius, 
and undertook to bring me out. I believe I really 
improved under their hands, became quiet where 
I had been shy or sulky, and easy where I had 
been impudent. 

I called to take tea one evening with one of 
these ladies, when to my surprise, and somewhat 
to my confusion, I found with her the identical 
blue-eyed little beauty whom I had so audaciously 
kissed. I was formally introduced to her, but 
neither of us betrayed any sign of previous ac- 
quaintance, except by blushing to the eyes. While 
tea was getting ready, the lady of the house went 
out of the room to give some directions, and left 
us alone. 

** Heavens and earthy what a situation ! I 
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would have given fttl the pittance I waa wort^ 
to have been in the deepest dell of the forest. 
felt the net'es^it; of saj'ing Bomethjng in ezcu 
of my former rudeness, but I could not conjui 
up an idfifl, nor utter a word. Every i 
matters were growing woree. I felt at oi 
tempted to do na I had done when I robbed he 
of the kiee. — bolt from tlio room, and take I 
flight ; but I was chained to the spot, for I ret 
longed to gain her good will. 

" At length I plucked up course, on ees 
that ahe was equally eoofuaed with myself, t 
walking desperately up to her, I exclaimed : 

" ' I have been trying to muster up somethiaj 
to say to you, but I cannot. I feel that I am x 
a. horrible scrape. Do have pity oi 
me out of it ! ' 

" A smile dimpled about her month, and plnya 
among the blushes of her cheek. She looked a 
with a Bhy but arch glaneo of the eye, that e 
pressed a volume of eomic recollection ; we boti 
broke into a laugh, imd from that n 
on well. 

" A few evenings afterward I met her at i 
dance, and prosecuted the acquainlanee. 
became deeply attached to her, paid my coid 
regularly, arid before I was tiiueteen years c' 
age had engaged myself to marry her. I sp( " 
to her mother, a widow lady, to ask her ooose 
She seemed to demur ; upon which, with my o 
tomary liiiate, I told her there would be no 1 
in opposing the match, for if her daughter chofi 
to luive me, I would take her, in defiance of b 
family and the whole world. 
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" She laughed, and told me I need not give 
mjrself any uneasiness ; there would be no unrea- 
sonable opposition. She knew my family, and all 
about me. The only obstacle was, that I had no 
means of supporting a wife, and she had nothing 
to give with her daughter. 

" No matter ; at that moment everything was 
bright before me. I was in one of my sanguine 
moods. I feared nothing, doubted nothing. So 
it was agreed that I should prosecute my studies, 
obtain a license, and as soon as I should be fairly 
launched in business, we would be married. 

" I now prosecuted my studies with redoubled 
ardor, and was up to my ears in law, when I re- 
ceived a letter from my father, who had heard of 
me and my whereabouts. He applauded the 
course I had taken, but advised me to lay a foun- 
dation of general knowledge, and offered to defray 
my expenses if I would go to college. I felt the 
want of a general education, and was staggered 
with this offer. It militated somewhat against 
the self-dependent course I had so proudly, or 
rather conceitedly, marked out for myself, but it 
would enable me to enter more advantageously 
upon my legal career. I talked over the matter 
with the lovely girl to whom I was engaged. 
She sided in opinion with my father, and talked 
so disinterestedly, yet tenderly, that if possible, 
I loved her more than ever. I reluctantly, there- 
fore, agreed to go to college for a couple of years, 
*hough it must necessarily postpone our union. 

" Scarcely had I formed this resolution, when 
her mother was taken ill, and died, leaving her 
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without a protector. This again altered all my 
plans. I felt as if I could protect her. I gave 
up all idea of collegiate studies ; persuaded my- 
self that by dint of industry and application I 
might overcome the deficiencies of education, and 
resolved to take out a license as soon as possible. 

" That very autumn I was admitted to the bar, 
and within a month afterward was married. We 
were a young couple, — she not much above six- 
teen, I not quite twenty, — and both almost with- 
out a dollar in the world. The establishment 
which we set up was suited to our circumstances : 
a log-house, with two small rooms ; a bed, a table, 
a half-dozen chairs, a half-dozen knives and forks, 
a half-dozen spoons ; everything by half-dozens ; 
a little Delft ware ; everything in a small way : 
we were so poor, but then so happy ! 

" We liad not been married many days when 
court was held at a county town, about twenty- 
five miles distant. It was necesssry for me to go 
there, and put myself in the way of business ; 
but how was I to go ? I had expended all my 
means on our establishment ; and then, it was 
hard parting with my wife so soon after marriage. 
However, go I must. Money must be made, or 
we should soon have the wolf at the door. I ac- 
cordingly borrowed a horse, and borrowed a little 
cash, and rode off from my door, leaving my wife 
standing at it, and waving her hand after me. 
Her last look, so sweet and beaming, went to my 
heart. I felt as if I could go tlirough fire and 
water for her. 

" I arrived at the county town on a cool Octo- 
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ber evening. The inn was crowded, for the court 
was to commence on the foUowinor dav. I knew 
no one, and wondered how I, a stranger and a 
mere youngster, was to make my way in such a 
crowd, and to get business. The public room was 
thronged with the idlers of the country, who gather 
together on such occasions. There was some 
drinking going forward, with much noise, and a 
little altercation. Just as I entered the room, I 
saw a rough bully of a fellow, who was partly 
intoxicated, strike an old man. He came swag- 
gering by me, and elbowed me as he passed. I 
immediately knocked him down, and kicked him 
into the street. I needed no better introduction. 
In a moment I had a dozen rough shakes of the 
hand and invitations to drink, and found myself 
quite a personage in this rough assembly. 

" The next morning the court opened. I took 
my seat among the lawyers, but felt as a mere 
spectator, not having a suit in progress or pros- 
pect, nor having any idea where business was to 
come from. In the course of the morning, a man 
was put at the bar charged with passing counter- 
feit money, and was asked if he was ready for 
trial. He answered in the negative. He had 
been confined in a place where there were no 
lawyers, and had not had an opportunity of con 
suiting any. He was told to choose counsel from 
the lawyers present, and to be ready for trial on 
the following day. He looked round the court, 
and selected me. I was thunderstruck. I could 
not tell why he should make such a choice. 1, 
a beardless youngster, unpractised at the bar 
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perfectly unknown. I felt diffident yet delighted, 
and could have hugged the rascal. 

" Before leaving the court, he gave me one 
hundred dollars in a bag, as a retaining fee. I 
could scarcely believe my senses ; it seemed like 
a dream. The heaviness of the fee spoke but 
lightly in favor of his innocence, but that was no 
affair of mine. I was to be advocate, not judge, 
nor jury. I followed him to jail, and learned 
from him all the particulars of his case : thence 
I went to the clerk's office, and took minutes of 
the indictment. I then examined the law on the 
subject, and prepared my brief in my room. All 
this occupied me until midnight, when I went to 
bed, and tried to sleep. It was all in vain. Never 
in my life was I more wide awake. A host of 
thoughts and fancies kept rushing through my 
mind ; the shower of gold that had so unexpect- 
edly fallen into my lap ; the idea of my poor little 
wife at home, that I was to astonish with my 
good fortune ! But then the awful responsibility 
I had undertaken ! — to speak for the first time 
in a strange court ; the expectations the culprit 
had evidently formed of my talents ; all these, 
and a crowd of similar notions, kept whirling 
through my mind. I tossed about all night, fear- 
ing the morning would find me exhausted and in- 
competent ; in a word, the day dawned on me, a 
miserable fellow ! 

" I got up feverish and nervous. I walked out 
before breakfast, striving to collect my thoughts, 
and tranquillize my feelings. It was a bright 
morning ; the air was pure and frosty. I bathed 
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Yj forehead and my htinds in & beautiful running 
renm ; but I could not allay the fever heat that 
' raged within. I returned to breakfast, hut could 
not eat. A single cup of coffee formed my repast. 
It was time to go to court, and I went there with 
a throbbing heart. I believe if it had not been 
for the thoughts of my little wife, ia her lonely 
log-house, I should have given back to the man 
his huudred dollars, and relinquished the cause. 
I took ray seat, looking, I am eonrinced, more 
like a culprit than the rogue I was to defend. 

" When the time came for me to speak, my 
heart died within me. I rose embarrassed and 
in opening my cause, 
se, and felt as if I waa 
\ going down hill. Just then the public prosecutor, 
a man of talents, but somewliat rough in his prac- 
tice, made a sarcastic remark on something I had 
said, Itwas like an electric spark, and ran tingling 
through every vein in my body. In an instant 
my difBdence was gone. My whole spirit was in 
^ arms. I answered with promptness and bitter 
k ness, for I felt the cruelty of such an attack upon 
a novice in my situation. The public prosecutor 
made a kiud of apology ; this, from a man of his 
redoubted powers, was a vast concession. I re- 
newed my argument with a fearless glow j car- 
ried the case through triumphantly, and the man 
was acquitted. 

" This was the making of me. Everybody was 
1 know who this new lawyer was, that 
»iad thus suddenly risen among them, and bearded 
1 the attorney-general at the very outset. The 
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Btory of my dehu at the inn, oii the 
evening, when I had knocked down n bully, t 
kicked bim out of doors, for striking a 
was circulated, with favorable exaggerations. 
Even my very beardless chin and juvenile coun- 
tenance were in ray favor, for people gave me far 
more credit than I really deserved. The chai ^~ 
business which occurs in our country courts c 
thronging upon me. I was repeatedly employj 
in other causes ; and by Satnrday night, when rf 
court closed, atid I had paid my bill at 
fonnd myself with a hundred and fifly dollars B 
Bilver, three hnndi-ed dollars in notes, and a b 
that I afterward sold for two hundred dollt 

" Never did miser gloat on his money 
more delight. I locked the door of ray rooD^ 
piled the money in n heap upon (he table, walked 
round it, sat ivith my elbows on the table and 
my chin upon my hands, and gazed upon it. Was 
1 thinking of the money ? No ! I was tblnk! 
of my little wife at home. Another sleepl 
iiigbt ensued ; but what a night of golden fan< 
and splendid air-caatles ! As soon as 
dawned, I was up, mounted the borrowed horse 
with which I had corae to court, and led the other, 
which I had received as a fee. All the way I 
was delighting myself with the thoughts of 
surprise I had in store for my little 
both of us had expected nothing but that I shi 
. spend all the money I had borrowed, and 
return in debt. 

" Our meeting was joyous, as you may Bap] 
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6ut I played the part of the Indian hunter, who, 
when he returns from the chase, never for a time 
speaks of his success. She had prepared a snug 
little rustic meal for me, and while it was getting 
ready, I seated myself at an old-fashioned desk 
in one comer, and began to count over my money 
and put it away. She came to me before I had 
finished, and asked who I had collected the money 
for. 

" * For myself, to be sure,* replied I, with af- 
fdcted coolness ; * I made it at court.' 

" She looked me for a moment in the face, in- 
credulously. I tried to keep my countenance, and 
to play Indian, but it would not do. My muscles 
began to twitch ; my feelings all at once gave 
way. I caught her in my arms ; laughed, cried, 
and danced about the room, like a crazy man. 
From that time forward, we never wanted for 
money. 

" I had not been long in successful practice, 
when I was surprised one day by a visit from my 
woodland patron, old Miller. The tidings of my 
prosperity had reached him in the wilderness, and 
he had walked one hundred and fifty miles on foot 
to see me. By that time I had improved my do- 
mestic establishment, and had all things comfort- 
able about me. He looked around him with a 
wondering eye, at what he considered luxuries 
and superfluities ; but supposed they were all 
right, in my altered circumstances. He said he 
did not know, upon the whole, but that I acted 
for the best. It is true, if game had continued 
plenty, it would have been a folly for me to quit 
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a hunter's life ; but hunting was pretty nigh done 
up in Kentucky. The buffalo had gone to Mis- 
souri ; the elk were nearly gone also ; deer, too, 
were growing scarce ; they might last out his 
time, as he was growing old, but they were not 
worth setting up life upon. He had once lived 
on the borders of Virginia. Game grew scarce 
there ; he followed it up across Kentucky, and 
now it was again giving him the slip ; but he was 
too old to follow it farther. 

** He remained with us three days. My wife 
did everything in her power to make him com- 
fortable ; but at the end of that time he said be 
must be off again to the woods. He was tired 
of the village, and of having so many people 
about him. He accordingly returned to the wil- 
derness, and to hunting life. But I fear he did 
not make a good end of it ; for I understand that 
a few years before his death, he married Sukey 
Thomas, who lived at the White Oak Run." 




I 




THE SEMraOLES. 

jEl^rffTiOM the time of the chimerical cniisings 
in ^pI "^ *'"'' P'>''<^ *^@ Leon in search of the 
^.ySm Fountaiu of Touth ; the avaricious ex- 
peJitioii of Paraphilo de Narvaez in quest of gold ; 
and the chivalrous enterprise of Hernando dc 
Soto, to dii^caver and conquer a second Mexico, 
the natives of Florida have been continually aub- 
jecled to the invasions and encroachments of white 
men. They have resisted them perseveringly but 
fruitlessly, and are now battling amidst swamps 
and morasses, for the last foothold of their native 
Boil, with all the ferocity of despair. Can wo 
wonder at the bitterness of a hostility that has 
been handed down from father to son for upward 
of tliree centuries, and exasperated by the wrongs 
and miseries of each succeeding generation ! The 
very name of the savages with whom we are 
betokens their fallen and homeless con- 
Formed of the wrecks of once powerful 
tribes, and driven fiwm their ancient seats of pros- , 
perity and dominion, tliey are known by the name 
of the Serainolea, or " Wanderei's," 

Bartram, who travelled through Florida in the 
latter part of the last century, speaks of passing 
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through a great extent of ancient Indiau Selils, I 
now Biletit and deserted, overgrowa with forestSi 1 
orange groves, and rank vegelntion, the sight t£ 1 
the ancient Alachuik, the capital of a famous and I 
powerful tribe, who in days of old could assemble J 
thouaoDds at buU-pky aiui other alhlelic ezerciseB I 
" over these then happy fields and green plains." f 
" Almost every step wo lake," adds he, " ot»1 
these fertile heights, discovers the remains audi 
traces of ancient human habitations and cuItivBn ] 

We are told that about the year 1763, when, 
Florida was ceded by the Spaniards to the Ei^ 
lish, the Indians generally retii-ed from the towns 
and the neighborhood of the whites, and burying 
themselves in the deep forests, intricate swamps 
and boraraocks, and va»t savannahs of the interior, 
devotc-d themselves to a pastoral life, and the rear- 
ing of horses and cattle. These are tlie people 
that received the name of the Seminoles, or Wan- 
derers, which lliey still retain. 

Bartram gives a pleasing picture c^ tliem 
the time he visited them in their wildemt 
where their distance from the abodes of the while' 
man gave them a transient quiet and security. 
" This handful of people," says he, " possesses a 
vast territory, all East and the greatest part of 
West Florida, which being naturally cut and di- 
vided into thousands of islets, knolls, and emi- 
nences, by the innumerable rivers, lakes, swamps, 
vast savannahs, and ponds, form so many secure 
retreats and temporary dwelling-places that effec- 
tually guard them from any sudden invasions or 
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tacks irom their enemies ; and being snch a 
'ampy, homtnockj comitiy, furnishes such a 
plenty and variety of supplies for the nourishment 
[tf varieties of animals, that I can venture to as- 
jrt, that no part of the globe so abounda with 
"' game, or creatures fit for the food of man. 
Thus they enjoy a superabundancQ of the 
necessaries and convenienees of life, with the se- 
irity of person and property, the two great con- 
eeras of mankiiid. The hides of deer, bears, 
tigers, and wolves, together with honey, wax, and 
Bther productions of the country, purchase their 
olotfaing equipage and domestic utensils from the 
whites. They seem to be free from want or de- 
[ires. No cruel enemy to dread ; nothing to give 
(hem disquietude, W the gradual encroaehmentt 
af the white people. Thus contented and undis- 
jurbed, they appear bs blithe and free as the birds 
<£ ihe air, and like them as volatile and active, 
iia\ and vociferous. The visage, action, and 
artment of the Seminoles form the most strik- 
picture of happiness in this life ; joy, content- 
it, love, and friendship, without guile or affeo- 
seem inherent In them, or predominant in 
leir vital principle, for it leaves them with but the 
at bi-eath of life. . . . They are fond of games 
id gambling, and amnse themselves like children, 
I relating extravagant stories, to cause surprise 
id mirth." * 
The same writer gives an engaging picture oS 
LB treatment by these savages : 
" Soon after entering the forests, we were met 
* Bertram's Travtlt in NarA Amerita. 
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in the path by a small company of Indians, ei 
ing and beckoning to us long before we joim 
them. This was a family of Talahasochte, who 
bad been out on a hunt and were returning home 
loaded with barbacued meat, hidefl, and honey. 
Their company consisted of the man, hia wife 
children, well mounted on fine horses, with a z. 
ber of pack-horses. The man offered us a to 
»kln of honey, which I accepted, and at parting 
presented him with some fish-books, sewing- 
dies, etc. 

"On our reluni to camp in 'the evening, we 
were saluted by a party of young Indian " 
riors, who had pitched their teats on a green emi-y 
nence near the lake, at a small distance from g 
ciunp, under a little grove of oaks and paliiia.fl 
This company consisted of seven young Seminolea 
under the conduct of a young prince or chief of^ 
Talahasochte, a town southward in the Isthmnf 
They were all dressed and painted with siagt 
elegance, and richly ornamented with silver plate 
chains, etc., afler the Seminole mode, with wbv-4 
ing plumes of feathers on their crei 
coming up tti them, they arose and shook hands ;| 
we alighted, aud sat a while with them by thm: 
cheerful fire. 

" The young prince informed our chief that h 
was in pursuit of a young fellow who had flei 
from the town, carrying ofi' with him o 
favorite young wives. He said, merrily, he wonldj 
have the ears of both of them before he retumedT^ 
He was rather above the middle stature, and U 
most perfect human figure I ever saw ; 
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amiable, engn^ng couatenance, air, and deport- 
Dient ; free and familiar in conversation, yet re- 
taining a becoming gracefulneaa and dignily. We 
arose, took leave of them, and crossed a little vale, 
covered with a charming green turf, ali'eady illa- 
minated hy the Bofl light of the full moon. 

" Soon a^er joining our companions at camp, 
our neighbors, the prince and his associates, paid 
TIB a visit. We treated them with the best fare 
we had, having till this time preserved our spirit- 
U0U8 liquors. They left ua with perfect cordiality 
and cheerfulness, wishing us a good repose, and 
retired to their own camp. Having a band of 
mnaic with them, consisting of a drum, ilutes, aud 
a rattle - goiuvl, they entertained us during the 
night with their music, vocal and instrumental. 

"There is a languishing softness and melan- 
choly air in the Indian convivial songs, especially 
of the amorous class, irresistibly moving attention, 
and enqirisilely pleasing, especially in their aoli- 
tary recesses, when all Nature is silent," 

Travellers who have been among them, in more 
recent times, before they had embarked in their 
present desperate struggle, represent them in much 
the same light ; as leading a pleasant, indolent life, 
in a climate that required little shelter or clothing, 
and where the spontaneous fruils of the earth fiir- 
nisbed subsistence without toiL A cleanly race, 
delighting in bathing, passing much of their time 
tmder the shade of their trees, with heaps of 
oranges and other fine fruils for their refreshment j 
talking, laughing, dancing, and sleeping. Every 
chief had a fan hanging to his side, made c^ 
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feathers of the wild turkey, the beautiful pink- 
colored crane, or the scarlet flamingo. With this 
he would sit and fan himself with great stateli- 
ness, while the young people danced before him. 
The women joined in the dances with the men, 
excepting the war-dances. They wore strings of 
tortoise-shells and pebbles round their legs, which 
rattled in cadence to the music. They were 
treated with more attention among the Seminoles 
than among most Indian tribes. 



ORIGIN OF THE WHITE, THE RED, AND THE 

BLACK MEN. 

A SEMINOLE TRADITIOir. 

When the Floridas were erected into a terri- 
tory of the United States, one of the earliest 
cares of the Governor, William P. Duval, was 
directed to the instruction and civilization of the 
natives. For this purpose he called a meeting of 
the chiefs, in which he informed them of the wish 
of their Great Father at Washington that they 
should have schools and teachers among them, and 
that their children should be instructed like the 
children of white men. The chiefs listened with 
their customary silence and decorum to a long 
speech, setting forth the advantages that would 
accrue to them from this measure, and when he 
had concluded, begged the interval of a day to 
deliberate on it. 

On the following day, a solemn convocation 
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Vraa held, nt wliich oue of the cliiefs addressed 
the Governor ia the name of all the rest. "Mj 
brother," siiid he, " we have been thinking over 
the proposition of our Great Father at Washing- 
ton, to send teachers and set up schools among us. 
We are very thankful for the interest he takes in 
onr welfare ; but after much deliberation have con- 
cluded to decline his offer. What will do very 
well for wliile men, will not do for red men. I 
iuiaw you white men say we all come from the 
Bame father and mother, but you are mialaken. 
We have a tradition handed down from uur fore- 
fiithers, and we believe it, that the Great Spii'it, 
■when he undertook to make men, made the black 
man ; it waa his first attempt, and pretty well for 
a |[»eginmng; but he soon saw he had bungled; 
BO he determined to try his hand again. He did 
ao, and mode the red man. He liked him much 
better than the black man, but still he was not 
exactly what he wanted. So he tried once more, 
aud made the while man ; and then he was aatis- 
fled. Ton see, therefore, lliat you were made 
lost, and that is the reason I call you my youngest 
brother, 

" When the Great Spirit had made the three 
men, he called them together and showed them 
three boxes. The first was filled with books, and 
maps, and papers ; the second with bows and 
arrows, knives and tomahawks; the third with 
flpadea, axes, hoes, and hammers. ' These, my 
sons,' said he, 'are the means by which you are 
lo live ; choose among them according to your 
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" The white man, being the favorite, had the 
first choice. He passed by the bos of working- 
tools without notice ; but when he came to the 
weapons for wur and hunting, he slopped and 
looked hard at them. The red man trembled, 
for he had set his heart upon that bos. Tlie 
white man, however, after looking upon it for a 
moment, passed on, and chose the box of books 
and papers. The red man's turn came next, and 
you may be sure he seized with joy upon the \ 
bowa and arrows and tomahawks. As to the | 
black man, he had no choice left, but to put up I 
with the box of tools, 

" From this it is clear that the Great Spirit j 
intended the white man should learn to read and | 
write, to understand all about the mooi 
stars, and to make everything, even run 
whiskey. Tiiut the red man should be a first- \ 
rate hunter, and a mighty warrior, but li 
not to learn anything from books, as the Great I 
Spirit had not given him any ; nor was he to I 
make rum and whiskey, lest he should kill himaetf I 
with drinking. As lo the black man, as he had J 
nothing hut working-tools, it was clear he v 
work for the white and red man, which he has | 
continued to do. 

" We must go according to the wishes of the J 
Great Spirit, or we shall get into trouble. ~ 
know how to read and write is very good for I 
white men, but very bad for red men. It makes i 
white men better, but red men worse. Some of 
the Creeks and Cherokeea learnt to read and write, ] 
and they are the greatest rascals among all the J 
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ludians. They went on to Washington, and said 
they were going to see their Great Father, to talk 
about the good of the nation. And when they got 
there, they all wrote upon a little piece of paper, 
without the nation at home knowing anything 
about it. And the first thing the nation at home 
knew of the matter, they were called together by 
the Indian agent, who showed them a little piece 
of paper, which he told them was a treaty which 
their brethren had made in their name with their 
Great Father at Washington. And as they knew 
not what a treaty was, he held up the little piece 
of paper, and they looked under it, and lo ! it 
covered a great extent of country, and they found 
that their brethren, by knowing how to read and 
write, had sold their houses, and their lands, and 
the graves of their fathers; and that the white 
man, by knowing how to read and write, had 
gained them. Tell our Great Father at Wash- 
ington, therefore, that we are very sorry we can- 
not receive teachers among us ; for reading and 
writing, though very good for white men, is very 
bad for Indians." 



THE CONSPIRACY OF NEAMATHLA. 

AM AUTHBirriO SKETCH. 

In the autumn of 1823, Governor Duval, and 
other commissioners on the part of the United 
States, concluded a treaty with the chiefs and 
waiTiors of the Florida Indians, by which the 
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latter, for certain conside rations, ceded all claims 
to the whole lerrilary, exceptiug a district in the 
eaBtern pnrt, to which they were to remove, and 
witbio which they were to reside for twenty 
years. Several of the chiefs signed the trea^ 
with great reluctance ; but none apposed it more 
strongly than Nearaathla, principal chief of the 
Mickasookies, a fierce and warlike people, many 
of them Creeks by origin, who lived about the 
Mickasookie lake. Nearaathla bad always been 
active in those depredations on the frontiers of 
Georgia, which had brought vengeance and rain 
on the Seminolea, lie was a remarkable man ,' 
upward of sixty years of age, about sii feet high, 
with a fine eye, and a strongly marked counte- 
nance, over which he possessed great command. 
His hatred of the white men appeared to be 
mixed with contempt ; on the common people ha 
looked down with infinite scorn. He seemed 
unwilling to acknowledge any superiority of rank 
or dignity in Governor Duval, claiming 
ciate with hira on terms of equality, as two great 
chieftains. Though he had been prevailed upon 
to sign the treaty, his heart revolted at it. In 
one of his frank conversations with Governor 
Duval, he observed : '• This country belongs to 
the red man ; and if I had the number of wai- 
riors at my commnnd that this nation once had, I 
would not leave a white man on my lands, I 
would exterminate the whole. I can say this to 
you, for you can understand me ; you are a man ; 
hut I would not say it to your people. They'd 
cry out I was a savage, and would take my life. 
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[ They caiinot appreniute Ilie feelings of a man thai 
f lorea liia country." 

As Florida liad but recently been erected into 
I R territory, everything aa yet was in rude and 
pie style. Tlie Giovemor, to malie bimaelf 
I acquainted with the Indians, and to be near a- 
hand to keep an eye upon them, iised liia reei 
deuce at TalUihassee, near the Foivel towns, in 
habited by the Mickasookiea. Hia goveroment 
palace fur a time was a mere log-house, and ha 
I lived on hunters' fare. The village of Neamothla 
I but about three miles off, aai thither the 
\ Gkivenior occasionally rode, to visit ihe old cbief- 
I tain. In one of these visits he found I^eamalhla 
I seated in hia wigwam, in the centre of the village, 
surrounded by his warriors. The Governor had 
■ brought him some liquor as a present, but it 
I mounted quickly into his brain, and rendered him 
1 quite boastful and belligerent. The theme ever 
' tippermost in hia mind was the treaty with the 
I whites. " It was tnie," he said, " the red men 
had made such a treaty, but the white men had 
1 not acted up to it. The red men had received 
none of the money and the cattle that had been 
promised them ; the treaty, therefore, was at on 
I end, and they did not mean to be bound by it." 
Governor Duval calmly represented to him 
that the time appointed iu the treaty foi* the pay- 
ment and delivery of the money and the cattle 
had not yet arrived. This the old chieftain kuew 
fiill well, but he chose, for the moment, to pre- 
tend ignoriince. He kept on drinking and talking, 
his voice growing louder and louder, until it re 
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Bounded all over the village. He held in his hand I 
B long knife, with which he had heen rasping to- 1 
bacco ; this he kept fluiiriBhiag backward and for- J 
ward, as he talked, by way of giving effect to his ■ 
words, brandishing it at times within an inch of I 
the Goveraor'a throat. He concluded bis tirade 1 
by repeating that the counti'y belonged to the red 
men, and that sooner than give it up, his bones 
and the boaes of his people shoold bleach apon 

Duval knew that the object of all this bloater J 

was to see whether he could be intimidated. He I 
kept his eye, thei'efbre, fixed steadily on the chief, J 
and the moment he concluded with his menace, I 
seized him by the bosom of his hunting-shirt, and 1 
clenching his other fist: 

" I 've heard what you have said," replied he. fl 
" You have made a treaty, yet yon say your bones J 
shall blench before yon comply with it. Aa sarel 
as there is a sun in heaven, your bones shall bleach 1 
if you do not fulfil every article of that treaty 1 1 
I'U let you know that I am first here, and will I 
see that you do your duty ! " 

Upon this the old chieftain threw himself back, ' 
burst into a fit of laughing, and declared that all 
he had said was in joke. The Governor suspected, 
however, tliat there was a grave meaning at the 
bottom of this jocularity. 

For two months everything went on smoothly; 
the Indians repaired daily to the log-cabin palace { 
of the Giovernor at Tallahassee, and appeared 
perfectly contented. AH at once they ceased their 
risits, and tor three or four days not one w 
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■ Duval began to apprehend 

F that some miscliief was brewing. On the evening 

of the fbanh day, a chief named Yellow-Hair, a 

resolute, intelligent fellow, who had always evioced 

an attuchmeiit Tor the Governor, entered his cabin 

about twelve o'clock at night, and informed him, 

L,lhat between four and five hunilred warriors, 

Kjiainted and decorated, were assembled to hold a 

reecret war-talk at Neamalhla's town. He had 

slipped otf to give intelligence, at the rislj of his 

life, and haijlened back lest his absence shuuld be 

discovered. 

Governor Duval passed an anxious night after 
this intelligence. He knew the talent and the 
daring clmi-acter of Nearaathla ; he recollected the 
tJireats he had Ihrown out ; he reHecled that about 
ighty white families were scattered widely apart 
bver a great extent of country, and might be swept 
Lt once, should the Indians, as he feared, de- 
a to clear the country. That he did not 
iggerate the dangers of the case, has been 
roved by the horrid scenes of Indian warfare 
jtrliich have since desolated that devoted region, 
night of sleepless cogitation, Duval do- 
mined on a measure suilad to his prompt and 
eeotute character. Knowing the atlmiralioti of 
- personal courage, he determined, 
y a sudden surprise, to endeavor to overawe and 
^eck them. It was hazarding much ; hut where 
D many lives were in jeopardy, he felt bound to 
icur the hazard. 
Accordingly, on the next morning he set off 
1 horsebati, attended merely by a white man 
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who had been reared anmng the SeminoleB, 
underslood iLeir language and mannera, and who 
acted na iulerpreler. They struck into at 
" trail," leading to Neiunathla's village. 
proceeding about half a miie, Grovtrnor Dm 
ioformed the interpreter of the object of his 
pedltion. The liiLier, though a bold man, paused 
and remonstrated. The Indians among whom 
they were going n~ere among the moat desperate 
and discontented of the nation. Many of them 
were veteran warriors, impoverished and ezao- 
perated by defeat, and ready to set their lives at 
any hazard. He said that if they 
a war-council, it must be with desperate inlei 
and it would be certain death to intrude 
them. 

Duval made light of his apprehensions ; 
he was perfectly well acquainted with the Indian 
character, and should certainly proceed. So say- 
ing, he rode on. When within half a mile of 
the village, the interpreter addressed him again 
in such a tremulous tone, that Duval turned and 
looked him in the face. He was deadly pale, nad 
once more urged the Governor to return, as they 
would certainly he massacred if they proceeded. 

Duval repeated his determination to go on, bill 
advised the other to return, lest his pale fitca 
should betray fear to the Indians, and they might 
take advantage of it. The interpreter replied 
that be would rather die a thousand deaths thaa 
have it said he had deserted his leader when 

Duval Chen told him he must translate iait 
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^11; nil he shouM say to tlie Indians, witbout 
' g a word. The interpreter promised foith- 
fiiUy to do ao, adding that he well knew, when 
fiiey were once in the town, nothiug hut boldaesa 

They now rode into the village and advanced 

I ^e council-hoase. This was rather a group 

t»f four houses, forming a square, in the centre of 

Bvhichwas a great council-fire. The houxea wore 

■ <^a in front toward the fire, and closed in the 

At each corner of the square there waa an 

finlerval between the houses for ingrew and egress. 

k these houses sat the old men and the chiefs ; 

I young men were gathered round the fire. 

Neamathla presided at the couiicil, elevated on 

R higher seat than the rest. 

Governor Duval entered by one of the corner 
intervals, and rode boldly into the centre of the 
square. Tlie young men made way for him ; an 
n who was speaking, paused in the midst 
of his harangue. In an instant thirty or forty 
rifles were cocked and levelled. Never had Duval 
heard so loud a click of triggers ; it seemed to 
§trikB to his heart. He gave one glance at the 
Indians, and turned oS with an air of contempt. 
He did not dare, he says, to look again, lest it 
might affect his nerves, and on the firmness of his 
nerves everything depended. 

The chief tlirew up his arm. The rifles were 

lowered. Duval breathed more freely ; he fell 

l£aposed to leap from his horse, but restrained liim- 

>eif, and dismounted leisurely. He then walked 

leltberately up to Neamathla, and demanded, in 
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(in nnthorilative tone, what were his motives fi» 
lioWiiig that council. The moment he made this 
ilemand, the orator sat down. The chief made 
no reply, but hung his head in apparent conftision. 
After a moment's pause, Duval proceeded : 

" I am well aware of the meaning of this vrxr-^ 
coimeil, and deem it my duly to warn you 
prosecuting the schemes you have been di 
If a single hair of a white man in 
falls to the ground, I will hang you and yoor 
chiefs on the trees around your council-house I 
Ton cannot pretend to withstand the power of 
the white men. You ai-e in the palm of the 1 
of your Great Father at "Washington, who 
crush you like an egg-shell ! You may kill me| 
I am but one man ; but recollect, white 
numerous as the leaves on the trees. Remember 
the fate of your warriors whose bones are whiten- 
ing in battlefielda. Remember your wives and 
children who perished in swamps. Do you want 
to provoke more hostilities ? Another war with 
the white men, and there will not be a Seminole 
left to lell the story of his race." 

Seeing the effect of his words, he concluded 
by appointing a day for the Indians to meet llim 
at St. Marks and give an account of their con- 
duct. He then rode off, without giving them IJnw 
to recover fmm their surprise. Tliat night he 
rode forty miles to Apalaclucola River, to the 
tribe of the same name, who were in feud with 
the Seminoles. They promptly put two hundred 
tud fifty warriors at his diapoaal, whom he ordered 
to be at St. Marks at the appointed day. Ha sent 
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3 nlao, and rauatered one hundred of 
n (o repair lo tlie same place, together 
mber of regulars from the army. All 
e Bucceasful. 
I Having taken these measures, he returned to 
eighl>orhood of the conspira- 
nrs, to ahow them that he was not afraid. Here 
I ascertained, through Tellow-Hair, that nine 
fewns were disaffected, and had been concerned 
^n the conspiracy. He was careful to ini'orm liim- 
sel^ fixim the same source, of the names of the 
warriors in each of those towns who were most 
popular, though poor and destitute of rauk and 

mmaud. 
^ "When the appointed day was at hand for the 
J at St. Marks, Governor Duval set off 
rith Neanmtbla, who was at the head of eight or 
nine hundred warriors, but who feared to venture 
into the fort without Lim. As they entered the 
^fijrt, and saw troopa and militia drawn up there, 
^^ud a force of Apalachicola soldiers stationed on 
^^we opposite bank of the river, (hey thought they 
^^Bere betrayed, and were about to lly, but Duval 
^^Bsnred them they were safe, and that when the 
talk was over they might go home unmolested. 

A grand talk was now held, in which the late 
conspiracy was discussed. As he had foreseen, 
Neamathla and the other old chiefs threw all the 
blame upon the young men. " Well," replied 
Duval, " with ns while men, when wo find a man 
incompetent to govern those under him, we put 
him do^vn and appoint another in liia place. Now, 
u you all acknowledge you cannot manage your 
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can." 



So saying, he deposed Neamathia first, appoint- 
ing another in his place ; and so on with all the 
rest, taking care to substitute the warriors who 
had been pointed out to him as poor and popular ; 
putting medals round their necks, and investing 
them with great ceremony. The Indians were sur- 
prised and delighted at finding the appointments 
&11 upon the very men they would tbemselTes 
have chosen, and hailed them with acclamations. 
The warriors thus unexpectedly elevated to com- 
mand, and clothed with dignity, were secured to 
the interests of the Grovemor, and sure to keep 
an eye on the disafiected. As to the great chief 
Neamathia, he left the country in disgust, and 
returned to the Creek Nation, who elected him a 
chief of one of their towns. Thus by the resolute 
spirit and prompt sagacity of one man, a danger- 
ous conspiracy was completely defeated. Gov- 
ernor Duval was afterwards enabled to remove the 
whole nation, through his own personal influence, 
without the aid of the General Grovemmeut 

Note. — The foregoing anecdotes concerning 
the Seminoles were gathered in conversation 
with Governor Duval (the original of Ralph 
Ring wood). 





THE COUNT VAN HORN. 

aJUEING the minority of IjJuis XV"., 

ile the Duke of Orleans was Regent 

I of Pran(«, a jouug Flemish nobleman, 

&e CouDt Antoine Joaeph Van Horn, made his 
Bndden appearance in Paris, and by his character, 

I conduct, and the subsequent disastera in which he 
became involved, created a great Bensntion in the 
high circles of the proud aristocracy. He waa 
about twenty-two years of age, tall, finely formed, 
with a pale, romantic countenance, and eyes of 
nmarkable brilliancy and wildness. 
He waa of one of the moat ancient and highly 
esteemed families of European nobility, being of 
the line of the Princes of Horn and Overique, 
sovereign Counts of Hautekei'ke, and fiereditary 
I Grand Veneurs of the empire. 

The family took its name from the little town 

md Beigneurie of Horn, in Brabant ; and was 

I known as early as the eleventh century nntong 

r the Uecle dynasties of (he Netherlands, and since 

I that time, by a long line of illustrious generations. 

At tlie peace of Utrecht, when the Netherlands 

passed under subjection to Austria, the house of 

1 Van Horn came under the domination of the 

smperor. At the time we treat of, two of the 

branches of this ancient house were extinct ; the 
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third nnd only surviving branch was represented 
by the reigning prince, Maiimilian Emanuel Van 
Horn, twenty-four years of age, who resided in 
honorable ainl courtly s^Ie on bis hereditary do- 
mains at Baussigny, in the Netherlands, and his 
hrotlier the Count Antcoue Joseph, who is tba 
Bnbject of tliis nieiaoir. 

The ancient Iioase of Yan Horn, by the inter- 
iDfuriflge of ita various branches with the noble 
families of the Continent, had become widely ooa- 
aected and interwovcu with the high ariatoea'aqr 
of Europe. The Couut Antoine, therefore, conld 
claim relationship to many of the proodeet names 
in Paris. In fact, he was grandson, by the moth' 
fir's side, of the Prince de Ligne, and even ml^t 
boast of affinity to the Regent (the Duke of Or- 
leans) hiinself. There were circumstances, how- 
ever, connected with his sadden appearance in 
Paris, and his previous story, that placed him in 
what is termed "a false position ;" a word of 
baleful significance in the fashionable vocabulary 
of France. 

The young Count had been a captain in the 
service of Analria, but had been cashiered for ir- 
regular conduct, and for disrespect to Prince Lonia 
oi" Baden, commander-in-chief. To check him in 
his wild career, and bring him to sober reflection, 
his brother the Prince caused him to be arrested, 
and sent to the old castle of Van Wert, in the 
domains of Horn. This was the same Castle in 
which, in former times, John Van Honi, Stadt- 
holder of Gueldres, had imprisoned his lather ; 
a circumstance which has furnished Kembrandt 
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willi the flubject of aii admirable puititing. Tbu 
governor of tlie oaatle was one Van Wert, graiid- 
Bou of the fataoua John Van Wert, the liero of 
many a popular song and legend. It was the 
intention of the Prince that Lis brother should 
be held in honorable durance, for his objeet was 
to sober and improve, not to punish and afflict 
him. Van Wert, however, was a stern, harsh 
man, of violent passions. He treated the youth 
in a manner that prisoners and offeudera were 
treated in the strongholds of the robber counts 
of Germany, in old times ; conhned him In a dun- 
geon, atid inflicted on liim such hardships and in- 
dignities, that the irritable temperament of the 
young count was roused to continual fury, which 
ended in insanity. For six monilis was the un- 
fortunate yoath kept in this horrible state, with- 
out his brother the Prince being intbrroed of his 
melanehuly condition, or of the cruel treatment 
to which he was subjected. At length, one day, 
in a paroxysm of frenzy, the Count knocked 
down two of his jailers with a beetle, escaped 
from the castle of Van Wert, and eluded all pur- 
suit ; and after roving about ui a state of distrac- 
tion, made his way to Baussiguy, and appeai'ed 
like a spectre before his brother. 

The Prince was shocked at his wretched, ema- 
dated appearance, and his Lamentable state of 
mental alienation. He received him with the 
most compassionate tenderness ; lodged him in his 
own room ; appointed three servants to attend and 
watch over him day and night ; and endeavored, 
by the most soothing and aifectiouate assiduity, to 
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alone for tlie past act of rigor with which he ro 
prottched himselt Wheo be learned, however, | 
the manner in which his unfortunate brother had 
been treated in confiitement, and the course of 
brutalities that had led to his menial mnlady, ha 
was aroused lo inilignation. His first step was 
to cashier Van "Wert from hia command. That 
violent man set the Prince at defiance, and at- 
tempted to maintain himself in his government 
imd tiis castle, by instigating the peaaante, fi>r 
several leagues round, to revolt. His iiisaraeo- , 
tion might have been formidable ugaiust the power 
of a petty prince ; but be was put under the ban 
of the empire, and seized as a state prisoner, 
The memory of his grandfather, the ofl-sung John 
Van Wert, alone saved him from a gibbet ; bat 
he waa imprisoned ia the strong tower of Uorn- 
op-Zee. There he remained until he was eigh^* 
two years of age, savage, violent, and unconquered 
to the last ; for we are told that he never ceased J 
fighting and thumpmg, as long as he could cloae | 
a fist or wield a cudgeh 

In the mean time, a course of kind and gentle ' 
treatment and wholesome regimen, and, above all, 
the tender and affectionate assiduity of hia brother, 
the Prince, produced the most salutaiy effects 
upon Couikt Anioine. He gradually recovered | 
his reason ; but a. degree of violence seemed al- ', 
ways lurking at the bottom of bis cliaracter, i 
be required to be treated with the greatest cau- | 
tion and mildness, for the least contradiction exas< | 
perated him. 

In this state of mental convaleaeenee, he began J 
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to find the supervision and restraints of brotherly 
affection insupportable ; so he left the Netlierlonda 
funivelj', Htid repaired to Paris, whither, in fact, 
It is said he was calltid by motives of interest, to 
make arrongemeoU conceruiDg a vjilunble estate 
wiiich he inherited from his relative tlie Princess 
d'Epinay. 

Oil his arrival in Paris, he called upoa the 
Marquis of Crequi, and other of tlie liigh nobility 
with whom he was connected. He was received 
with great courtesy ; but, as he brouglit no letters 
from his elder brother, the Prince, and as various 
circumstances of his previous history had tran- 
spired, they did not receive him into their fami- 
lies, nor introduce bim to Uieir ladies. Still they 
f^ted him in bachelor style, gave him gay and 
elegant suppers at thou: separate apartments, and 
took liim to their boxes at the theatres. He was 
often noticed, too, at the doors of the most fash- 
ionable churches, taking his stand among the young 
men of fashion ; and at such times, liis tall, ele- 
gant figure, Ilia pale but handsome countenance, 
Biid his flashing eyes, distinguished him from 
among the crowd ; and the ladies declared that it 
was almost im|ios^ible to support his ardent ga^e. 

Tlie Count did not afflict himself much at his 
limited circulatiou in the fastidious circles of the 
high aristocracy. He relished society of a wilder 
and less ceremonious cast ; and meeting with 
loose companions to his taste, soon ran into all 
the excesses of the capitid, in that most licentious 
period. It is said that, in the course of his wild 
career, he had an intrigue with a lady of quality, 
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B favorite of the Regeut, tlmt he was surprised 
b^ that prince in one of liia interviews, that 
sharp worda passed between tliem ; and that the 
jealousy and vengeance thus awakened, ended 
only with liis life. 

Alxiut this tiue, the &mous Mississippi scheme 
of Law was at ita height, or ratlier it begau to 
threaten that disastrous catastrophe which coa- 
vulsed the whole financial world. Every efibrt 
was makuig to keep the bubble inflated. The 
vagrant population of Franca was swept off from 
the atreels at night, aiid conveyed to Havre de 
Grace, to be shipped lo the projected colonies ; 
even laboring people and meciianica were thaa 
crimped and spirited away. As Count Autoioe 
was in the habit of sallying forth at night, in dis- 
guiee, in pursuit of hb pleasures, he came near 
being carried off by a gang of crimps ; it seemed, 
in fact, as if they had been lying in wait for him, 
as ha had experienced very rough treatment at 
their hands. Complaint was made of his case 
by his relation, the Marquis de Cr4qui, who took 
much interest in the youth ; but the Marquis re- 
ceived mysterious intimations uoC to interfere in 
the matter, but to advise the Count to quit Paris 
immediately : '' If he lingers, he is lost !" Thia 
has been oited as a proof that vengeance was dog- 
ging at the heels of the unfortunate youth, and 
only watching for an opportunity to destroy him. 

Such opportunity occurred but too soon. Among 
the IwiBC companions with whom the Count had 
become iniimnte, were two who lodged in the 
same hotel with him. One was a youth only 
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twenty years of age, who paaaed himself off aa 
the Cheyalier (I'EtAinpes, but whoi^e real name 
was Lestang, the prodigiil son of a FlemiBb 
The other, named Laurent de Mille, a 
vns a cashiered captain, and at the 
u esquire iu the aerrice of the dift^ralut^ 
Princess de Carignan, who kept gamblitig-tablea in 
her palace. It is probable that gambling propen- 
Bitiea had brought these young men together, and 
that their lasses had driven them to desperate 
measures ; certain it is, that all Paris was aud* 
rlenly astounded by a murder which they were 
said to have committe<l. What made the crime 
more startling, was, that it seemed connected with 
the great Mississippi acheme, at that time the 
fruitful source of all kinds of panics and agita- 
tioiia. A Jew, a stock-broker, who dealt largely 
in shares of the hank of Law, founded on the 
Mississippi acheme, was the victim. The story 
of his death is variously related. The darkest 
account states, that the Jew was decoyed by these 
young men into an obscure tavern, under pretext 
of negotiating with him for bank siiiires, to the 
amount of one hundred thousand crowns, which 
he had with him in his pocket-book. Lcstang 
kept wat«h upon the stairs. The Count and De 
Mille entered with the Jew into a chamber. In 
a little while there were heard cries and strug- 
gles from within. A waiter passing by the room, 
looked in, and seeing the Jew weltering in his 
blood, shut the door again, double-locked it, and 
alarmed the house. Lestang rushed down stairs, 
made his way to the hotel, secured his most port- 
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able effecis, and fled ilie country. The Conot 
and De Mille endeavored to escape by the win- 
dow, but were both takeu, aud oouducted to 

A circnmalftnce which occurs in this part of 
the Count's story, seems to point him out as a 
fated raaa. His mother, and his brother, ttie 
Prince Van Horn, had received intelligence Home 
time before at Bau3si{i;ny, of the dissolute life the 
Count Wits leading at Paris, and of his losaes 
at play. Tliey dispatched a gentleman of the 
Prince's liousehold to Paris, to pay the debts of 
the Count, and persuade him to return to Flan- 
ders ; or, if he should refuse, to obtain an ordw 
from the Regent tor him to quit the capilaL Un- 
fortnnalely tlie gentleman did not arrive at Paris 
until the day after the murder. 

The news of the Count's arrest and imprison- 
ment, on a charge of murder, caused a violent 
sensation among the liigh aristocracy- All those 
connected with him, who had treated him liitlierto 
with iadiffereuce, found their dignity deeply in- 
volved in the question of his guilt or innocence. 
A general convocation was held at the hotel of 
the Marquis de Cr^qui, of all the relatives and 
alhes of the house of Horn. It was an assem- 
blage of the most proud and aristocratic person- 
ages of Paris. Inquiries were made into the 
circuui Stan cos of the affair. It was ascertained, 
beyond a doubt, that the Jew was dead, and that 
he had been killed by several stabs of a poniard. 
In escaping by the window, it was said that the 
"!ouut had fallen, and been immediately taken; 
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bat thai De Mille hnd £e(l through llic streets, 
pursued by ihe populace, aiid liaii been arrested at 
some diatauce from the scene of the murder ; that 
the Count hnd declared himself iiiDDcent of the 
death (if the Jew, and that he hod risked his owd 
life in endeavoring to protect him ; but that De 
Mille, on being broaght back to the tavern, con- 
fessed to a plot \a mui'der the broker, and rob him 
of his pocket-book, and inculpated the Count in 
the crime. 

Another version of the story wnp, that the 
Count Van Horn had deposited with the broker 
bank shares to the amount of eiglity-eiglit thou- 
BAud livres ; that he bad sought him in this tavern, 
which waa one of hia resorts, and had demanded 
the shares ; that the Jew bad denied the deposit ; 
that a quarrel had ensued, m the course of which 
the Jew struck the Count in tlie face ; that the 
latter, transported with rage, had snatched up a 
knife from a table aud wounded the Jew in the 
shoulder ; and that thereupon De Mille, who was 
present, and who had likewise been defrauded by 
the bi-oker, fell on him, and despatched him with 
blows of a poniard, and seized upon his pocket- 
book ; that he had offered to divide the contents 
of the latter with the Count, pro rata, of what 
the usurer had defraaded tliem ; that the latter 
had refused the proposition with disdain ; and 
that, at a noise of persons approaching, both had 
Bttempled to escape from the premises, hut had 
beeu tiiken. 

Regard the story in any way they might, ap- 
pearauces were terribly against the Count, and 
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the noble assemblage was in great consternation. 
What was to be done to ward off so foul a dia- 
gmce and to save their illustriona escutcheonB 
from this murderons stain of blood? Their first | 
attempt was to prevent the affair from going to i 
trial, and tiieir relative from being dragged before 
a criminal tributial, on so horrible and deg^^ing 
a charge. They applied, therefore, to the Regent, 
to intervene bis power, to treat the Count as 
having acted under an access of his mental mal- 
ady, and to shut him up in a madhouse. The 
Kegent was deaf to their solicitations. He re- 
plied, coldly, that if the Count was a madman, 
one could not get rid too quickly of madmen who ' 
were furious in their insanity. The crime was 
too public and atrocious to be hushed up, or slurred 
over ; justice must take its course. 

Seeing there was no avoiding the humiliating 
scene of a public trial, the noble relatives of the 
Count endeavored to predispose the minds of the 
magistrates before whom he waa to be arraigned. | 
They accordingly made urgent and eloquent repre- 
sentutioDs of the high descent, and noble and 
powerful connections of the Count ; set forth the | 
circumstances of his early history, his mental | 
malady, the nervous irritability to which be M 
subject, and his extreme sensitiveness to insult or 
contradiction. By these means tbey sought to 
prepare the judges to interpret everything tn 
favor of the Count ; and, even if it should prove 
that he had inflicted the mortal blow on th« 
usurer, to attribute it to access of insanity pro- 
vokod by insult. 
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To give full effect to theae represenlations, the 
noble conclave delermined to bring upon the 
judges tlie dazzliDg rays of the whole assembled 
Bristou'acy. Accordingly, ou the d«y that the 
triid took place, the relations of the Coiiut, to the 
number of flfty-seven persons, of both stsxee and 
of the highest rank, repaired in a boiiy to the 
Pdftoe of Justice, and took their stations in a long 
owridor which led to the court-room. Here, as the 
judges entered, they had to pass in review (his ar- 
ray of lofty and noble personages, wlio saluted them 
mournfully and significantly as they passed. Any 
OIK conversant with the stately pride and jealous 
dignity of the French noblesse of tliat day, niay 
imagine the' extreme state of sensitiveness that 
produced this self-sbasement. It was confidently 
preEumed, however, by the noble suppliants, that 
having once brought themselves to this measure, 
tfadr influence over the tribunal would be irre- 
BiBtible. There was one lady preseut, however, 
Madame de Beanflremont, who was affected with 
the Scottish gift of second sight, and related such 
dismal and sinister apparitions as parsing before 
ber eyes, that many of her female cuuipinious 
were filled with doleful preaentimeiits. 

Unfortunately for the Count, there was another 
inteveet at work, more powerful even than the 
high aristocracy. The infemous but ail-potent 
Abb^ Dubois, the grand favorite and bosom couu' 
Bellor of the Regent, was deeply interested in the 
Hcheme of Law and the prosperity of liis bank, 
and of course in the security of the stock- brokers. 
Indeed, the Regent himself is said to have dipped 
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deep in the Mississippi scheme. Dabois and 
Law, therefore, exerted their influence to the 
utmost to have the tragic affair pushed to the 
extremity of the law, and the murderer of the 
broker punished in the most signal and appalling 
manner. Certain it is, the trial was neither long 
nor intricate. The CJount and his fellow-prisoner 
were equally inculpated in the crime, and both 
were condemned to a death the most horrible 
and ignominious — to be broken alive on the 
wheel ! 

As soon as the sentence of the court was made 
public, all the nobility, in any degree related to 
the house of Van Horn, went into mourning. 
Another grand aristocratical assemblage was held, 
and a petition to the Regent, on behalf of the 
Count, was drawn out and left with the Marquis 
de Crequi for signature. This petition set forth 
the previous insanity of the Count, and showed 
that it was an hereditary malady in his family. 
It stated various circumstances in mitigation of 
his oflfence, and implored that his sentence might 
be commuted to perpetual imprisonment. 

Upward of fifty names of the highest nobility, 
beginning with the Prince de Ligne, and includ- 
ing cardinals, archbishops, dukes, marquises, etc., 
together with ladies of equal rank, were signed 
to this petition. By one of the caprices of human 
pride and vanity, it became an object of ambition 
to get enrolled among the illustrious suppliants ; 
a kind of testimonial of noble blood, to prove 
relationship to a murderer! The Marquis de 
Crequi was absolutely besieged by applicants to 
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sign, and had to refer their claims to this singular 
honor to the Prince de Ligne, the grandfather of 
the Count. Many who were excluded were 
highly incensed, and numerous feuds took place. 
Nay, the affronts thus given to the morbid pride 
of some aristocratical families, passed from genera- 
tion to generation ; for, fifty years afterward, the 
Duchess of Mazarin complained of a slight which 
her father had received from the Marquis de 
Cr^ui, which proved to be something connected 
with the signature of this petition. 

This important document being completed, the 
illustrious body of petitioners, male and female, 
on Saturday evening, the eve of Palm Sunday, 
repaired to the Palais Royal, the residence of the 
Begent, and were ushered with great ceremony, 
but profound silence, into his hall of council. 
They had appointed four of their number as 
deputies to present the petition, viz. : the Cardi- 
nal de Rohan, the Duke de Havre, the Prince de 
Ligne, and the Marquis de Cr^qui. After a 
little while, the deputies were summoned to the 
cabinet of the Regent. They entered, leaving 
the assembled petitioners in a state of the great- 
est anxiety. As time slowly wore away, and the 
evening advanced, the gloom of the company in- 
creased. Several of the ladies prayed devoutly ; 
the good Princess of Armagnac told her beads. 

The petition was received by the Regent with 
a most un propitious aspect. " In asking the pai*- 
don of the criminal,*' said he, " you display more 
zeal for the house of Van Horn than for the ser- 
vice of the king." The noble deputies enforced 
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the petition by every argnment in their power 
They Hupplicate'l the Regent to consider that the 
infamous punishment in queatioa would reach not 
merely the person of the condemned, not merely 
the house of Viin Horn, but also the genealogies 
of princely »nd illustrioua families, in wliose ar- 
morial bearings might be found quarterings of 
thtB dishonored name. 

" Gentlemen," replied the Hegent, " it appears 
to me the disgrace coneisis in the crime, rather 
than in the punishment." 

The Pi-ince de Ligne spoke with warmth : " I' 
have in my genealogical standard," said he, " four 
eBcutcheouB of Van Honi, and of course have 
four ancestors of that house. I must have them 
erased and effaced, anil there would be so many 
blank spaces, like holes, in my heraldic ensi^s. 
There is not a sovereign family which would ni 
suffer through the rigor of your Eoyal High 
nay, nil the world knows that In llie thirly-ti 
quarterings of Madame, your mother, there is 
escutcheon of Van Horn," 

" Very well," replied the Regent, " I wiC bIij 
tlie diegi'ace with you, gentlemen." 

Seeing that a pardon could not be obtained, tli 
Cardinal de Rohan and the Marquis de Crdqui 
left the cabinet ; hut the Prince de Ligne and the] 
Duke de Havre remained behind. The honor of • 
their houses, more thau the life of the uuhappj 
Count, was the great object of their eolicitude. 
They now endeavored to oblain a minor grace. 
They represented, that in the Netherhiuds and in 
Germany, there was an important difference iu 
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the public miDd h3 (o ihe mode of inflict 
punbliment of death upon pe 



I 



? the 
quality, 
fortunes 

of the family of the executed, but that tlie pun 
ifihtneat gf the wheel waa euch an iiifuiny, that 
the nnclea, aunta, brothera, and sisters, of the 
eriminal, and his whole family, for (Iiree succeed- 
ing generationa, were escluded from all noble 
chapters, princely abbeys, Bovereign bishoprics, 
ajid even Teutonic coraraanderies of the OiiJer 
of Mrtlta, They showed how this would operate 
immediately upon the fortunes of a sister of the 
Count, who was on the point of being received 
BB B CHUouese into one ol' the noble chaptera. 

While this seene was going on in the cabinet 
of the Regent, the illustrious assemblage of 
petitioners remained in the hall of council, in the 
most gloomy stale of suspense. The reentranee 
from the cabinet of the Cardinal de Bohan and 
the Marquis de Cr^ui, with pale downcast coun- 
tenances, had struck a chill into every hearL Still 
they lingered until near midnight, to learn the 
result of the after application. At length the 
cabinet conference waa at au end. The Regent 
came forth and saluted the high pcrsonngea of 
the assemblage in a courtly manner. One old 
lady of quality, Mitdame de Guyon, whom he had 
known in liis infancy, he kissed on the cheek, call- 
ing her his "good aunt." He made a moat cer- 
emonious salutation to the stately Marchioness do 
Cr^iii, telling her he was charmed to see her at 
lie Palais Royid; "a compliment very ill-timed," 
(aid the Marchioness, " considering the circum- 
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stance which brought me there." He then con- 
ducted the ladies to the door of the second saloon, 
and there dismissed them with the most cere- 
monious politeness. 

The application of the Prince de Ligne and 
the Duke de Havr^, for a change of the mode of 
punishment, had, after much difficulty, been suc- 
cessful. The Regent had promised solemnly to 
send a letter of commutation to the attorney-gen- 
eral on Holy Monday, the 25th of March, at five 
o'clock in the morning. According to the same 
promise, a scaffold would be arranged in the 
cloister of the Conciergerie, or prison, where the 
Count would be beheaded on the same morning, 
immediately after having received absolution. This 
mitigation of the form of punishment gave but 
little consolation to the great body of petitioners, 
who had been anxious for the pardon of the youth ; 
it was looked upon as all important, however, by 
the Prince de Ligne, who, as has been before 
observed, was exquisitely alive to the dignity of 
his family. 

The Bishop of Bayeux and the Marquis de 
Cr^qui visited the unfortunate youth in prison. 
He had just received the communion in the chapel 
of the Conciergerie, and wtis kneeling before the 
altar, listening to a mass for the dead, which was 
performed at his request. He protested his inno- 
cence of any intention to murder the Jew, but 
did not deign to allude to the accusation of rob- 
bery. He made the Bishop and the Marquis 
promise to see his brother the Prince, and in- 
form him of this his dying asseveration. 
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Two other of his relations, the Prince Rebecq- 
Montmorency and the Marshal Van Isenghien, 
visited him secretly, and offered him poison, as a 
means of evading the disgrace of a public execu- 
tion. On his refusing to take it, they left him 
with high indignation. " Miserable man ! " said 
♦hey, " you are fit only to perish by the hand of 
he executioner ! " 

The Marquis de Crequi sought the executioner 
jf Paris, to bespeak an easy and decent death for 
the unfortunate youth. " Do not make him suf- 
fer," said he ; " uncover no part of him but the 
neck, and have his body placed in a coffin before 
you deliver it to his family." The executioner 
promised all that was requested, but declined a 
rouleau of a hundred louis-d*ors which the Marquis 
would have put into his hand. " I am paid by 
the King for fulfilling my office," said he ; and 
added, that he had already refused a like sum, 
offered by another relation of the Marquis. 

The Marquis de Crequi returned home in a 
state of deep affliction. There he found a letter 
from the Duke de St. Simon, the familiar friend 
of the Regent, repeating the promise of that 
Prince, that the punishment of the wheel should 
be commuted to decapitation. 

" Imagine," says the Marchioness de Crequi, 
who in her memoirs gives a detailed account of 
this affair, " imagine what we experienced, and 
what was our astonishment, our grief, and indig- 
nation, when, on Tuesday the 26th of March, an 
hour after midday, word was brought us that the 
Count Van Horn had been exposed on tho wheel 
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in the Place Aa Greve, unce half-ptist six in the 
inomii)g, on tlie Bame scalfold with the Fiedmon 
teae, De Mille, aud that he had been toitured 
previous to execution 1 " 

One more scene of aristocratic pride closed this 
tragic Blory. The Marquis de Cri^qui. on. receiv- 
ing this nstounding- newa, immedinlelj arrayed 
himself in (he uiiifiirm of a general otKcer, with 
his cordou of nobility on the coal. He ordered 
six vRleta to attend him in grand livery, and two 
of his carriages, each with six liorees, to Le 
brought forth. In this sumptuous state he set off 
for the Place de Greve, where he had been pre- 
ceded by tlie Princna de Lij:;ne, de Kohan, de 
Crouy, and the Duke de Havre. 

The Count Van Horn was already dead, and U 
was believed that the executioner had had the 
charity to give him the coup de yroce, or " death- 
blow," at eight o'elock in the morning. At five 
o'clock in the evening, when tlie Jndge Commis- 
Bary left his post at the Hotel de Ville, these 
□ohlemen, with their own hands, aided to detach 
the mutilated remains of their relation ; the 
Marquia de Crequi placed them in one of his 
carriages, and bore them oS* to his hotel, to 
receive the last snd obsequies. 

The conduct of the Regent in this affair excited 
general indignation. His needless severity was 
attributed by some lo vindictive jealousy; by 
others to the persevering nmchiuations of Law 
and the Abbe Dubois. The house of Van Horn, 
aud the high nobility of Flanders and Germany, 
eonaidered themselves flagrantly outraged ; voaaj 
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ichemes of vengeance were talked of, and a hatred 
engendered against the Regent that followed hina 
through life, and was wreaked with bitterness 
upon his memory after his death. 

The following letter is said to have been written 
to the Regent by the Prince Van Horn, to whom 
the former had adjudged the confiscated effects of 
the Count: — 

" I do not complain, sir, of the death of my 
brother, but I complain that your Royal Highness 
has violated in his person the rights of the king- 
dom, the nobility, and the nation. I thank yoa 
for the confiscation of his effects; but I should 
think myself as much disgraced as he, should I 
accept any favor at your hands. I hope that God 
and the King may render to you as strict jvstice 
at you have rendered to my unfortunate brother^* 
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E^^VKRYBODT has heard of the fate J 
n ^slm °^ ^^ JinLQ, the famous hbertioe of f 
1^^^^ Seville, who, for his siiis agaiuat the fair m 
sex and other minor peccadilloes, was hurried 4 
away lo Ilie infernal regions. His story has been I 
illuHtniled in play, in pantomime, and farce, oa ■ 
every stiige in CItriatendom, until at length it has 1 
been rendered the theme of the opera of operas, I 
and enibHlmed lo endless duration iu the gIor~ 
music of Mozarl. I well recollect the eflect of I 
this story upon my feelings iu my hoyish days, I 
though represented in grotesque pautomiine ; 
awe with which I contemplated the monumeiital J 
statue on horseback of the murdered conunaiider, | 
gleaming by pale moonlight in the convent a 
tery ; how my heart quaked as he bowed biB J 
marble Lund, and accepted the impious invitation J 
of Don Juan ; how each footfall of the statue I 
emote upon my heart, as I lieanl it approach, step J 
by step, through the echoing corridor, and beheld j 
it enter, and advance, a moving figure of stone, tol 
the supper-table ! But then the convivial » 
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in the charnel-house, where Don Juan returned 
the visit of the statue, was offered a banquet of 
BcuUs and bones, and on refusing to partake, was 
hurled into a yawning gulf under a tremendous 
shower of fire ! These were accumulated horrors 
enough to shake the nerves of the most pantomime- 
loving school-boy. Many have supposed the story 
of Don Juan a mere fable. I myself thought so 
once ; but " seeing is believing." I have since 
beheld the very scene where it took place, and 
now to indulge any doubt on the subject, would 
be preposterous. 

I was one night perambulating the streets of 
Seville, in company with a Spanish friend, a curi- 
ous investigator of the popular traditions and other 
good-for-nothing lore of the city, a;jd who was 
kind enough to imagine he had met, in me, with 
a congenial spirit. In the course of our rambles, 
we were passing by a heavy dark gateway, open- 
ing into the court-yard of a convent, when he laid 
his hand upon my arm : " Stop ! " said he ; " this 
is the convent of San Francisco ; there is a story 
connected with it, which I am sure must be known 
to you. You cannot but have heard of Don Juan 
and the marble statue." 

" Undoubtedly," replied I ; "it has been famil- 
iar to me from- childhood." 

" Well, then, it was in the cemetery of this very 
convent that the events took place." 

" Why, you do not mean to say that the story 
is founded on fact ? " 

" Undoubtedly it is. The circumstances of the 
,3ase are said to have occurred during the reign of 
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Don Jam >w «f tbe Mi^ Stmlj 

Hi* falser. Om Diego Tettorio. km 
* &t«rilB of the kne> "^ ^ bauly ranked 
miMtg Ike WMfacMofrw*, or magHtnues, of Um 
dtf, Phmuog OB hi* hi^ dewtnt «nd fuwwr- 
M aBaaectkai& Don Jiiaa set no baamb to Us 
axaimn ; no feaidie, b^ or low, whs Mcred frtn 
kk punnil ; and be kkw became ihe scandal of 
Seville. One of hi* nwet daring oulmgea wai^ 
lo peneinue bj nigitt iato tbe palai-e of Don Goo- 
zolo <le Ulloa, Comniaiider of tbe Order of CbI»- 
UKTa, and attempt la carry off his daughter. The 
bouaehold was alarmed ; a Rcuffle in the dark look 
place ; Don Juan escaped, but the unTortuttate 
comnianrler was found weltering in hia blood, and 
expired wiiliout being able to name bis morderer. 
Sunpiciona attached to Don Juan ; he did not stop 
to meet the luvcstigationa of justice and the ren- 
geance of Clie powerful &niil; of Ulloa, hut fled 
from Seville, and took refuge with his uncle, Don 
PiJro Teiiorio, at ibat time ambassador at iJie 
court of Naples. Here be remtiiiieil until lbs 
a^tatiou occasioned by the murder of Don Gon- 
Ealo had lime to ftiib&ide ; and the sotndal whidt 
the aSiiir might cause to bolh the families of Ul- 
loa and Tenoi-io had Induced them- to hush it Bp. 
Don Juan, however, oontinued hia libertine career 
at Ifaplea, until at length his excesses forfeited 
the protection of lila uucle the ambnfiaador, and 
obliged liim agniu to flee. He had miide hia way 
back to Seville, trusting that his past misdeeds 
were tbrgotteu, or rather trusting to his dare-devil 
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spirit and the power of his family, lo carry him 
through all difficulties. 

" It waa BboHiy after his return, nnd while in 
the heiglit of his Hrrognace, thnt on visiting this 
very convent of Fruncioco, he beheld on r monu- 
raeDt tlie tqueatrian atatue of the murdered com- 
mander, who had been buried within the walls 
of this sacred edifice, where the family of tHioa 
bad a cbnpeL It was on this occusion thut Don 
Juan, in a moment of impious levity, invited the 
statue lo the banquet, the awful catastrophe of 
which has given such celebrity lo his story." 

" And pray how much of this story," said I, 
" is believed in Seville ? " 

" The whole of it by the populace, with whom 
it has been a favorite tradition since time imme- 
morial, and who crowd to the theatres to see it 
represented in dramas written long since by Tyreo 
de Molina, and another of our popular writers. 
Many in our higher ranks also, accustomed from 
childhood to this slory, would feel somewhat in- 
dignant at hearing it treated with contempt. An 
attempt has been made to explain the whole, by 
asserting that, to put mi end to the extravagances 
of Don Juan, and to pacify the family of Ulloa, 
without exposing the delinquent to the degrading 
penalties of justice, he was decoyed into this con- 
Tent under false pretext, and either plugged into 
& perpetual dungeon, or privately hurried out of 
KUSteiice ; while the story of the statue was dr- 
oulated by the monks, to account for his sudden 
disappearance. The popuhiee, howerver, are not 
(o be ci^oled out of a ghost-story by any of those 
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plausible explanations ; and the marble statue still 
strides the stage, and Don Juan is still plunged 
into the infernal regions, as an awful warning to 
all rake-helly youngsters, in like case offending." 

While my companion was relating these anec- 
dotes, we had traversed the exterior court-yard of 
the convent, and made our way into a great in 
terior court, partly surrounded by cloisters and 
dormitories, partly by chapels, and having a large 
fountain in the centre. The pile had evidently 
once been extensive and magnificent ; but it was 
for the greater part in ruins. By the light of 
the stars, and of twinkling lamps placed here and 
there in the chapels and corridors, I could see that 
many of the columns and arches were broken; 
the walls were rent and riven ; while burnt beams 
and ratlers showed the destructive effects of fire. 
The whole place had a desolate air ; the night 
breeze rustled through grass and weeds flaunting 
out of the crevices of the walls, or from the shat- 
tered columns ; the bat flitted about the vaulted 
passages, and the owl hooted from the ruined bel- 
fry. Never was any scene more completely fitted 
for a ghost-story. 

"While I was indulging in picturings of the 
fancy, proper to such a place, the deep chant of 
the monks from the convent church came swell- 
ing upon the ear. " It is the vesper service," 
said my companion ; " follow me." 

Leading the way across the court of the clois- 
ters, and through one or two ruined passages, he 
reached the portal of the church, and pushing 
open a wicket, cut in the folding-doors, we found 
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ourselves in the deep arched vestibule of the sa- 
cred edifice. To our left was the choir, forming 
one end of the church, and having a low vaulted 
ceiling, which gave it the look of a cavern. About 
this were ranged the monks, seated on stools, and 
chanting from immense books placed on music- 
stands, and having the notes scored in such gigan- 
tic charactera as to be legible from every part of 
the choir. A few lights on these music-stands 
dimly illumined the choir, gleamed on the shaven 
heads of the monks, and threw their shadows on 
the walls. They were gross, blue-bearded, bul- 
let-headed men, with bass voices, of deep metallic 
tone, that reverberated out of the carvemous 
choir. 

To our right extended the great body of the 
church. It was spacious and lofty ; some of the 
side chapels had gilded grates, and were decorated 
with images and paintings, representing the suf- 
ferings of our Saviour. Aloft was a great paint- 
ing by Murillo, but too much in the dark to be 
distinguished. The gloom of the whole church 
was but faintly relieved by the reflected light 
from the choir, and the glimmering here and there 
of a votive lamp before the shrine of the saint. 

As my eye roamed about the shadowy pile, 
it was struck with the dimly seen figure of a 
man on horseback, near a distant altar." I touched 
my companion, and pointed to it : " The spectre 
statue ! " said L 

" No," replied he ; " it is the statue of the 
blessed St. lago ; the statue of the commander 
was in the cemetery of the convent, and was de- 
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Btroyeil at ihe time of the conflagration. Bitt," j 
added he, " aa I see jou take a proper iniet^-si i: 
those kind of stories, coiae with me to the oilier 
end of the church, where our whisperings will 
not dislui'b these holy fulhera at their devotions, 
and I will (cll you another story, thai has been 
current for some generations in our city, by which 
yon will find that Don Juan i^ not the only liber- i 
tine that haa been the object of supernatura! a 
tigalion in Seville." 

I accordingly followed him with noiseless tread J 
to the farther part of the church, where wB look 
our seals on Ihe steps of an allar opposite to the | 
suspidous-looking figare on horseback, and there, I 
in a low mysterious voice, he related to me the \ 
following n 



" There was once in Seville a gay young fel- 
low, Don Alanuel de Manara by name, who, hav- 
ing come to a great estule by the death i^ his 
father, gave the reina to hia pasaiona, and plunged ■ 
inlo all hinds of dissipation. Like Don Juan, ,j 
whom be aeemed to have taken for a model, he I 
became famous for his enterprises among the &ir ] 
sex, and was the cause of doors being haired and | 
windows grated with more than usual strictness, J 
All in vain. No balcony was too high for 
to seale : no bolt nor bar was proof against bis I 
efibrls ; and his very name was a word of terror 
to all the jealous husbands and cautious tutheis 
of Seville. Hia exploits extended to country as 
well as eity ; and iii the village dependent m 
castle, scarce a rural beauty was safe from bis . 
arts and entei'prises. 
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" As be was one day ranging the streets of 
'Seville, with eeverul of his dissolute com pun ions, 
he beheld a procession, aboiit to enter the gale of 
!n tbe centre was a young femAle, 
arrayed in the dress of a bride ; it was a novice, 
w^ having aeuomplisheil her year of probation, 
was about to take tlie black veil, and consecrate 
kven. Tbe companions of Don Man- 
uel drew back, out of respect to the sacred pag- 
eant ; but he pressed tbrward, with his usual im- 
petuosity, to gain a near view of the novice. He 
almost jostled her, in passing through the portal 
,of the church, wheu, on her turning round, he 
'beheld the countenance of a beautiful village girl, 
-Vho Lad been the object of his ardent pursuit, 
:tiQt who had been spirited secretly out of bis reach 
by her relatives. She recognized him at the same 
moment, and fainted, but was borne within tbe 
grate of the chapel It was supposed the agita- 
tion of the ceremony and the heat of the throng 
overcome her. After some lime, the curtain 
'hieh hung within the grate was drawn up : there 
vtood tbe novice, pale and trembling, surrounded 
by the abbess and the nuns. The cereniouy pro- 
crown of flowers was taken from her 
Bead, she was siiorn of her silken tresses, received 
the black veil, and went passively through the 
remainder of the ceremony. 

" Don Maimel de Manara, on the contrary, was 

used to fury at the sight of this sacrifice. His 

passion, which ha<i almost faded away in the 

absence of the object, now glowed with tenfold 

vdor, being inflamed by the difKculties placed in 
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hill way, aud piqued by the measures which 
been taken to defeat him. Never had the obj 
of his puranit appeared so lovely and desirable 
wheD within the grate of the convent; and he 
swore to have her, iu defiance of heaven and earth. 
By dint of bribing a femnJe servant 
vent, he eontrived to convey letters to her, pli 
iiig his passion in the most eloqnent and seduci 
terms. How successful they were, is only 
ter of conjecture ; certain it ia, he undertook 
night to scale the garden-wall of the convent, 
eitlier to carry off the nun, or gain admisKion to 
her cell. Just as he was mounting the wall, he 
was suddenly plucked bock, and 
in a cloak, stood before him. 

"'Bash man, forbear!' cried he: 'is it 
enough to have violated all human ties ? Woul 
thou steal a bride from heaven t 

" The sword of Don Manuel hud been drai 
OD the instant, and fnrious at this interruption, 
passed it throngh the body of the 
fell dead at hia feet. Hearing approaching & 
steps, lie fled the fatal spot, and mounting 
horae, which was at hand, retreated to his 
in the eonntry, at no great distance from Seville. 
Here he remained throughout the next day, fiiU 
of horror and remorse, dreading lest he should 
known as the murderer of the deceased, and 
in<; each moment the arrival of the oliicera 
justice. 

" The day passed, however, without molt 
tion; and, as the evening aJcanced, unable 
longer to endure this sialfi of uncertainly and 
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prehension, he ventured back to Seville. Irre- 
sistibly his footsteps took the direction of the 
convent, but he paused and hovered at a distance 
from the scene of blood. Several persons were 
gathered round the place, one of whom was busy 
nailing something against the convent-wall. After 
a while they dispersed, and one passed near to 
Don Manuel. The latter addressed him, with 
hesitating voice. 

" ' Senor,' said he, * may I ask the reason of 
yonder throng ? ' 

" ' A cavalier,' replied the other, * has been 
murdered.' 

" * Murdered ! ' echoed Don Manuel ; * and can 
you tell me his name ? ' 

" ' Don Manuel De Manara,' replied the stranger, 
and passed on. 

" Don Maimel was startled at this mention of 
his own name, especially when applied to the 
murdered man. He ventured, when it was en- 
tirely deserted, to approach the fatal spot. A 
small cross had been nailed against the wall, as is 
customary in Spain, to mark the place where a 
murder has been committed ; and just below it he 
read, by the twinkling light of a lamp : ' Here 
was murdered Don Manuel de Manara. Pray to 
God for his soul ! ' 

" Still more confounded and perplexed by this 
inscription, he wandered about the streets until 
the night was far advanced, and all was still and 
lonely. As he entered the principal square, the 
light of torches suddenly broke on him, and he 
beheld a grand funeral procession moving across 
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JL There was « great train of priests, (ukI ma 
persons of dignified appearance, in ancient Sps 
i»h dre»»e8, atlendiug as mourners, none of wbc 
ke kRei*., Accosting a serrant wbo followed 
tlie train, he demanded ilie name of the defunct 

" ' Don Manuel de Slanara,' wna the repl; 
Knd it went cold to hid hesTL lie looked, ai 
indeed beheld the armorial bearings of his fami 
emblazoned on the funeral escutcheons. Yet d 
one of hia family wits to be seen among tl 
mourners. The mjrstery was more and more i 
romprehensible. 

" He followed the procession as it moved on 
the cathedral. The bier was deposited before tl 
higli allar i the funeral service was commence 
and the grand organ began to peal through I: 
vaulted aisles. 

" Again the youth ventured to question tl 
Hwful pageant. ' Father," said he, with tremhlii 
voice, to one of the priests, * who is this you a 
about to inter ? ' 

" ' Don MHDiiet de Manara ! ' replied the prie 

" ' Father,' cried Don Manuel, impatiently, ' yi 
are deceived. This is some ini posture. Kno 
that Don Manuel de Manara is alive and we 
and now stands before you. / am Don Manu 
de Manara I ' 

" ' Avaunt, rash youth ! ' crietl the priest 
' know that Don Maiiiiet de Mnnara is dead 1 
is dead ! — is dead ! — and we are all souls froo 
purgatory, his deceased I'elatives and anc 
Bud others that have been aided by musses iron 
hia family, who are pei'mitted to come here 
pray for the repose of his soul ! ' 
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" Don Manuel cost round a fearTul gliiut^ upon 
the asBembluge, iu autiqualed Spariisb garbs, and 
recognized in their pale aad ghastly cotintennJices 
the portmita of many an ancestor that hung in 
the family picture-gallery. He now lost all self- 
command, rushed up to ilie bier, and beheld the 
counterpart of himself, but in the fixed and livid 
lineaments of death. Just at that moment the 
whole choir burst forth with a ' Jiequiescat in pace,' 
that shook the vaults of the cathedral. Don Man- 
uel sank BeuselesB on the pavement. He was found 
there early the next morning by the eacristan, and 
conveyed to his home. When sufficiently recov- 
ered, he sent for a fiiar, and made a full confes- 
sion of all that had happened. 

" ' My son,' said the friar, ' all this is a miracle 
and a mystery intended for tliy conversion and 
salvation. The corpse thou hast seen was a token 
that thou hadst died to sin and the world ; lake 
warning by it, and henceforth live to righteous- 
ness and heaven ! ' 

" Don Manuel did take warning by it. Guided 
by the counsels of the worthy friar, he disposed 
of all his temporal affairs ; dedicated the greater 
part of his wealth to pious uses, espedally to the 
performance of masses for souls in purgatory ; and 
finally, entering a convent, became one of the 
moat Kealoiia and exemplary monks in Seville. 

"While my companion was relating this stoiy, 
my eyes wandered, from time to time, about the 
iusky church. Methouglit the burly conutenanees 
of the monks in the dislaot choir assumed a pallid, 
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ghastly hue, and their deep metallic voices a se- 
pulchral sound. By the time the story was ended, 
they had ended their chant ; and, extinguishing 
their lights, glided one by one, like shadows, 
through a small door in the side of the choir. A 
deeper gloom prevailed over the church ; the fig- 
ure opposite me on horseback grew more and more 
spectral ; and I ahnost expected to see it bow its 
head. 

" It is time to be off," said my companion, 
" unless we intend to sup with the statue." 

" I have no relish for such fare nor such com- 
pany," replied I ; and following my companion, 
we groped our way through the mouldering clois- 
ters. As we passed by the ruined cemetery, keep- 
ing up a casual conversation, by way of dispelling 
the loneliness of the scene, I called to mind the 
words of the poet : — 

" The tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chiHness to my trembling: heart ! 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice; 
Nay, speak — and let me hear thy voice; 
Mine own affrights me with its echoes." 

There wanted nothing but the marble statue of 
the commander, stridin": alono^ the echoin<]!: clois- 

7 O 

ters, to complete the haunted scene. 

Since that time, I never fail to attend the the- 
atre whenever the story of Don Juan is repre- 
sented, whether in pantomime or opera. In the 
sepluchral scene, I feel myself quite at home ; 
and when the statue makes his appearance, I gi-eet 
him as an old acquaintance. When the audience 
applaud, I look round upon them with a degree 
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of compassion. " Poor souls ! " I say to myself, 
" they think they are pleased ; they think they 
enjoy this piece, and yet they consider the whole 
as a fiction ! How much more would they enjoy 
it, if, like me, they knew it to be true — and had 
seen the very place / " 
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BT (he dnrk and melfincboly period whi 
a lioderiek the Goth and his chiv< 
I airy were overthrown on the baliks of 
the Guftilalete, and all Spain was overrun by the 
Moors, great was the devastation of churches aiid_ 
convents throughout that pious kingdom. 
nuTaculous fate of one of those holy piles is 
recorded in an authentic legend of those dayi 

On the summit of a hill, not very distant fr 
the capital city of Toledo, stood ait aucient 
vent and chapel, dedicated to the invocation of 
Saint Benedict, and inhabited hy a sisterhood 
Benedictine nuns. This holy asylum was cc 
to females of noble lineage. The younger 
of the highest families were here given in 
iooa marriage to their Saviour, in order that 
portions of their elder sisters might be iai 
and they eunbled to make suitable matches 
earth ; or that the family wealth might go 
vided to elder brothers, and the dignity of tl 
ancient houses Be protected from decay, 
convent was renowned, therefore, for enshi 
within its walb a sisterhood of the purest bl 
the most immiiculaie virtue, and most resph 
beauty, ol' all Gothic Spain. 
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When the Moors overran [Le kiugdom, there 
was nothing that more escited their hosCilily, Ihan 
these virgin Rsylums. The very sight of a con- 
vent-spire was sufficient to set tlieir Mo^lum blood 
in a foment, and they sucked it with as fierce a 
zeal as tliough Ihe ancking of a nunnery were a 
3ure passport to Elysinni. 

Tidings of such outnigee, comniitted in varionB 
parts of the kingdom, reached this nohle sanc- 
tuary, Olid filled it with dismay. The danger 
come nearer and nearer ; Ihe infiiiel hoats were 
spreading all over the eouutry ; Toledo itself was 
captured ; there was no flyiiig from the convent, 
BDd no security within its walia. 

In the midst of this agitation, lite alarm was 
given one day, that a great band of Saracens were 
■purring across the plain. In an inslant the whole 
convent was a acene of confusion. Some of the 
nuna wrung their fair bands at the windows ; 
others waved their veils, and uttered shrieka, from 
the tops of the towera, vainly hoping to draw re- 
lief from a couuUy overrun by the foe. The 
sight of these innocent doves thus fluilering about 
Iheir dove-cote, but increased the zealot fury of 
the whiskered Moors. They thundered at the 
portal, and at every blow the ponderous gates 
trembled on their hingea. 

The nuns now crowded round the abbess. They 
bad been accustomed to look up lo her as all-pow- 
erful, and they now implored her protection. The 
mother abbess looked with a rueful eye upon the 
treasures of beauty and vestal virtue exposed to 
nuch imminent peril. Alas ! how waa ahe to pro- 
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tect them from the spoiler ! She had. it is tme, 
experienced many signal interpositions of Provi- 
dence in her individual favor. Her early days 
had been passed amid the temptations of a court, 
where her virtue had been purified by repeated 
trials, fix>m none of which had she escaped but 
by miracle. But were miracles never to cease ? 
Could she hope that the marvellous protection 
shown to herself, would be extended to a whole 
sisterhood ? There was no other resource. The 
Moors were at the threshold ; a few moments 
more, and the convent would be at their mercy. 
Summoning her nuns to follow her, she hurried 
into the chapel, and throwing herself on her knees 
before the image of the blessed Mary, " Oh, holy 
Lady ! *' exclaimed she, " oh, most pure and im- 
maculate of virgins ! thou seest our extremity. 
The ravager is at the gate, and there is none on 
earth to help us ! Look down with pity, and 
grant that the earth may gape and swallow us, 
rather than that our cloister vows should suffer 
violation ! " 

The Moors redoubled their assault upon the 
portal ; the gates gave way, with a tremendous 
crash ; a savage yell of exultation arose ; when 
of a sudden the earth yawned, down sank the 
convent, with its cloisters, its dormitories, and all 
its nuns. The chapel tower was the last that 
sank, the bell ringing forth a peal of triumph in 
the very teeth of the infidels. 

Forty years had passed and gone, since the 
period of this miracle. The subjugation of Spain 
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was complete. The Moors lorded it over city 
and country ; and such of the Christian popula- 
tion as remained, and were permitted to exercise 
their religion, did it in humble resignation to the 
Moslem sway. 

At this time, a Christian cavalier of Cordova, 
hearing that a patriotic band of his countrymen 
had raised the standard of the cross in the moun- 
tains of the Asturias, resolved to join them, and 
unite in breaking the yoke of bondage. Secretly 
arming himself and caparisoning his steed, he set 
forth from Cordova, and pursued his course by 
unfrequented mule-paths, and along the dry chan- 
nels made by winter torrents. His spirit burned 
with indignation, whenever, on commanding a 
view over a long sweeping plain, he beheld the 
mosque swelling in the distance, and the Arab 
horsemen careering about, as if the rightful lords 
of the soil. Many a deep-drawn sigh and heavy 
groan, also, did the good cavalier utter, on passing 
the ruins of churches and convents desolated by 
the conquerors. 

It was on a sultry midsummer evening, that 
this wandering cavalier, in skirting a hill thickly 
covered with forest, heard the faint tones of a 
vesper-bell sounding melodiously in the air, and 
seeming to come from the summit of the hill. 
The cavalier crossed himself with wonder at this 
unwonted and Christian sound. He supposed it 
to proceed from one of those humble chapels and 
hermitages permitted to exist through the indul- 
gence of the Moslem conquerors. Turning his 
steed up a narrow path of the forest, he sought 
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this saiictnnry, in hopes of finding a hospitablel 
gheller for tht^ nigliL As he advant'ed, ibe Ireeftl 
threw a Hucp gloom around him, and the bat flit-.l 
ted aci'oss his path. The bell ceased to toll, and] 
all WHS silotice. 

Presently a, choir of female voices came s 
ing Bweetly through the forest, chanting the even— j 
ittg service, to the solemn occompanimeut of anl 
organ. The lieai^ of the good cavalier melted a 
the sound, fur it recalled the hRppiee dajs of his-' 
connti?. Urging forward his weary steed, he at 
length arrived at a broad grassy area, on the sam- 
Riit of tlie bill, surrounded by the forest. Here 
the melodious voices rose in full chorus, like the 
swelling of llie breeze ; but whence Ihey came, 
he could not tell. Sometimes they were before, 
BOttietimea behind him ; sometimea in the «r, 
sometimes as if from within the bosom of the 
eartli. At length they died away, and a holy 
stillness settled on the place. 

The cavalier gazed around with bewildered eye. J 
There was neither chapel nor convent, n 
fale hermitage, to be seen ; nothing but 
grown stone pinnacle, rising out of the ceutre o 
the area, snnnoiinled by a cross. The greuafl 
sward appetii'ed (o have been sacred from tha.T 
tread of man or beast, and the surrounding treesl 
bent toward tlie cross, as if in adoration. 

The cavalier fell a sensation of holy awe. He I 
alighted, and tethered his sEeed on the skirts of f 
the forest, where he might crop the tender herb- 1 
age ; 'then approaching the cross, he knelt and I 
poured forth his evening pm.yei's before this reliu 1 
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of the Cliriatiau days of Spnin, His orisons 
being concluded, he liiid himself down at the foot 
of the pinnavle, and reclining liii) betul againat 
oae of its ntoiies, tell into a deep sleep. 

About midnight he was awakened by the toll- 
ing of R bell, and rouud himself lying hetbre the 
gate of an ancient convent. A train of nuns 
passed by, each hearing a t»per. He rose and 
followed them into the chapel ; in the eentre was 
a bier, on whicii lay the corpse of iin nged nun. 
The organ performed n solemn requiem, the nun§ 
joining in chonis. When the funeriJ service was 
finblied, a melodious voice chanied, '• Reqiiieicat 
t pace ! " — " Miiy she reat in pence!" The 
liglita immediately vanished ; tiie whole passed 
away as a. dream ; and Ihe cavalier found himself 
at tbe font of the cross, and beheld, by the faint 
rays of Ihe rising moon, his steed quietly grajiing 

When the day dawned, he descended the hill, 
and following tbe course of a small brook, came 
) a cave, at tbe entrance of which was seated 
n ancient man. in hermit's garb, with rosary and 
cross, and a beai^ that descended to hia girdle. 
was one of those holy anchorites permitted 
by the Moors to live unmolested in the dens and 
eaves, aud humble hermitages, and even to prac- 
tise the rites of their religion. The eiivalier, dts- 
mouating, knelt and craved a benediction. He 
then rekted all that had befallen him i[i the night, 
tud besought the hermit to explain the mystery. 

" What thou hast heard and seen, my srfn," re- 
plied the other, " ia but a type and shadow of the 
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He then related the foregoing story of the mi- 
raculous deliverance of the convent 

** Forty years," added the holy man, " have 
elapsed since this event, yet the bells of that sa- 
cred edifice are still heard, from time to time, 
sounding from underground, together with the 
pealing of the organ and the chanting of the 
choir. The Moors avoid this neighborhood, as 
haunted ground, and the whole place, as thou 
mayest perceive, has become covered with a thick 
and lonely forest." 

The cavalier listened with wonder to the story. 
For three days and nights did he keep vigils with 
the. holy man beside the cross ; but nothing more 
was to be seen of nun or convent. It is sup- 
posed that, forty years having elapsed, the natural 
lives of all the nuns were finished, and the cava- 
lier had beheld the obsequies of the last Cer- 
tain it is, that from that time, bell, and organ, and 
choral chant, have never more been lieard. 

The mouldering pinnacle, surmounted by the 
cross, remains an object of pious pilgrimage. 
Some sav tliat it ancientlv stood in front of the 
convent, but others that it was the spire which 
remained above ground, when the main body of 
the building sank, like the topmast of some tall 
ship tliat lu\s foundered. These pious believers 
maintain that the convent is miraculously pre- 
served entire in the centre of the mountain, where, 
if proper exci\ vat ions were made, it would be found, 
with all its treasures, and monuments, and shrines, 
and relics, and the tombs of its virjjin nuns. 

Should anv one doubt the truth of this marvel- 
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lous interposition of the Virgin, to protect the ves- 
tal purity of her votaries, let him read the excel- 
lent work entitled " Espafia Triuraphante," written 
by Fray Antonio de Sancta Maria, a barefoot friar 
of the Carmelite order, and he will doubt no longer. 






THE PHANTOM ISLAND. 



(, Phantaie, from thy cave of 
d wuva thy purple wing?, 
all tby Ej^ures are ailowed, 
d viirioiuishapMof IhingB. 



at have blood and naaght of ; 



I all Ihe senieB faere, 

rail like sleep upon Iheir e.v«, 

music on Cbeir ear. — BsH JoJtaoK. 
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lore tliiags in heaven and | 
e dreamed of iu our philos- 1 
uid among theee may be placed J 
mystery of the seas, the Island I 
Those who have read the his- 
I, the fortunate islands of the ] 
aaciente, imiy remember the wonders told of this 
enigmatical island. Occusionnlly it would be visi- 
ble from [heir shores, stretching away in the dear 
bright we^t, to nil appearance substantial like 
themselves, and still more beautiful. Expeditions 
would launch forth from the Canaries to explore 
this laud of promise. For a lime its sun-^t 
peaks and long, shadowy promontories would re- 
main dislinclly visible, but in proportion aa the 
voyagers approached, peak and promontory would 
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IgraduBlly fade away until nothing would remain 
f but blue sky above aud deep blue water below. 
Hence this mysterious isle was Bligmatized by 
ancient cosmographers with the name of AprosituB 
or the Inaccessible. The failure of numerous ex- 
peditions sent in quest of it, both in ancient and 
modem days, have at length caused its very exist- 
ence to be called in question, oud it has been 
rashly pronounced a mere optical illusion, like 
^H the Faui Morgana of the Straits of Messina, or 
^^k has been classed with those unsubsiantial regions 
^^|. known to mariners as Cape Fly Away and the 
^H ooast of Cloud Land. 

^H Let us not permit, however, the doubts of 
^^ft worldly-wise sceptics to rob us of all the glorious 
^^B- realms owned by happy credulity in days of yore. 
^^■JBq assured, render of easy faith! — ^thou for 
^^Bwhom it is my delight to labor — be assured that 
^^Bmch an island actually exists, and has from time 
^^" to time been revealed to the gaze and trodden by 
the feet of favored mortals. Historians and phi- 
losophers may have their doubts, but its existence 
haa been fully attested by that inspired race, the 

» poets ; who, being gifted with a kijid of second 
-sight, are enabled lo discern those mysteries of 
nature hidden from the eyes of ordinary men. 
To this gifted race it has ever been a kind of 
wonder-land. Here onee bloomed, and perhaps 
still blonms, the famous gai-den of the Ilesperides, 
with its golden fruit, Hei-e, too, the sorceress 
Armida had her enchanted garden, in which she 
[ beld the Christian paladin, Binnldo, in dclivioua 
I but inglorious thraldom, as set forth in the im- 
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mortal lay of Tasso. It was in this island that 
Sycorax the witch held sway, when the good 
Prospeix) and his infant daughter Miranda were 
wafted to its shores. Who does not know the 
tale as told in the magic page of Shakspeare ? 
The isle was then 



'* full of noises, 



Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not." 

llie island, in fact at different times, has been 
under the sway of different powers, genii of 
earth, and air, and ocean, who have made it their 
shadowy abode. Hither have retired many classic 
but broken down deities, shorn of almost all their 
attributes, but who once ruled the poetic world. 
Here Neptune and Amphitrite hold a diminished 
court, sovereigns in exile. Their ocean-chariot, 
almost a wreck, lies bottom upward in some sea- 
beaten cavern ; their pursy Tritons and haggard 
Nereids bask listlessly like seals about the rocks. 
Sometimes those deities assume, it is said, a 
shadow of their ancient pomp, and glide in state 
about a summer sea ; and then, as some tall In- 
diaman lies becalmed with idly flapping sail, her 
drowsy crew may hear the mellow note of the 
Triton's shell swelling upon the ear as the invisi- 
ble pageant sweeps by. 

On the shores of this wondrous isle the kraken 
heaves its unwieldy bulk and wallows many a 
rood. Here the sea-serpent, that mighty but 
much contested reptile, lies coiled up during the 
intervals of its revelations to the eyes of true 
behevers. Here even the Flying Dutchman 
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finds a port, and casts his anchor, and furls his 
shadowy sail, and takes a brief repose from his 
eternal cruisings. 

In the deep bays and harbors of the island lies 
many a spell-bound ship, long since given up as 
lost by the ruined merchant. Here, too, its crew, 
long, long bewailed in vain, lie sleeping from age 
to age in mossy grottoes, or wander about in 
pleasing oblivion of all things. Here in caverns 
are garnered up the priceless treasures lost in the 
ocean. Here sparkles in vain the diamond and 
flames the carbuncle. Here are piled up rich 
bales of Oriental silks, boxes of pearls, and piles 
of golden mgots. 

Such are some of the marvels related of this 
island, which may serve to throw light upon the 
following legend, of unquestionable truth, which 
I recommend to the implicit belief of the reader. 



THE ADALANTADO OF THE SEVEN CITIES. 

A LEGEND OF ST. BRANDAN. 

In the early part of the fifteenth century, whea 
Prince Henry of Portugal, of worthy memory, 
was pushing the career of discovery along the 
western coast of Africa, and the world was re- 
sounding with reports of golden regions on the 
mainland, and new-found islands in the ocean, 
there arrived at Lisbon an old bewildered pilot 
of the seas, who had bean driven by tempests, he 
knew not whither, and raved about an island far 
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in the deep, upon which he had landed, and whicft. I 
he had fouud peopled with Christians, and adorned J 
with noble cities. 

The inhahitauls, he said, having never beforel 
been visited bj n sliip, gathered round, t 
garded him with surprise. They told him they- I 
were desL-eudants of a band of Christiana, who 
fled rrom Spikin when that country was conquered 
by the Moslems. They were curiouB about the 
state of iheir fatherland, and grieved to hear tliat 
the Moslems still held posseeaton of the kingdom 
of Gi-anada. They would have taken the old 
navigator to church, to convince him of theic^ 
orthodoxy ; but, either through lack of devotion 
or lack of faith in their words, he declined tiieil 
invitation, and preferred to return on board ( 
his ship. He was properly punished. A furioui 
alorm arose, drove him from his anchorage, hur 
ried him out lo sea, and he saw no m 
unknown island. 

This strange story caused great i 
Liabou and elsewhere. Those versed in history 
remembered lo have read, in an Rncieut chronicltj 
that, at the time of the conquest of Spain 
eighth ctntury, when the blessed cross was i 
down, and the crescent erected in ila place, a 
when Christian churches were turned into Mosleon 
mosques, seven bishops, at the head of seven bands.] 
of pious esilea, had fled from the peninsula, and 1 
embarked in quest of some ocean islan 
taut laud, where they might found seven 
cities, and enjoy their faith unmolested. 

The late of these saints errant had hitb 
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I Temtiined a mystery, and their alory had faded 
L memory ; the report of the old tempest- 
V tossed pilot, however, revived tliia long-forgotten 
I theme ; ttnd it was determined by the pious and 
1 enthusiastic, that the island thus accidentally dis- 
I covered was the identical place of refuge whither 
wandering bishops had been guided by a pro- 
B tecting Providence, and where they had folded 
"their flocks. 

This moat excitable of worlds has always some 
darling object of chimerical enterprise ; the " Island 
of the Seven Cities " now awakened as much in- 
terest and longing among zealous Oiristians aa 
has the renowned city of Timbucloo among ad- 
venturous travellers, or the Northeast passage 
among hardy navigators ; and it was a frequent 
I prayer of the devout, that these scattered and 
r lost portions of the Cliriatian family miglit be 
frdiscovered and reunited to the great body of 
* Christendom. 

No one, however, entered into the mutter with 
half the zeal of Don Fernando de Ulmo, a young 
cavalier of high standing in the Portuguese court, 
(md of most sanguine and romantic temperament. 
He had recently come to his estate, and bad run. 
the round of all kinds of pleasures and excite- 
ments when this new theme of popular talk and 
wonder presented itself. The Island of the Stven 
Cities became now the coaafant subject of his 
thoughts by day, and his dreams by night ; it 
even rivalled his passion for a beautiful girl, one 
of the greatest belles of Lisinn, to whom he was 
betrothed. At length his imagination became so 
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inflamed on the subjeut. that he determined to (Ul 
out an expedition, at his own expense, and setl 
eail ill ifneat of this sainted island. It could not ■ 
be H rrui»e of anj great extent ; for, according to 
the cnlculntions of the tempest'lossed pilot, it must 
be »>mewliere in the lalitude of the Canai'iea ; 
which at that time, when the new world w 
^et undiscovered, formed the frontier of oceao'l 
enleqirise. Don Fenmndo applied to ll 
for countenance and protection. As he was i 
favorite at court, the usual patronage was readilyfl 
extended to him ; that ia to say, he received t 
coinraissiou from the king, Don loam, II., consti-^ 
tnling him Adalimtodo, or military govornt 
any country he might discover, with the i 
proviso, that he should bear all tbe expenses of I 
the discoveiy, and pay a tenth of the proGis tafl 
the crown. 

Don Femnndo now set to work in the trno] 
spirit of a projector. He sold acre after i 
of solid laod, and invested the proceeds in ships 
guns, ammunition, and sea-stores. Evei 
femily mansion in Lisbon was mortgaged withoa^ 
scruple, for he looked forward to a palac 
of the Seven Cities, of which lie wos to be Ai]»- 
lantado. This was the age of nautical romance, 
when the ihonghta of all speculative dreamers 
were turned to the ocean. The scheme o 
Fernando, therefore, drew adventurers of everjB 
kind. The merchant promised himself ne 
of opulent traliic ; the soldier hoped to sock, aniil 
plunder some one or other of those Seven Cities }^ 
even the fat monk shook off the sleep and slotbl 
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of the cloister, to join in a crusade which proni"» 
ised such increase to the possessions of the Church. 
One person alone regarded the whole project 
with sovereign contempt and j^rowling hostility. 
This was Don Ramiro Alvarez, the father of the 
beautiful Serafina, to whom Don Fernando was 
betrothed. He was one of those perverse, mat- 
ter-of-fact old men, who are prone to oppose ev- 
erything speculative and romantic. He had no 
faith in the Island of the Seven Cities ; regarded 
the projected cruise as a crack-brained freak ; 
looked with angry eye and internal heart-burning 
on the conduct of his intended son-in-law, chaffer- 
ing away solid lands for lands in the moon ; and 
scoffingly dubbed him Adalantado of Cloud Land. 
In fact, he had never really relished the intended 
match, to which his consent had been slowly ex- 
torted by the tears and entreaties of his daughter. 
It is true he could have no reasonable objections 
to the youth, for Don Fernando was the very 
flower of Portuguese chivalry. No one could 
excel him at the tilting match, or the riding at 
the ring ; none was more bold and dexterous in 
the bull fight ; none composed more gallant madri- 
gals in praise of his lady's charms, or sang them 
with sweeter tones to the accompaniment of her 
guitar ; nor could any one handle the castanets 
and dance the bolero with more captivating grace. 
All these admirable qualities and endowments, 
however, though they had been sufficient to win 
the heart of Serafina, were nothing in the eyes 
of her unreasonable father. Oh Cupid, god of 
Love I why will fathers always be so unreason- 
able? 
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The enga^metit to Serafina had threatened at 
first to throw an obstacle ta the way of the ex- 
pedition of Don Fernando, and for a time per- 
plexfid him in the extreme. He was paasionatelj 
attached to the young lady ; but he was alro pas- 
iionately beat on this romantic enterprise. How 
should be reconcile the two pas^iouale inclina- 
tions? A eimple and obvious arrangemeDt Ht 
length presented itself, — marry Serafina, eujoy a 
portion of the honeymoon at once, and defer the 
rest until his return &om the discovery of the 
Seven Cities ! 

He hastened to make known this most excel- 
lent arrangement to Dun Ramiro, when the long- 
smothered wmih of the old cavalier burst forth. 
He reproached him with being the dupe of wan- 
dering vagabonds and wild schemers, and with 
squandering: all his real possessions, in pursuit of 
empty bubbles. Don Fenukndo was too sanguine 
a projector, and too young a man, to listen tamely 
to such language. He acted with wliat is tech- 
nically called " becoming spirit." A high quarrel 
ensued ; Don Riimiro pronounced him a madman, 
and forbade all farther intercourse with his daugh- 
ter nnlil he should give proof of returning sanity, 
by abandoning this madcap enterprise ; while Don 
Fernando flung out of the house, more beut than 
ever on the expedition, from the idea of triumph- 
ing over the incredulity of the graybeard, when 
he should return auocesaftil. Don Ramiro'a heart 
misgave hira. Who knows, thought he, but this 
orock-bruiued visionary may persuade ray daugh- 
ter to elope with liim, and share his throne la lluB 
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Doknown paradise of foola ? If I could only keep 
her safe until his ships are fairly out at sea I 

He repaired to her apartment, represented to 
her the sanguine, unsteady character of her lover 
and the chimerical value of his schemes, and urged 
the propriety of suspending all intercourse with 
him until he should recover from his present hal- 
lucination. She bowed her head as if in filial 
acquiescence, whereupon he folded her to hia 
bosom with parental fondness and kissed away a 
tear that was 3l«aling over her cheek, but as he 
left the chamber quietly turned the key on the 
lock ; for though he was a fond father and had ti 
high opinion of the submissive temper of bis child, 
he had B still higher opinion of the conservative 
virtues of lock and key, and determined to trust 
to them until the caravels should sail. Whether 
the damsel had been in any wise shaken in her 
&ith as to the schemes of her lover by her fath- 
er's eloquence, tradition does not say ; but certain 
it is, that, the moment she heard the key turn in 
the lock, she became a firm believer in the Island 
of the Seven Cities. 

The door was locked j but her will was uncon- 
fined. A window of the chamber opened into one 
of those stone balconies, secured by iron bare, 
which project like huge cages from Portuguese 
and Spanish houses. Within this baicouy the 
beautiful SeraHna had her birds and flowera, and 
hero she was accustomed to sit on moonlight nights 
as in a bower, nud touch her guitar and sing like 
B wakeful nightingale. From this balcony an in 
lercourse was now maintained between the lovers. 
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against which the lock and key of Don Ramiro 
were of no avail. All day would Fernando be 
occupied hurrying the equipments of his shipf 
but evening found him in sweet discourse beneath 
his lady's window. 

At length the preparations were completed. 
Two gallant caravels lay at anchor in the Tagns 
ready to sail at sunrise. Late at night by the 
pale light of a waning moon the lover had his 
last interview. The beautiful Serafina was sad 
at heart and full of dark forebodings ; her lover 
full of hope and confidence. " A few short months," 
said he, " and I shall return in triumph. Thy 
father will then blush at his incredulity, and has- 
ten to welcome to his house the Adalantado of 
the Seven Cities." 

The gentle lady shook her head. It was not 
on this point she felt distrust. She was a thorough 
believer in the Island of the Seven Cities, and 
so sure of the success of the enterprise that she 
might have been tempted to join it had not the 
balcony been high and the grating strong. Other 
considerations induced that dubious shaking of 
the head. She had heard of the inconstancy of 
the seas, and the inconstancy of those who roam 
them. Might not Fernando meet with other loves 
in foreign ports ? Might not some peerless beauty 
in one or other of those Seven Cities efface the 
image of Serafina from his mind ? Now let the 
truth be spoken, the beautiful Serafina had reason 
for her disquiet. If Don Fernando had any fault 
in the world, it was that of being rather infiam- 
•liable and apt to take fire from every sparkling 
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e^e. He had been somewbat of a rover among 
the sex on ahore, what might he be on sea ? 

She ventured to express her doubt, but be 
Bpurned at the very idea. " What ! he false to 
Serafina I He bow at the shrine of another 
beauty? Never! never 1" Bepeatedly did he 
bend his knee, and smite his breast, and cu.il upon 
the silver moon to witness his sincerity and truth. 

He retorted the doubt, " Might not Serafina 
herself forget her pligbled faith? Might not 
some wealtitier rival present himself while he was 
tossing on the sen ; and, backed by her fatiier's 
wishes, win the treasure of her hand I " 

The beautiful SeraSna raised her white arms 
between the iron bars of the balcony, and, lilte 
her lover, invoked the mooa to testify her vowB. 
Alaa 1 how little did Fernando know her heart. 
The more her father should oppose, the more 
would she be fixed in faith. Though years should 
intervene, Fernando on his return would fitid her 
true. Even should the salt sea swallow hira up 
(and her eyes shed salt tears at the very thought), 
never would she be the wife of another ! Never, 
never, Nevek ! She drew from her finger a ring 
gemmed with a ruby heart, and dropped it trom 
the balcony, a parting pledge of constancy. 

Thus the lovers parted with many a tender 
woi-d and plighted vow. But will they keep 
those vows ? Perish the doubt ! Have they not 
called the constant moon to witness ? 

With the morning dawn the caravels dropped 
down the Tagus, and put to sea. They steered 
for tlic Canaries, in those days the regious of nau- 
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tic&l discovery ta\A romance, and ibe outpoeta of 
tim known world, for as yet Columbns hod not i 
etsered his daring barka across the ocean. Scarce 
hnd they reached Ihose latitudes when they vera | 
aepuruKnl by a violent tempeeu For mauy laya 
was the caravel of Don Fernando driven about 
at the mercy of the elemeala ; all seamanship was 
bttRlfld, destruction seemed inevitable auti the crew 
were in despnir. All at onco the storm anbsided ; 
tlie ocean sunk into a calm ; ibe clouds whioh 
had veiled the face of heaven were suddenly with- 
drawn, and the tempest- tossed mariners beheld a 
fair and mountainous island, emerging as if by 
fiuclmntinent from the murky gloom. They rub- 
bed their uyes and gazed for a time almost isk- 
oredulously, yet there lay the island spread out in 
lovely landscapes, with the late stormy sea laving 
its shores willi peaceful billows. 

The pilot of the earavel consulted his maps 
nnd chartd ; no bland like the one before liim was 
Inid down as existing in those pans; it is true 
ho had lost his reckoning in the late alorm, bat, 
according to his calculations, be could not be far 
from the Canaries ; and this was not one of that 
group of islands. The cai'avel now lay perfectly 
beunlined oif the mouth of a river, on the banks 
uf which, about a league from the sea, was de- 
scried a noble city, with lofty walls and towers, 
mid a protecting castle. 

A^er a time, a stately barge with sixteen oara 
was eiwn emerging from the river, and approach- 
ing the caravel. It was quaintly carved and gilt ; 
e clod in antique garb, their oan 
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painted of a bright crirasoD, and they came slovrly 
and solemnly, keeping time bs they rowed to the 
cadence of an old Spanish dilty. Under a silken 
canopy iu tlie stern, sat a cavalier richly clad, 
sad over liia head was a banner bearing the sa- 
cred emblem of the cross. 

When the bai'ge reached the caravel, the cav- 
alier stepped on board. He was Lall and gaunt ; 
with a long Spanish visage, moustacliea tliat curled 
up to his eyes, and a forked benrd. He wore 
gaantlets reaching to his elbows, a Toledo blade 
alnitting out behind, with a basket hilt, in which 
he carried his handkerchief. Hia air was lofty 
and precise, and l^espoke indisputably the hidalgo. 
Thrusting out a long epindle leg, he took off a 
huge sombrero, and swaying it until the feather 
swept the ground, accosted Don Fenianilo in the 
old Castiliun language, and with the old Castilian 
courtesy, welcoming him to the Island of the Seven 
Cities. 

Don Fernando was overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment. Could this be trae ? Had he really 
.been tempest-di-iven to the very land of which he 

It was even so. Tliat very day the inhabi- 
tants were holding high festival in commemora- 
tion of the escape of their ancestors from the 
Moors. The arrival of the caravel at such b 
juncture wiut considered a good omen, the accom- 
plbbment of an ancient prophecy through which 
the island was to be restored to the great oom- 
munity of Christendom. The cavalier before him 
was grand-chamberlain, sent by the alcayde to in- 
rile him to the festivities of the capital. 
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Don Fernando could scarce believe that this 
was not all a dream. He made known his name 
and the object of his voyage. The grand cham- 
berlain declared that all was in perfect accordance 
with the ancient prophecy, and that the moment 
his credentials were presented, he would be ac» 
knowledged as the Adalantado of the Seven 
Cities. In the mean time the day was waning ; 
the barge was ready to convey him to the land, 
and would as assuredly bring him back. 

Don Fernando's pilot, a veteran of the seas, 
drew him aside and expostulated against his ven- 
turing, on the mere word of a stranger, to land 
in a strange barge on an unknown shore. Who 
knows, Senor, what land this is, or what people 
inhabit it ? " 

Don Fernando was not to be dissuaded. Had 
he not believed in this island when all the world 
doubted ? Had he not sought it in defiance of 
storm and tempest, and was he now to shrink 
from its shores when they lay before him in calm 
weather ? In a word, was not faith the very cor- 
ner-stone of his enterprise ? 

Having arrayed himself, therefore, in gala dress 
befitting the occasion, he took his seat in the barge. 
The grand chamberlain seated himself opposite. 
The rowers plied their oars, and renewed the 
mournful old ditty, and the gorgeous but un- 
wieldy barge moved slowly through the water. 

The night closed in before they entered the 
river, and swept along past rock and promontory, 
each guarded by its tower. At every post they 
were challenged by the sentinel. 
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" Who goes there ? " 
" The Adalantado of the Seven Cities." 
" Welcome, Senor Adalantado. Pass on/* 
Entering the harbor they rowed close by an 
armed galley of ancient form. Soldiers with cross* 
bows patrolled the deck. 
" Who goes there ? " 
" The Adalantado of the Seven Cities." 
** Welcome, Senor Adalantado. Pass on.*' 
They landed at a broad flight of stone steps, 
leading up between two massive towers, and 
knocked at the water-gate. A sentinel, in an- 
cient steel casque, looked from the barbecan. 
" Who is there ? *' 

" The Adalantado of the Seven Cities.** 
" Welcome, Senor Adalantado.** 
The gate swung open, grating upon rusty 
hinges. They entered between two rows of war- 
riors in Gothic armor, with crossbows, maces, 
battle-axes, and faces old-fashioned as their armor. 
There were processions through the streets, in 
commemoration of the landing of the seven Bish- 
ops and their followers, and bonfires, at which 
effigies of losel Moors expiated their invasion of 
Christendom by a kind of auto-da-fe. The groups 
round the fires, uncouth in their attire, looked 
like the fantastic figures that roam the streets in 
Carnival time. Even the dames who gazed down 
from Gothic balconies hung with antique tapestry, 
resembled effigies dressed up in Christmas mum- 
meries. Everything, in short, bore the stamp of 
former ages, as if the world had suddenly rolled 
back for several centuries. Nor was this to be 
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wondered at. Hnd not the Island of the Seven 
Cilic8 been cot off from ihe rest of ihe worid for 
•event haadred yean; and were iiot these the 
modes and ciieioms of Gothic Spain befaic it waa 
conquered by the Moon ? 

Arrived at the palace of the alcajde. the gnud 
cliambeKam knocked at the porlaL The purter 
lotted through a wicket, and demanded who was 
there. 

" The Adftlantado of the Seven Cities." 

The portal was thrown wide open. The grand 
chamberinin led the way up a vast, heavilj' 
moulded, marble slaircnae, and into a hall of cere- 
mony, where was the alcayde with several of the 
principal dignitaries of the cily, who had a mar- 
vellous resemblance, in form and feature, to the 
quaint figures in old illuminated manuacripts. 

The grand chamberlain stepped forward and 
announced the name and title of tlie stranger 
guest, and the extraordinary nature of bis mis- 
sion. The announcement appeared lo create no 
cxtmordinary emotion or surprise, but lo be re- 
ceived as the anticiptited fulfilment of a prophecy. 

The reception of Don Fernando, however, was 
profoundly gracious, though in the same style of 
stately courtesy which everywhere prevailed. Ho 
would have produced his credentials, bnt this was 
courts ly 1 r d The evening was devoted 
to high ft ty th following day, when he 
Bhonld t th po t with his caravel, woidd be 
devoted t bus when the credentials would 

bo rete d d f rm, and be inducted into 
office as Ad 1 tad f the Seven Cities. 
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Don Fernando was now conducted through 
one of Uiose inlerminable aniles of ftparlments, 
the pride of Spanisli palaces, all furnished in a 
style of obsolete nmgni Sconce. In a vast saloon, 
blazing with tapers, was assembled all the anstoc- 
racy and fashion of the city, — elutcly dumea and 
Gttraliers, the very counterpart of the figures in 
the tapestry which decorated the wails. Fernando 
gazed ill silent marvel. It was a reflex of the 
proud wisloci'acy of Spmn in tJie time of Roder- 
ick the Goth. 

The festivities of the evening were all in the 
Btyle of solemn and antiquated ceremonial. There 
was a dnnce, but it was as if the old tapestry 
were put in motion, and all the figures moving in 
Btatelj measure about the floor. There was one 
exception, and one that told powerfully upon the 
susceptible AdHlantado. The alcayde's daughter 
— such a ripe, melting beauty ! Her dress, it is 
true, like the dresses of her neighbors, might have 
been worn before the flood, hut alie had the black 
Andalusian eye, a glance of which, through its 
long dark la.shes, is irresistible. Her voice, too, 
her manner, her undulating movements, ail smacked 
of Andalusia, and showed how ieuiale charms may 
be transmitted from age to age, and clime to clime, 
without ever going out of faahiou. Those who 
know the witchery of the sex, iu that most amor- 
ous part of amorous old Spain, may judge of the 
fascination to which Don Fernando was exposed, 
as he joined in the dance wilh one of ita moat 
captivating descendants. 

He eat beside her at the ban [uet ! eucb au iM- 
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worM feast ! such obsolete daioties ! At the head 
of the table (he peacock, thai bird of state and 
ceremony, was served up iu full plumage on ft 
golden dish. As Don Fernando cast his eyes 
down the gliiiering board, what a vista presented 
itaelf of odd heads and heail-itre^ses ; of formal 
bewded dignitaries and stalely dames, with cas- 
tellated locks and tovrering plumes ! Is it to be 
wondered al Ilitit he should turn with delight &«m 
these anliquateil f^res to the alcalde's dangllter, 
all amiles and dimples, and melting looks and melt- 
ing accents ? Beside, for I wish to give him er- 
ery excuse in my power, he was in a particularly 
excitable mood from the novelty of the scene be- 
fore him, from this realization of all his hopes 
and fancies, and from frequent draughts of the 
wine-cup presenled to him at every moment by 
officious p^es during the banquet. 

In a word — there is no concealing the mat- 
ter — before the evening was over, Don Fernando 
was making love outright to the alcnyde's daugh- 
ter. Tliey hud wandered together to a moon-lit 
balcony of the palace, and he was charming her 
ear with one of those love-ditties with whieh, in 
a like bidcony, he had serenaded the beautiful 
Seraflna. 

The damsel hung her head coyly. " Ah ! 
Senor, these are flattering words ; but you cava- 
liers, who roam the Beas, are unsteady as io 
waves. To-morrow you will he throned in slate, 
Adalantado of the Seven Cities ; and will think 
no more of the alcayde's daughter." 

Don Fernando in the iuloxicatioa of the mo- 
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ment called Ihe moon to witness his Hincerity. 
As he raised his hand in adjuration, the chaste 

1 cost a ray upon tlie ring that sparkled on 
his finger. It caught the dftrasel's eye. " Signor 
Adalautado," said she archly, " I have no great 
faith iu the moon, but give me that ring upon 
your finger in pledge of the truth of what you 
profess." 

The galknt Adalautado was taken by surprise ; 
there was no parrying this sudden appeiil ; before 
he had time to reflect, the ring of the beautiful 

fina glittered on the finger of the aleayde'a 
daughter. 

At this ecentful moment the ehamberlain ap- 
proached with lofly deincauor, and aimoimced that 
the barge was waiting to bear him back to the 
caravel. I forbear to relate the ceremonious part- 
lings with the alcayde and his dignitaries, and the 
tender farewell of the aleayde's daughter. He 
'took his seat in the barge opposite the grand 
lamherlain. The rowers plied their crimson 
irs iu the same slow and stately manner to the 
cadence of the same mournful old ditty. His 

[ was in a whirl with all that he had 
and his heart, uow and then gave him a 
twinge as he thought of his temporary infldelily 
to the beautiful Serafina. The barge sallied out 
into the sea, but no caravel was to be seen ; 
doubtless she had been carried to a distance by 
the current of the river. The oaramen rowed 
on ; their monotonous chant had a lulling efieet. 
A drowsy influence crept over Don Fernando, 
k Objecta swam before bis eyes. The 
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smned odd eLapes as in a lireBm. The grand 
chatuberlaiii grew larg<;r aiid larger, nnd tallec 
and taller. He took off his huge sombreru, and 
held it over the head of Don Fernando, like ea 
extinguisher over a candle. The latter cowered 
beneiilh it ; he i'clt liiiDself sinking iii the socket. 

" Good night ! Seiior Adnlantado of the Seven 
Cities ! " gaid the grand cbamberlnin. 

The sombrero slowly descended — Don Fer- 
nando was extinguished 1 

How long he remained extinct no morlal man 
can tell. When he retnnied to conscioiisnese, ho 
found himself in a strange cabin, surrounded by 
strangers. He rubbed hb eyes, and looked round 
him wildly. Where was he ? — On board a Pof- 
taguese sliip, bound to Liebon. How came he 
there? — He had been lakcn Benaeless from a 
wreck drifting about the ocean. 

Don Fernando was more and more confounded 
and perplexed. He reoalled, one by one, every- 
thing that had happened to him in the Island of 
the Seven Cities, until he had been exiinguiehed 
by the sombrero of the grand chamberlnin. Bui 
what had happened to him since ? What bad 
become of his caravel ? Was it the wreck of her 
on which he had been found floating ? 

The people about him could give uo information 
on the subject. He entreated them to lake him U> 
the Island of the Seven Cities, which could not be 
far ofTi told them all that had befallen him there ; 
that he had but to land to be received as Adalan- 
tado i when he would reward them magnificentljr 
for tlieir services. 
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They regarded his words as the ravinga of 
delirium, and in their honest solicitude for the 
resionitlDii of his retu<on, administered such rough 
reinediea that he was fain to di-op the siihject and 
observe a cautious taciturnity. 

At length they arrived in the Tagus, nnd 
anchored before the fitmoua city of Lisbon. Don 
Fernando sprang joyfully on shore, and hastened 
to his ancestral inansion. A Birange porter opened 
the door, who knew nothing of him or his fam- 
ily ; no people of the name had inhabited the house 
for many a year. 

He sought the mansion of Don Eamiro. He 
approached the balcony beneath which he had 
bidden farewell lo Serafina. Did his eyes deceive 
him ? No ! There was Serafina herself among 
the flowers in the balcony. He raised his arms 
toward her with an exclamation of rapture. She 
east upon him a look of indignation, and, hastily 
reliriug. closed the easement with a slam that 
testified her displeasure. 

Conld she have heard of his flirtation with the 
alcayde's daughter ? But that was mere tranBient 
gallantry, A moment's inteMiew would dispel 
every doubt of his constancy. 

He rang at the door ; as it was opened by the 
porter he rushed up-stairs ; sought the well-known 
chamber, and threw himself at the feet of Serafina, 
She alarled back with affright, and took refuge in 
the arms of a youthful cavalier. 

" What mean you, SeSor," cried the latter, " by 
this intrusion?" 

" What right have you to ask the question ? " 
demanded Don Fernando fiercely. 
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" The right of an affiaond snitor 1 " 

Don Fernando si;irti^ and turned pale. ** Ofit * 
Ser&liua I Senifiaa ! '' cried be, in a tone of agony ; 
" ia this Ihy piloted constaDcjr ? " 

" Serafioa ? What metm yon by Serafina, 
Senor ? If this be the lailj yon intettd, her 
name ia Maria." 

" May I not believe my senses ? Mfiy I 
believe my heart ? " cried Don Femando. " Is not 1 
this Serafina Alvarez, the original of yon portrut, 
which, less fickle than herself, still smiles ( 
from the wall ? " 

" Holy Virgin I " cried the young lady, casiJDg 
her eyea upon the portrait. " He is talking 
my great-grandmother ! " 

An explanation ensued, if that could be mlled ' 
an explanation which plnnged the unfortunate 
Fernando into t«nfbld perplexity. If he i 
believe his eyes, he Saw before him his beloved 
Serafina ; if he might believe Km ears, it was 
merely her heredilary form and featnres, perpetu- 
ated in the person of her great-granddaughter. 

His brain began to spin. He sought the ofBoe J 
of the Minister of Marine, and made a report of f 
hia expedition, and of the Island of the Seven I 
Cities, which he had so fortunately discovered. T 
Nobody knew anything of such an expedio'i 
such an island. He declared that he had under- a 
taken the enterprise under a formal contract with .1 
the crown, and had received a regular cotnmis',! 
eion, constituting him AdalHntodo. This must be 1 
matter of record, nnd he iiisiateil loudly, that the ■ 
books of the department should be conaulied, Tlie f 
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wordjr strife at length attracted the attention of 
nit old gray-headed clerk, wlio sat perched on a 
high Btool, at a high desk, with iri>n-riinnied spec- 
laxilea on the top of a thin, piuchtid nose, copying 
I'ecords into an enormoas folio. He had wintered 
and summered in the department for a great port 
of a century, until he had alinosl. grown lo be a 
piece of the desk at which he sat ; Wis nieniory 
wa8 a mere index of official facta and documenta, 
and his brain was little better than red tape and 
parcliineut After peering down for a time from 
his lofty perch, and ascertaining ihe matter in 
controversy, he put his pen behind his ear, and 
descended. He remembered lo Ijave heard some- 
thing from his predecessor about an espedition of 
the kind in question, but then it had sailed during 
the reign of Dom loam II., and he hod l:>eeu dead 
at least a hundred years. To put the matter be- 
yond dispute, however, the archives of the Torre 
do Tombo, that sepulchre of old Portnguese doc- 
uments, were diligently searched, and a. record 
was found of a contract between l!ie crown and 
one Fernando de Ulmo, for the discovery of the 
Island of the Seven Cities, autl of a commission 
secured to him aa Adalantado of the country he 
might discover. 

"■ There !" cried Don Fernando, Irinmphautly, 
" there you have proof, before your own eyes, of 
hhat I have said. I nm the Fernando de Ulmo 
ipecified in that record. I have discovered the 
tshind of the Seven Cities, and am entitled to bo 
Idahiutado, according to contract." 

The story of Don Fernando had certaunly, what 
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b pronounced Ifae best of historical funn^titMi. 
docnmetitnry evidence ; but when a man, in the 
Uooni of joQ[h. talked of events thnt bad taken 
place above a century prievously. afi baviug bap- 
petted to biiu^lf, it is no wonder that he was set 
down for a mndntan. 

The old clerk looked at bim from above and be- 
low bis BpeetAcles, ^lirugged his ebouldera, stroked 
his cfain, reascejided hia lofty elool, took the pen 
from behind hia ears, and resomed his daily and 
etenud task, copying records into the fiftieth 
volume of a series of gigantic folios. The otber 
derks winked at each otber shrewdly, and dis- 
pelled to their several places, and poor Don Fer- 
nando, thus left to himself, flung out of the ofGce, 
almost driven wild by these repeated peqilexities. 
Id the confusion of his mind, be inslinclively 
rep^red to the mnnsion of Alvarez, but it waa 
bured against him. To break the delusion uiuler 
which the youth apparently labored, and to con- 
vince hira that the Serafina about whom he raved 
was really dead, he was conducted to her tomb. 
There she ky, a stately matron, cut ont in alabas- 
ter ; and there Iny her husband beside her ; a portl;/ 
cavalier, iu armur ; and there knelt, on each side, 
the effigies of a numerous progeny, proving that | 
she had been a fruitful viTie. Even the very mon- 
ument gave evidence of the lapse of time; the 
hands of her husband, folded as if in prayer, had 
lost their lingers, and the face of the once lovely 
Seraflna was without a nose- 
Don Fcrciando felt a tranaient glow of indt^uiF- 
tion at beholding this monumental proof of the 
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iDconstancy of his mistress [ but who could expect 
H miBtresa to remain constant during a whole 
century of absence ? And what right had he to 
rail about cotiatancy, after what bud parsed be- 
tween himself and the aleHyde'a daughter? The 
unfortauate cavalier performed one pious act of 
tender devotion ; he had the alabaster nose of 
Serafina restored hy a itkilful statuary, and then 
tore himself from tlie tomb. 

He oonld now no longer doubt the fact that, 
somehow or other, he had skipped over a whole 
century, during the night he had spent at the 
Island of the Seven Cities ; and he was now aa 
complete a stranger in hia native city, as if he 
bad never been there. A thousand times did 
he wish hini.'^eir back to that wonderful island, 
(rith its anriquated banquet halls, where he had 
been so courteously received ; and now that the 
once young and beautiful Serafina was nothing 
but a great-grandmother in marble, with genera- 
tions of descendants, a thousand times would he 
recall the molting black eyes of the alcayde'a 
daughter, who doubtless, like himself, was still 
flourishing in fresh juvenility, and breathe a 
secret wish that he was seated by her side. 

He would at ouoe have set ou foot another ex- 
pedition, at his own expense, to cruise in search of 
the sainted island, but his means wei-e exhausted. 
He endeavored to rouse others to the enterprise, 
setting forth the certainty of profitable results, of 
which hia own eiperience furnished such un- 
questionable proof. Alas! no one would give 
faith to his tale ; but looked upon it as the fever- 
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ish dream of a shtjiwrecked man. He peraisfed ] 
iu his efforts ; holding forth in all places and all 1 
companies, until he became an object of jest and 
jeer to the light-minded, who mistook his earnest 
entliusiasm for a proof of iusanity ; and the very 
children iu the streets bantered luin with the title 
of " Tlie Adiilautodo of the Seven Cities." 

Finding all efforts ia vain, iu his natire aXj of I 
Lisbon, be took shipping for the Canaries, as be- | 
ing nearer the latitude of his former cruise, and I 
inhabited by people given to nautical adventure, I 
Here he found ready listeners to hia story ; for the I 
old pilots and mariuera of those parts were notori- 
ous islaud-himters, and devout believers in ail the \ 
wonders of tiie seas. Indeed, one and all treated ( 
his adventure as a common occurrence, and turn- J 
ing to each other, with a sagacious nod of the [ 
head, obaerved, " He has been at the Island of St< | 
E randan." 

They then went on to inform him of that great 
marvel and enigma of the ocean ; of its repeated J 
appeanuice to tbe inhabitants of their islands ; i 
of the many hut ineffectual enpeditious that bod I 
been made iu search of it Tlicy took him to a 1 
promontory of the island of Palma, whence the [ 
shadowy St. Brandan had oftenest been deserted, I 
and they pointed out the very tract in the weet J 
where its mountains had been seen. 

Don Fernando listened with rapt attention, j 
He had no lunger a doubt that this mysterious 
and fugacious island must be the same with that J 
of the Seven Cities ; and that some supernatural 
influence connected with it had operated upon ^ 
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himself, and made the events of a night occupy 
the space of a century. 

He endeavored, but in vain, to rouse the isl- 
anders to another attempt at discovery ; they had 
given up the phantom island as indeed inaccessi- 
ble. Fernando, however, was not to be discour- 
aged. The idea wore itself deeper and deeper in 
his mind, until it became the engrossing subject 
of his thoughts and object of his being. Every 
morning he would repair to the promontory of 
Falma, and sit there throughout the livelong day, 
in hopes of seeing the fairy mountains of St. 
Brandan peering above the horizon ; every even- 
ing he returned to his home, a disappointed man, 
but ready to resume his post on the following 
morning. 

' His assiduity was all in vain. He grew gray 
in his ineffectual attempt ; and was at length 
found dead at his post. His grave is still shown 
in the island of Falma, and a cross is erected on 
the spot where he used to sit and look out upon 
the sea, in hopes of the reappearance of the phan- 
tom island. 

Note. — For various particulars concerning 
the Island of St Brandan and the Island of the 
Seven Cities, those ancient problems of the ocean, 
the curious reader is referred to articles under 
those heads in the Appendix to the " Life of 
Columbus." 



RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ALHAMBEA. 

IkMY^ HAVE already given to the world some 
ftfl iSl iiiipffioles of a fiumraer's residence in the 
|E^'^^ 'M Moorish palace of the Alliambra. 
It was It dreamy Bojoura, during which I lived, 
as it were, in llie midst of an Arabian Ule, aad 
shut my eyes as much as possible to everything 
that should ciill me bacii to every-day life. If 
there is any country in Europe where one can do 
BO, it is among these magnificent but semi-barbario 
ruins of poor, wild, legendary, romantic Spain. 
In ibe silent and de&erled balb of the Alhambra, 
surrounded with the insignia of regal sway, and 
the vivid, though dilapidated traces of Orienial 
luxury, I was in the stronghold of Moorish story, 
where everything spoke of the palmy days of 
Granada when under the dominion of the crescent 
Much of the literature of Spain turns upon the 
wars of the Moors and Christians, and consists of 
traditional ballads and tales or romances, about 
the " buenai andarixas" and " grandes hechos" Iho 
" lucky adventures," and " great exploits" of the 
warriors of yore. It ia worthy of remark, that 
many of Ibese lays which sing of prowess and 
magnanimity in war, and tenderness and fidelity 
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n love, relate as well to Moorish as to Spanish 
cuvaliei'S. Tlie kpee of peaceful centui'iea hus 
estingDished Ihe rancor of anciuiit hostility ; and 

: waniors of Qranada, once the objecla of higot 
detestation, are now oflen held up by Spanish 
loeta as mirrora of chivalric virtue. 

None liave been the theme of higher eulogy 

than the illuatrioua line of the Abencerrages, who 

1 the proud days of Moslem domination ivere 

the 8oul of everything noble and chivalric. The 

Teterans of the family sat in the royal council, 

1 were foremost in devising heroic eolerprisea 
to carry dismay into the Christian territories ; and 
what the veterans devised the yonng men of the 
name were foremost to execute. In all adven- 
tures, enterprises, and hair-breadth hazards, the 
Abencerrages were siire to win tlie brightest lau- 
rels, lu the tilt and tourney, in the riding at the 
ring, the daring bull-fight, and oil other recrea- 
tions which hore an affinity to war, the Abencer- 
rages carried off the palm. None equiJled them 
for splendor of array, for noble bearing, and glo- 
nous horsemanship. Their open-handed munifi- 
cence made them the idols of the people ; their 
magnanimity and perfect faith gained the admira- 
tion of the high-minded. Never did they decry 
the merits of a rival, nor betray the conjidings of 
a friend ; and the word of an Abencerrage was a 
guaranty never to be doubted. 

Aud then their devotlou to the fair ! Never 
did Moorish beauty consider tlie fame of her 
charms established, until she had an Abencerrage 
a lover ; and never did an Abencerrage prove 
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recrennt to bis vows. Lovely Graimda ! City of ( 
deliglite ! Who ever bore the favors of thy dames 
more jiroudly on their casques, or cliAmpioi 
tliem more gallantly in the chivalrous tilts of the 
Vivattimbla ? Or who ever made thy moon-lil 
balconies, thy gardens of myrtles and roses, of 
oranges, citrons, and pomegranates, respond to > 
more lender serenades ? I 

Such were the fancies I used to conjure up as 
I sat in the beautiful hall of the Abencerrages, 
celcbntled in the tragic story of that devoted race, 
where thirty-six of its braveat cavaliers were 
treacherously sacrified to appease the jealous fears 
of a tyrant- The fountain which once ran red 
with their blood, throws up a sparkling jet, and 
spreads a dewy freshness through the hail ; but a 
deep stain on the marble pavement is still pointed I 
out as a sanguinary record of the massacre. The I 
truth of the record has been called in questioh, 1 
but I regarded it with the same determined £utli I 
with which I contemplated the ataina of Rizdo's 1 
blood on the floor of the palace of Holyrood. 
thank no one for enlightening my credulity o 
points of poetical belief It is like robbing the I 
statue of Memnon of its mysterious music. Dis- j 
pel historical illusions, and there is an end to half J 
the charms of travelling. 

The hull of the Abencerrages is coimected I 
moreover with the recollection of one of the J 
sweetest evenings and aweeteat scenes 1 ever en- | 
joyed in Spain. It was a beautiful summer t 
iug, when tbe moon shone down into the Court I 
of Lions, lighting up its sparkling fountain. I \ 
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mpanioDS in tlie ball in 
those tradilional ballads and 



was ssafed w 
qaentioD, listening tc 
romances in which the Spaniards delight The; 
were sung to the accompaniment of the guitar, 
by one of the mast gifted and fascinating beings 
that I ever met with even among the tasciiiating 
daughters of Spain. She was young and beau- 
tiliil, and light and ethereal, full of fire, and 
spirit, and pure enthusiasm. She wore the fanci- 
ful Andalusian dress, touched the guitar with 
spealting eloquence, improvised with wonderful 
facility ; and, as she became excited by her theme, 
or by the rapt attention of her auditors, would 
pour forth, in the richest and most melodious 
strains, a succession of couplets, full of striking 
description, or stirring narrative, and composed, 
as I was assured, at the moment, ^ost of these 
were suggested by the place, and related to the 
ancient glories of Grenada and the prowess of 
her chivalry. The Aheneerrages were her favor- 
ite heroes ; she felt a woman's admiration of their 
gallant courtesy and high-souled honor ; and it 
was touching and inspiring to hear the praises of 
that generous hut devol«d race chanted in this 
fated hall of their calamity, by the lips of Span- 
ish beauty. 

Among the subjects of which she treated, was 
a tale of Moslem honor and old-fashioaed cour- 
tesy, which made a strong impression on me. 
She disclaimed all merit of invention, however, 
Bad said she had merely dilated into verse a pop- 
ular tradition ; and, icidecd, I have since found 
the main facts inserted at the end of Conde's 
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'' History of the Domination of the Arabs," and the 1 
story itsetr embodied in the form of an episode ia ! 
the " Diana " of Montemayor. From these fiourcea J 
I have ilravsn iL forth, and eodeavored to shape it 1 
according to my recollection of the veraiwi of the. I 
beautiful minstrel i but alas! what eaa supply 1 
the waul of that voice, that look, that form, tb&ll 
action, which gave magical effect to her chant, I 
and held every one rapt in breathless admirauon ! I 
Shonld this mere travestie of her inspired num- I 
bera ever meet her eye, in her stately abode otfl 
Grenada, may it meet with that indulgence which l 
belongs to her bcQignant nature. Happy should 1 
I he, if it could aWkeu in her bosom one kind 
recollection of the stranger, for whose graiifica- 
uon she did not think it beneath her to exert 
those fascinaliug powers, in the moou-lit halls of 
the Alhambra. 



THE ABENCEERAGE 

O'S the summit of a craggy hill, a spur of Iba I 
mountains of Ronda, stands the castle of Allorajv 
DOW a mere ruin, infested by bats and owlela u 
but in old times, a strong border-hold which k 
watch upon the warlike kingdom of Granada, andl 
held the Moors in check. It was a post always ■ 
confided to some well-tried commander, and at the fl 
time of wliich we treat was held by Roderigo de I 
Narvaei, alcayde, or military governor of Anti- f 
quero. It was a frontier post of his command | 
but he passed most of his time there, becAuae its I 
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situation on the borders gave frequent opportunity 
for those adventurous exploits in which the Span- 
ish chivalry delighted. 

He was a veteran, famed among both Moors 
and Christians, not only for deeds of arras, but 
for that magnanimous courtesy which should ever 
be entwined with the stem virtues of the soldier. 

His garrison consisted of fifty chosen men, 
well appointed and well mounted, with which he 
maintained such vigilant watch that nothing could 
escape his eye. While some remained on guard 
in the castle, he would sally forth with others, 
prowling about the highways, the paths and de- 
files of the mountains by day and night, and now 
and then making a daring foray into the very 
Vega of Grenada. 

On a fair and beautiful night in summer, when 
the moon was in the full, and the freshness of 
the evening breeze had tempered the heat of 
day, the alcayde, with nine of his cavaliers, was 
going the rounds of the mountains in quest of 
adventures. They rode silently and cautiously, 
for it was a night to tempt others abroad, and 
they might be overheard by Moorish scout or 
traveller ; they kept along ravines and hollow 
ways, moreover, lest they should be betrayed by 
the glittering of the moon upon their armor. 
Coming to a fork in the road, the alcayde ordered 
^\Q of his cavaliers to take one of the branches, 
while he, with the remaining four, would take 
the other. Should either party be in danger, the 
blast of a horn was to be the signal for succor. 
The party of five had not proceeded far, when, in 

27 
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passing through a defile, they heard the voice of 
a man singing. Concealing themselves among 
trees, they awaited his approach. The moon, 
which left the grove in shadow, shone ftill upon 
his person, as he slowly advanced, mounted on a 
dapple gray steed of powerful frame and gener- 
ous spirit, and magnificently caparisoned. He was 
a Moorish cavalier of noble demeanor and grace- 
ful carriage, arrayed in a marlota, or tunic, and 
an albomoz of crimson damask fringed with gold. 
Hb Tunisian turban, of many folds, was of striped 
silk and cotton, bordered with a golden fringe ; 
at his girdle hung a Damascus scimitar, with loops 
and tassels of silk and gold. On his left arm he 
bore an ample target, and his right hand grasped 
a long double-pointed lance. Apparently dream- 
ing of no danger, he sat negligently on his steed, 
gazing on the moon, and singing, with a sweet 
and manly voice, a Moorish love-ditty. 

Just opposite the grove where the cavaliers 
were concealed, the horse turned aside to drink 
at a small fountain in a rock beside the road. 
His rider threw the reins on his neck to let him 
drink at his ease, and continued his song. 

The cavaliers whispered with each other. 
Charmed with the gallant and gentle appearance 
of the Moor, they determined not to harm, but 
capture him ; an easy task, as they supposed, in 
iiis negligent mood. Rushing forth, therefore, 
they thought to surround, and take him by sur- 
prise. Never were men more mistaken. To 
gather ifp his reins, wheel round his steed, brace 
his buckler, and couch his lance, was the work of 
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an instant, and there he sat, fixed like a castle in 
his saddle. 

The cavaliers checked their steeds, and recon- 
noitred him warily, loath td come to an encounter 
which must prove fatal to him. 

The Moor now held a parley. " If ye be true 
knights, and seek for honorable fame, come on 
singly, and I will meet each in succession ; if ye 
be mere lurkers of the road, intent on spoil, como 
all at once, and do your worst." 

The cavaliers communed together for a mo- 
ment, when one, parting from the others, advanced. 
" Although no law of chivalry," said he, " obliges 
us to risk the loss of a prize, when fairly in our 
power, yet we willingly grant as a courtesy what 
we might refuse as a right. Valiant Moor, de- 
fend thyself ! " 

So saying, he wheeled, took proper distance, 
couched his lance, and putting spurs to his horse, 
made at the stranger. The latter met him in 
mid career, transpierced him with his lance, and 
threw him from his saddle. A second and a third 
succeeded, but were unhorsed with equal facility, 
and thrown to the earth, severely wounded. The 
remaining two, seeing their comrades thus roughly 
treated, forgot all compact of courtesy, and charged 
both at once upon the Moor. He parried the 
thrust of one, but was wounded by the other in 
the thigh, and in the shock and confusion dropped 
his lance. Thus disarmed, and closely pressed, he 
pretended to fly, and was hotly pursued. Hav- 
ing drawn the two cavaliers some distance from 
the spot, he wheeled short about, with one of 
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those dexterous movements for which the Moor- 
ish horsemen were renowned ; passed swifUj be- 
tween them, swung himself down from his saddle, 
BO as to catch up his lAnce, then, lightlj replacing 
himself, turned to renew the combat. 

Seeing him thus fresh for the encounter, as if 
just issued from his tent, one of the cavaliers put 
his lips to his horn, and blew a blast, that soon 
brought the alcajde and his four oompanions to 
the spot 

Narvaez, seeing three of his cavaliers extended 
on the earth, and two others hotly engaged with 
the Moor, was struck with admiration, and coveted 
a contest with so accomplished a warrior. Inters 
fering in the fight, he called upon his followers to 
desist, and with courteous words invited the Moor 
to a more equal combat. The challenge was read- 
ily accepted. For some time the contest was 
doubtful, and the alcayde had need of all his 
skill and strength to ward off the blows of his 
antagonist. The Moor, however, exhausted by 
previous fighting, and by loss of blood, no longer 
sat his horse firmly, nor managed him with his 
wonted skill. Collecting: all his strenjrth for a 
last assault, he rose in his stirrups, and made a 
violent thrust with his lance ; the alcayde re- 
ceived it upon his shield, and at the same time 
wounded the Moor in the right arm ; then closing, 
in the shock, grasped him in his arms, dragged 
him from his saddle, and fell with him to the 
earth ; when putting his knee upon his breast, 
and his dagger to his throat, " Cavalier," exclaimed 
he, " render thyself my prisoner, for thy life b in 
my hands ! " 
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" Kill me, rather," replied the Moor, " for death 
would be less grievous than loss of liberty." 

The alcayde, however, with the clemency of 
the truly brave, assisted him to rise, ministered 
to his wounds with his own hands, and had him 
conveyed with great care to the castle of Allora. 
His wounds in a few days were nearly cured ; 
but the deepest had been inflicted on his spirit. 
He was constantly buried in a profound melan- 
choly. 

The alcayde, who had conceived a great re- 
gard for him, treated him more as a friend than 
a captive, and tried in every way to cheer him, 
but in vain ; he was always sad and moody, and, 
when on the battlements of the castle, would keep 
his eyes turned to the south, with a fixed and 
wistful gaze. 

" How is this ? " exclaimed the alcayde, re- 
proachfully, " that you, who were so hardy and 
fearless in the field, should lose all spirit when a 
captive. If any secret grief preys on your heart, 
confide it to me, as to a friend, and I promise on 
the faith of a cavalier that you shall have no 
cause to repent the disclosure." 

The Moorish knight kissed the hand of the 
alcayde. " Noble cavalier," said he, " that I am 
cast down in spirit, is not from my wounds, which 
are slight, nor from my captivity, for your kind- 
ness has robbed it of all gloom ; nor from my 
defeat, for to be conquered by so accomplished 
and renowned a cavalier, is no disgrace. But to 
explain the cause of my grief, it is necessary to 
give some particulars of my story ; and this I 
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am moved to do by the sympathy you have mani- 
fested towards me, and the magnanimity that 
shines through all your actions. 

" Know, then, that my name is Abendaraez, 
and that I am of the noble but unfortunate line 
of the Abencerrages. You have doubtless heard 
of the destruction that fell upon our race. Charged 
with treasonable designs, of which they were en- 
tirely innocent, many of them were beheaded, the 
rest banished ; so that not an Abencerrage was 
permitted to remain in Granada, excepting my 
father and my uncle, whose innocence was proved, 
even to the satisfaction of their persecutors. It 
was decreed, however, that, should they have chil- 
dren, the sons should be educated at a distance 
from Granada, and the daughters should be mar- 
ried out of the kingdom. 

" Conformably to this decree, I was sent, while 
yet an infant, to be reared in the fortress of Car- 
tama, the alcayde of which was an ancient friend 
of my father. He had no children, and received 
rae into his family as his own child, treating me 
with the kindness and affection of a father ; and 
I grew up in the belief that he really was such. 
A few years afterward, his wife gave birth to a 
daughter, but his tenderness toward me continued 
undiminished. I thus grew up with Xarisa, for 
so the infant datighter of the alcayde was called, 
as her own brother. I beheld her charms unfold- 
ing, as it were, leaf by leaf, like the morning rose, 
each moment disclosing fresh sweetness and beauty, 
and thought the growing passion which I felt for 
her was mere fraternal affection. 
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" At length one day I accidentally overheard a 
conversation between the alcayde and his confi- 
dential domestic, of which I found myself the 
subject. 

" In this I learnt the secret of my real parent- 
age, which the alcayde had withheld from me as 
long as possible, through reluctance to inform me 
of my being of a proscribed and unlucky race. 
It was time now, he thought, to apprise me of the 
truth, that I might adopt a career in life. 

" I retired without letting it be perceived that 
I had overheard the conversation. The intelli- 
gence it conveyed would have overwhelmed me 
at an earlier period ; but now the intimation that 
Xarisa was not my sister, operated like magic. 
In an instant the brotherly affection with which 
my heart at times had throbbed almost to excess, 
was transformed into ardent love. 

" I sought Xarisa in the garden, where I found 
her in a bower of jessamines, arranging her beau- 
tiful hair in the mirror of a crystal fountain. I 
ran to her with open arms, and w^as received with 
a sister's embraces ; upbraiding me for leaving 
her so long alone. 

" We seated ourselves by the fountain, and I 
hastened to reveal the secret conversation I had 
overheard. 

" ' Alas ! ' cried she, ' then our happiness is at 
an end ! ' 

" * How ! ' cried I, * wilt thou cease to love 
me because I am not thy brother ? ' 

" * Alas, no ! ' replied she, gently withdrawing 
from my embrace, ' but when it is once made 
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known we are not brother and sister, we shall no 
longer be permitted to be thus always together/ 

" In fact, from that moment our intercourse 
took a new character. We met often at the foun- 
tain among the jessamines, but Xarisa no longer 
advanced with open arms to meet me. She be- 
came reserved and silent, and would blush, and 
cast down her eyes, when I seated myself beside 
her. My heart became a prey to the thousand 
doubts and fears that ever attend upon true love. 
Restless and uneasy, I looked back with regret 
to our unreserved intercourse when we supposed 
ourselves brother and sister ; yet I would not 
have had the relationship true, for the world. 

" While matters were in this state between us, 
an order came from the King of Granada for the 
alcayde to take command of the fortress of Coyn, 
on the Christian frontier. He prepared to remove, 
with all his family, but signified that I should re- 
main at Cartama. I declared that I could not be 
parted from Xarisa. *That is the very cause,' 
said he, * why I leave thee behind. It is time, 
Abendaraez, thou shouldst know the secret of thy 
birth. Thou art no son of mine, neither is Xarisa 
thy sister.' * I know it all,' exclaimed I, * and I 
love her with tenfold the affection of a brother. 
You have brought us up together ; you have 
made us necessary to each other's happiness ; our 
hearts have entwined themselves with our growth ; 
do not now tear them asunder. Fill up the 
measure of your kindness ; be indeed a father to 
me, by giving me Xarisa for my wife.' 

** The brow of the alcayde darkened as I spoke, 
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Have I then been deceived ? ' said he. ' Have 
those nurtured in my very bosom been conspiring 
against me ? Is this your return for my paternal 
tenderness ? — to beguile the affections of my 
child, and teach her to deceive her father ? It 
would have been cause enough to refuse thee the 
hand of my daughter, that thou wert of a pro- 
scribed race, who can never approach the walls of 
Granada ; this, however, I might have passed over; 
but never will I give my daughter to a man who 
has endeavored to win her from me by decep- 
tion.' 

"All my attempts to vindicate myself and 
Xarisa were unavailing. I retired in anguish 
from his presence, and seeking Xarisa, told her 
of this blow, which was worse than death to me. 
* Xarisa,' said I, * we part forever ! I shall never 
see thee more ! Thy father will guard thee rigidly. 
Thy beauty and his wealth will soon attract some 
happier rival, and I shall be forgotten ! ' 

"Xarisa reproached my want of faith, and 
promised eternal constancy. I still doubted and 
desponded, until, moved by my anguish and de- 
spair, she agreed to a secret union. Our espousals 
made, we parted, with a promise on her part to 
send me word from Coyn, should her father absent 
himself from the fortress. The very day after our 
secret nuptials, I beheld the whole train of the 
alcayde depart from Cartama, nor would he ad- 
mit me to his presence, nor permit me to bid fare- 
Well to Xarisa. I remained at Cartama, somewhat 
pacified in spirit by our secret bond of union ; but 
everything around fed my passion, and reminded 
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me of Xarisa. I saw the wiodow at which I Lad 
8o often beheld her. I wandered through the 
apartment she had mhabited; the chamber in 
which she had slept. I visited the bower of jes- 
samines, and lingered beside the fountain in which 
she had delighted. Everything recalled her to 
mj imagination, and filled my heart with melan- 
choly. 

" At length a confidential servant arrived with a 
letter from her, informing me that her father was 
to depart that day for Granada, on a short absence, 
inviting me to hasten to Coyn, describing a secret 
portal at which I should apply, and the signal by 
which I would obtain admittance. 

" K ever you have loved, most valiant alcayde, 
you may judge of my transport. That very night 
I arrayed myself in gallant attire, to pay due honor 
to my bride, and arming myself against any casual 
attack, issued forth privately from Cartama. You 
know the rest, and by what sad fortune of war I 
find myself instead of a happy bridegroom in the 
nuptial bower of Coyn, vanquished, wounded, and 
a prisoner within the walls of AUora. The term 
of absence of the father of Xarisa is nearly ex- 
pired. Within three days he will return to Coyn, 
and our meeting will no longer be possible. Judge, 
then, whether I grieve without cause and whether 
I may not well be excused for showing impatience 
under confinement." 

Don Rodrigo was greatly moved by this recital; 
for, though more used to rugged war than scenes 
of amorous softness, he was of a kind and gen- 
erous nature. 
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" Abendaraez," said he, " I did not seek thy 
confidence to gratify an idle curiosity. It grieves 
me much that the good fortune wliich delivered 
thee into my hands, should have marred so fair 
an enterprise. Give me thy faith, as a true knight, 
to return prisoner to my castle, within three days, 
and I will grant thee permission to accomplish thy 
nuptials." 

The Abencerrage, in a transport of gratitude, 
would have thrown himself at his feet, but the 
alcayde prevented him. Calling in liis cavaliers, 
he took Abendaraez by the right hand, in their 
presence, exclaiming solemnly, " You promise, on 
the faith of a cavalier, to return to my castle of 
Allora within three days, and render yourself 
my prisoner ? " And the Abencerrage said, " I 
promise." 

Then said the alcayde, " Go ! and may good 
fortune attend you. If you require any safe- 
guard, I and my cavaliers are ready to be your 
companions." 

The Abencerrage kissed the hand of the al- 
cayde, in grateful acknowledgment. " Give me," 
said he, " my own armor and my steed, and I re- 
quire no guard. It is not likely that I shall again 
meet with so valorous a foe." 

The shades of night had fallen, when the tramp 
of the dapple-gray steed resounded over the draw- 
bridge, and immediately afterwards, the light clat- 
ter of hoofs along the road bespoke the fleetness 
with which the youthful lover hastened to his 
bride. It was deep night when the Moor arrived 
at the castlo of Coyn, He silently and cautiously 
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walked his panting steed under its dark walla, and 
having nearly passed round them, came to the 
portal denoted bj Xarisa. He paused, looked 
round to see that he was not observed, and 
knocked three times with the butt of his lance. In 
a little while the portal was timidly unclosed bj 
the duenna of Xarisa. **• Alas ! Senor," said she, 
" what has detained you thus long ? Every night 
have I watched for you ; and my lady is sick at 
heart with doubt and anxiety." 

The Abencerrage hung his lance and shield 
and scimitar against the wall, and followed the 
duenna, with silent steps, up a winding staircase, 
to the apartment of Xarisa. Vain would be the 
attempt to describe the raptures of that meeting. 
Time flew too swiftly, and the Abencerrage had 
nearly forgotten, until too late, his promise to re- 
turn a prisoner to the alcayde of Allora. The 
recollection of it came to him with a pang, and 
woke liim from his dream of bliss. Xarisa saw 
his altered looks, and heard with alarm his stifled 
sighs ; but her countenance brightened when she 
heard the cause. " Let not thy spirit be cast 
down," said she, throwing her white arms around 
him. " I have the keys of my father's treasures ; 
send ransom more than enough to satisfy the 
Christian, and remain with me." 

"No," said Abendaraez, "I have given my 
word to return in person, and like a true knight, 
must fulfil my promise. After that, fortune must 
do with me as it pleases." 

" Then," said Xarisa, " I will accompany thee. 
Kever shalt thou return a prisoner, and I remain 
at liberty." 
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The Abencerrage was transported with joy at 
this new proof of devotion in his l)eautiful bride. 
All preparations were speedily made for their de- 
parture. Xarisa mounted behind the Moor, on 
his powerful steed-; they left the castle walls be- 
fore daybreak, nor did they pause, until they 
arrived at the gate of the castle of Allora. 

Alighting in the court, the Abencerrage sup- 
ported the steps of his trembling bride, who re- 
mained closely veiled, into the presence of Rodrigo 
de Narvaez. " Behold, valiant Alcayde ! " sjiid he, 
" the way in which an Abencerrage keeps his word. 
I promised to return to thee a prisoner, but I de- 
liver two captives into thy power. Behold Xarisa, 
and judge whether I grieved without reason, over 
the loss of such a treasure. Receive us as thine 
own, for I confide my life and her honor to thy 
hands." 

Tiie alcayde was lost in admiration of the 
beauty of the lady, and the noble spirit of the 
Moor. " I know not," said he, " which of you 
surpasses the other ; but I know that my castle is 
graced and honored by your presence. Consider 
it your own, while you deign to reside with me." 

For several days the lovers remained at Allora, 
happy in each other's love, and in the friendship 
of the alcayde. The latter wrote a letter to the 
Moorish king of Granada, relating the whole event, 
extolling the valor and good faith of the Abencer- 
rage, and craving for him the royal countenance. 

The king was moved by the story, and pleased 
with an opportunity of showing attention to the 
wishes of a gallant and chivalrous enemy ; ibr 
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thoagh Fie \is»tl often suffered from the piowesB of 
Don Rodrigo de Nanraez. be admired his beraie 
character. Calling the alcavde of Coyd into his 
presence, he gave him the letter to read. The 
alcajde turned pale and trembled with rage on 
the perusal. ^ Restrain thine anger," said the 
king ; ^ there is nothing that the alcajde of Allora 
oonld ask, that I would not grant, if in my power. 
Go thou to Allora; pardon thj children; take 
them to thj home. I receive this Abencerrage 
into my ^vor, and it will be mj delight to heap 
benefits upon jon alL" 

The kindling ire of the alcajde was suddenly 
appeased. He hastened to Allora, and folded his 
diildren to his bosom, who would have fallen at 
his feet Rodrigo de Narvaez gave liberty to his 
prisoner without ransom, demanding merely a 
promise of his friendship. He accompanied the 
youthful couple and their father to Coyn, where 
their nuptials were celebrated with great rejoic- 
ings. When the festivities were over, Don Rod- 
rigo returned to his fortress of Allora. 

After his departure, the alcayde of Coyn ad- 
dressed his children : " To your hands," said he, 
"I confide the disposition of ray wealth. One of 
the first things I charge you, is not to forget the 
ransom you owe to the alcayde of Allora. His 
magnanimity you can never repay, but you can 
prevent it from wronging him of his just dues. 
Give him, moreover, your entire friendship, for he 
merits it fully, though of a different faith." 

The Abencerrage thanked him for his proposi- 
tion, which so truly accorded with his own wishes. 
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He took a large sum of gold, and inclosed it in a 
rich coffer ; and, on his own part, sent six beautiful 
horses, superbly caparisoned ; with six shields and 
lances, mounted and embossed with gold. The 
beautiful Xarisa, at the same time, wrote a letter 
to the alcayde, filled with expressions of grati- 
tude and friendship, and sent him a box of fragrant 
cypress-wood, containing linen of the finest qual- 
ity, for his person. The alcayde disposed of the 
present in a characteristic manner. The horses 
and armor he shared among the cavaliers who had 
accompanied him on the night of the skirmish. 
The box of cypress-wood and its contents he re- 
tained, for the sake of the beautiful Xarisa, and 
sent her, by the hands of the messenger, the sum 
of gold paid as a ransom, entreating her to receive 
it as a wedding-present. This courtesy and mag- 
nanimity raised the character of the alcayde 
Bodrigo de Narvaez still higher in the estimation 
of the Moors, who extolled him as a perfect mir- 
ror of chivalric virtue ; and from that time for- 
ward, there was a continual exchange of good 
offices between them. 

Those who would read the foregoing story 
decked out with poetic grace in the pure Castilian, 
let them seek it in the " Diana of Montemayor.** 



THB END. 
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